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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SEcTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION I. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as the basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. ‘To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 


ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 


Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General ; a Treasurer General ; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting, wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 
Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 


of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


Section 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
‘partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 

Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 
He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meet- 
ings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VII] 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 

Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Section 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 


reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings, 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Associatio1 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the D« 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Boari. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu 
tive Board. 


Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of-this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XT 
MEETINGS 


Secrion t. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 


time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association, 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 

ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


SecTIon 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 




















INTRODUCTION 


The original purpose for which the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was’ organized was chiefly to secure unity of aim and co- 
operation among Catholic educators in the United States in re- 
gard to their general interests. This end has been substantially 
achieved. The annual meetings bring Catholic educators to- 
gether in conference, a common understanding of conditions is 
arrived at, and common counsel to a great extent prevails. The 
attendance at the meetings grows more representative each year, 
and the support given to the movement shows that all who are 
interested in Catholic education look to the annual meeting of the 
Association for inspiration and assistance, and they have come to 
regard it as the most important educational event of the year. 
By reason of the rapid development of Catholic education in all 
parts of the country, and by reason, moreover, of the difficulties 
and dangers of the Catholic position, the annual conference of 
Catholic educators and school men is now generally regarded as 
a necessity. 

The principal task before the Association at the present time 
is to assist in the work of maintaining and developing in the 
United States a system of education based on the principles of 
human nature and common sense, and vitalized by the influence 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. The Catholic educational system 
is the only considerable educational work done in this country 
which is based on the principle that religion is the foundation 
of all true education. It is also the most important educational 
work carried on under free initiative without the aid of public 
taxes, or the revenue of large endowments. 

The educational conditions of the United States have be- 
come so confused owing to the rapid growth of our country, 
that a new system of education is forming in the various States 
of the country. These conditions require study and attention, 
and frequent changes of plan are necessary. 
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The papers and discussions of the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
show that our Catholic educators are giving their best study to 
these various problems. The discussion of methods of teaching 
and topics of practical pedagogy are now dealt with more satis 
factorily in the diocesan conferences of teachers and in the sum- 
mer schools; while the principal attention of the Convention is 
given to the fundamental problems of curriculum and educa- 
tional policy. The discussion of the organization and of the 
principles on which our educational work is based, and the out- 
lining of our educational policy, were the leading features of 
the Convention at St. Paul. 

The Convention was honored by a letter of good will and 
encouragement from His Excellency, the Most Reverend Apos- 
tolic Delegate, and by messages from many of the Most Reverend 
Archbishops and Right Reverend Bishops of the country. It 
was signally honored by a most cordial blessing and greeting 
from the Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV. 











MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 





St. Pau, MINN., JUNE 28, IQI5. 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held at the Saint Paul 
Hotel, at 3:00 P. M. The following members were present: Rt. 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C.S.C.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly ; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; 
Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, 
Ph. D.; Rev. M. Schumacher, C.S.C.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C.S. Sp.; Rev. J. A. Dillon; Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
The Treasurer General presented his report. An Auditing Com- 
mittee, consisting of Monsignor Peterson, Doctor Burns, Brother 
John Waldron, was appointed. 

While this Committee was considering the report, informal 
consideration was given to subjects that came up for action later 
in the proceedings. 

The Auditing Committe presented the following report: 

“The Auditing Committee appointed by the Rt. Rev. President 
has examined the record of receipts and compared the expense 
account of the Rev. Treasurer with the vouchers submitted by 
him and found them to agree; and the accounts to balance 
according to the report submitted. 


“JOHN B. PETERSON, 
“JAMES A. Burns, C. S. C., 
“JoHN A. WArpRON, S. M.” 


The report of the Committee was accepted, and it was ordered 
that the Treasurer General’s report should be pr'nted in the annu2l 
volume of the proceedings. 

The Secretary General read his report. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


I herewith present my report as Secretary General for the year, 
July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915. 

Owing to circumstances fully explained to this Board last year, 
I have not been able to give the same personal attention to the 
work of our Association that I bestowed on it in the past, but 
the work has been competently looked after, and our Association 
holds as strong a position as it has ever held. I have been able 
to direct the work and the progress of the Association has not 
been interrupted. The thorough-going earnestness and initiative 
displayed in the preparation of. the programs for this meeting 
are good evidence of the place which the Association holds in 
the estimation of Catholic educators of the country. 


MEMBERSHIP 


There has been an increase in membership. We do not look 
for any increase in the Seminary and College Departments, and 
there has been no falling off in the membership of these depart- 
ments. The membership of the academies can readily be in- 
creased, but as we have not found it advisable up to the present 
to organize a distinct Academic Department in the Association, it 
does not seem fitting that a special effort should be made just 
yet to increase membership among the academies. 

The place of our last meeting was not favorable for a large 
addition of new members. 


WORK OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The usual number of reports and bulletins were printed, and 
many pamphlets were circulated. This feature of the work has 
been developed and this development is an advantage to all our 
educational interests. 

A special investigation of conditions in secondary education 
in the United States, recommended by the Advisory Committee 
and authorized by the Executive Board, was conducted through 
this office. The report on this investigation will be made by 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S.C. 
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PROGRAMS 

There has never been as much interest, earnestness, and will- 
ingness shown in preparing a program as there has been this 
year. Instead of urging and pleading with men to write papers, 
we have had scarcely two unfavorable replies from those who 
were invited, while we have not been able to make place in the 
program for a number of very fine papers that have been offered 
without solicitation. This is a healthful and encouraging sign; 
for it shows that our educators are studying their problems, they 
have ideas to communicate, and are anxious to put them before 
their fellow educators. There is no more valuable and encourag- 
ing indication of interest and vitality, and nothing that gives 
better promise for the future. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


An increase in the revenue of the Association is needed if its 
work is to be extended. The returns from the bills show that 
our income is stable but sufficient for present needs. 

It may be desirable to have an amendment to our constitution, 
dispensing with the obligation of holding an annual Convention, 
and leaving the determination of this matter with the Executive 
3oard. We have now gone to all the large cities of the country 
except San Francisco, and we have done much to stimulate 
interest in Catholic education. Our future valuable work does 
not lie in the direction of large conventions. We need a more 
intensive study of our problems, and special meetings of groups 
of men interested in the study of particular problems. Meetings 
of the Executive Board held at the time of the Convention can 
care for all the executive business of the Association, and it is 
not necessary to call the members together during the year unless 
to discuss some specific educational problems. Group meetings 
and committee meetings do good when they discuss particular 
questions, but it is customary in all organizations such as ours to 
care for the executive work at one meeting. 
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* OBSERVATIONS ON THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


I have nothing to add to observations made in former reports 
further than to say again that the situation which Catholic edu 
cators face is a perilous and a critical one. We can, however, 
accomplish much through unity, good will, and intelligent direc- 
tion of our work. It is a time for all to take common counsel 
and work together for the good of the cause. Catholic education 
is the only substantial Christian education given in our country 
to-day, and it would be a calamity to the Church and the nation 
as well, if this work were to be frustrated by the insidious and 
the unconscious influences of the prevailing secularism, or by the 
malicious designs of enemies. 

One need not be an alarmist to open his eyes and see what is 
going on about him, but no one need lose heart if he considers the 
inherent force of our cause. Our principles are based on human 
nature, reason and common sense. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 


The Report was accepted and ordered to be printed in the 
report of the proceedings of the Convention. 

The time and place of the meeting of the Executive Board 
were discussed, but no action was taken. 

A communication of Rev. M. J. Larkin was read, thanking the 
Board for the honor of his election, but stating that in view of 
his inability to attend the meeting at St. Paul he thought it his 
duty to give the Board opportunity to make another selection. 

The accrediting of Catholic schools to State institutions, and 
the status of our Catholic colleges for women, were considered. 

On motion duly seconded, the chair was authorized to appoint 
a committee of two members to arrange a conference of the 
representatives of the Sisters’ Colleges present at this annual 
meeting, and report at the next meeting of the Executive Board 
The chair appointed Father Schumacher and Father Hehir. 

It was moved that a recommendation be made to the College 
Department to appoint a committee of three to confer with mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee. Carried. 
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It was ordered that a cablegram be sent to the Holy Father 
expressing the devotion of the members, and asking his blessing 
on the work of the Association. 

A communication from Mr. J. G. Whitely relative to places for 
professors of Belgian Universities, was considered. It was 
ordered that those who might be able to avail themselves of the 
services of these professors should communicate with Mr. 
Whitely. The letter was laid on the table. 

A communication relating to affiliation in the Federation of 
Catholic Societies was laid on the table. 

The Committee on Program presented the printed program as 
the report of its labors. This program was adopted as the 
official program of the twelfth annual meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


St. PAUL, MINN., JULY I, 1915. 


The Executive Board met at the Saint Paul Hotel at four 
o’clock P. M. The following members were present: Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C.S. C.; Very 
Rev. F. P. Siegfried; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. 
M. Schumacher, C. S.C.; Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J.; Rev. J. A. 
Dillon; Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, S. M.; Brother John Waldron, 
S.M. Later in the session: Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly ; Rev. 
Francis T. Moran, D.D.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Committee of the Executive Board appointed at the last 
meeting to arrange for a conference of representatives of Sisters’ 
Colleges present at this Convention, reported, through Rev. Mat- 
thew Schumacher, the chairman, as follows: 

“There was a meeting of the representatives of Catholic Col- 
leges for Women held on Tuesday, 4:30 P. M. and another on 
Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. The meetings were enthusiastically 
attended and the advisability of establishing a new section of the 
College Department to look after the interests of Catholic Col- 
leges for women, was fully endorsed. It was thought wise to 
defer permanent organization till the convention of 1916. In 
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the meantime all Catholic Colleges for women were to be notified 
of the movement and requested to have representatives at the 
meeting when final form would be given to this new section. 
The President of the College Department, Rev. Matthew Schu- 
macher, C.S.C., was empowered to gather data for the Con- 
vention of 1916.” 

On motion duly seconded, the College Department was author- 
ized to organize a section under its direction for the repre- 
sentatives of Catholic Colleges for women. 

On motion duly seconded, the President General was author- 
ized to appoint the usual Committees on Finance, on Program, 
and on Publication, to carry out the work of the Executive 
Board. These Committees were given the powers that were 
given to similar committees in previous years. 

The chair appointed Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, Very Rev. 
M. A. Hehir, C.S.Sp., Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Commit- 
tee on Finance; Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Very Rev. 
J. A. Burns, C.S.C., Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., Com- 
mittee on Program. The appointment of the Committee on Pub- 
lication was deferred until a later time. 

On motion duly seconded, it was decided on account of lack 
of room, to discontinue the practice of holding publishers’ ex- 
hibitions in buildings where the convention assembles. 

On motion it was decided to accept membership in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Catholic Societies. 

The Advisory Committee was authorized to continue its work, 
and the President General was authorized to fill all vacancies in 
its membership. 

The following motion adopted by the Association at the clos- 
ing meeting was read: 

“It was moved and seconded that the Executive Board of 
this Association take steps to arrange for a meeting of a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of our Catholic colleges and 
secondary schools, and of superintendents of parish schools, to 
confer on the relations of the State to our schools and colleges 
and report to this Association.” 

The motion was carried. 
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On motion duly seconded, the Chairman and the Secretary 
were empowered to carry out the recommendation of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The time and place for holding the next annual meeting were 
referred to the Committee on Program and it was suggested 
that the wishes of the Board could be ascertained through cor- 
respondence. 

A motion was made that the Board adjourn to meet at the 
call of the chair. 

A substitute motion to the effect that a meeting of the Board 
be held in November was lost by tie vote. 

The motion that the Board adjourn to meet at the call of the 
chair was carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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To Cash— 
Balance on hand $3406 97 
dues at Convention, Atlantic City 308 00 
Interest 7 88 
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Cablegram to Holy Father 
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500 Cir. Deaf Mute Section 
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Expenses — Reports for Catholic Papers 

American Bonding Co. — Premium 

P. J. Kennedy & Sons — Three copies Catholic Directory 
Central Ohio Paper Co. — Envelopes and paper 

Deaf Mute Programs and Postage 
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1914. 
Sept. 12. Order No. 11. Office Expense as itemized 
Sept. 12. Order No. 12. Heer Printing Co. — 3300 August Bulletins 
Dec. 22. Order No. 18. Salary Secretary General — March-June 
Dec. 22. Order No. 14. Allowance Secretary General — Traveling, 
Dec. 22. Order No. 15. Postage: Deposit for Mailing 

1000 Stamped envelopes 

Postage 


Dec. 22. Order No. 16: Central Ohio Paper Co. — As per itemized statement 

Dec. 22, Order No. 17. C. J. Jaegle — Catholic Press Association. Reporting of Atlantic 
City Convention 

Dec. 22. Order No. 18. Clerk Hire 

Dec. 22. Order No. 


1915 
Mar. 6. Order No. 20. Clerk Hire 
Mar. 6. Order No. 21. Postage as itemized 
Mar. 6. Ordér No. 92... TMees.. Peimting Co. — Mepeints.......... 66. cecsescedcs covccccnndossees 
Mar. 6. Order No. 23. Postage, Envelopes, Stamps.: 
Mar. 6. Order No. 24. Salary Secretary General 
Mar. 22. Order No. 25. Expenses Executive Board Meeting Nov. 16, 
Mar. 22. Order No. 26. Expenses Advisory Committee Dec. 29-30, 1914 
Apr. 10. Order No. 27.. Clerk Hire 
Apr. 10. Order No. 28. Stamped Envelopes 
Stamped Envelopes 
Apr. 10. Order No. 29. Heer Printing Co.— February Bulletins..................eeeeees 78 29 
Apr. 10. Order No. 30. Salary Secretary General 
37 Total Cash Expended $4209 87 
26 
g 
22 
01 1915 


July 1. Total receipts to date 7961 08 
July 1. Bills paid as per orders and vouchers attached 


Cash on hand in treasury $3751 71 


FRANCIS T. MORAN, 
Treasurer General. 
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21. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Matthew 
Harkins, DD, Providence, 
MEO! -snuctauc cade wateosnreesnacac 
21. Donation, (Mt. Rev. Edmond F. 
Prendergast, D. D., Philadelphia) 
21. Donation, (Mt. Rev. John J. Glen- 
non; D:D. St: Lowia)....i... <0: 
31. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Austin Dow- 
ling, D. D.. Des Moines)........ 
21. Donation, (Rt. Rev. N. A. Gal- 
lagher, D. D., Galveston, Tex.). 
21. Donation, (Rt. Rev. James J. Hart- 
ley, D. D., Columbus, O.)........ 
21. Donation, (Rt. Rev. | Michael J. 
Hoban, D. D., Scranton, Pa.)... 
21. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Patrick A. Mc- 
Govern, D. D., Cheyenne, bg 
21. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Leo Haid, 
: S.. B., D..ae; ieee oO). 
21. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Joseph G. An- 
derson, D.D., Boston).......... 
% Donation, (Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, 
D. , Covingtan, Ky.):...:..5.. 
22. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Conaty, D.D., Los Angeles)... 
22. Donation, (Rt, Rev. Thomas F. Cu- 
sack, D. D., New York).......~.. 
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22. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Jos. M. Kou- 
delka, D.D., Superior, Wis.).. 
23. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Nicholas C. 
Matz, D.D., Denver, Colo.).... 
23. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, D.D., Toledo, O.).. 
24. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Joseph Char- 
trand, D. D., Indianapolis)...... 
26. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Grace, D. D., Sacramento, Cal.). 
27. Donation, (Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Con- 
nell, D. D., Richmond, Va.).... 
27. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Edw. P. Allen, 
D. D., Mobile, Ala. 
28. Donation, (Mt. Rev. John Ireland, 
Ee ts addctdanceedsaces 
28. Donation, (Rt: Rev. 


Eugene A. 


Garvey, D. D., Altoona, Pa.).... 

29. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Joseph P. 
Lynch, D. D., Dallas, Tex.)..... 

29. Be. L. H. Spalding, St. Joseph, 
We enn eepondaanrcnonaedd swkensenes 


May, 1915. 
1. Donation, (Rt. Rev. +e Ward, 
D. D., Kansas City, Kans.)...... 
1. Donation, (Rt. Rev. John W. 
Shaw, D.D., San _ Antonio, 
WED. -Svnscdecexadunscdsndatdasnce 
5. Donation, (Mt. Rev. Henry Moel- 
ler, D. D., Norwood, O.) 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. John E. Gunn, 
D. D., Natchez, Miss.)........... 


5. 
5. Srs. of St. Francis, Hermann, Mo. 
6. Rev, P. J. Tinan; Chicago......... 
8. Donation, (Rt. Rev. John B. Mor- 
ris, D. D., Little Rock, Ark.)... 
10. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Joseph H. 
Garey, D.D., Ogdensburg, N. 
10. Benedictine Sisters, Pittsburgh.. 
10. Sr. Supr. M. Rose, Belleville, Ill. 
12. Donation, (His Eminence, William 
Cardinal O’Connell, Boston)... 
12. Sr. Teresa Gertrude, Waterbury, 


CO icnacéucscdtucaied heasncaes 
12. Rev. Pishels Albers, O. F. M 
MER ccccecdekanusncecanceaaess 
12, Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O. P., New 
Po ee ae 


12. Bro. Gerald, S. M., St. Louis..... 
12. Bro. William Ernst, Dyersville, Ia. 
12, Mr. Frank M. Bruce, Milwaukee. 
12. Rew, © iene Champion, Ecorse, 
12, Rev. a B. Culemans, Moline, III. 
me Mev. J. genes, Canan- 
daigua, N. 
12. Rev. Charles moms ae. 
12, Rev. C. H. Dumahut, Brooklyn.. 
12. Rev. P. H. Durnin, rn se omg 
12. Rev. A. M. Leyden, Columbus, oO. 


12. i M. Fidelis, Manchester, 


me : 2 
12. Srs. of I. H. M., Philadelphia..... 
12. Srs. of Notre Dame, Norwalk, O.. 
12. Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus, Cincin- 


John Bleckmann, 
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my, pS PRR ae ee aa 
13. ~~ F = X. E. Albert, Ph. D., New 


Charles Auer, Dimock, S. 
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13. Rev. 
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F. Barbian, St. Francis, 
i Brothers, Chicag 
“a Francis ne hag F 
Bro. ‘Alan, *. M., Clayton, Mo.. 
Bro. Andrew, S: M., St. Louis... 
Bro. Basil, Baltimore 
Bros. of Mary, Baltimore 
Bros. of Mary, Dubuque, Ia 
Very Rev. i A, Burns, C. S.'C., 
Brookland, D. C 
Rev. John A. Conlan, Oakville, 
Conn. 
Mr. H. P. Conway, Chicago 
Rev. J. G. Doherty, Detroit 


ae Henry Eilermann, Harrison, 


Rev. Henry Geibel, Donora, Pa.. 
~~ Ae Kutz, Valley Park, 


ia x Mt. Blood, O’Fal- 
lon, Mo. 

Srs. of Precious Blood, St. Louis. 

Srs. of St. Francis, Cleveland 

Rev. S. P. Weisinger, Columbus... 

nee of the Visitation, . St. 


Prec. 


eae C. Fallon, Elizabeth, 
Rev. B. Gerold, Pittsburgh 
ea one. Columbus........ 
Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus.. 
Subiaco College, Subiaco, Ark.. 
Very Rev. Aug. Stocker, O. S. 
D. D., Subiaco, Ark 
St. Thomas Prep. Seminary, Hart- 
ot: 
a 


Benedictine Sisters, Pittsburgh . 


Rev. S. Bortnowski, a D., Ph. D., 
Orchard Lake, Mich 
—_— H. Edward, Santa Fe, N. 


Mani- 
Alex- 


meng 
toba, Can 
Bros. of the Sacred Heart, 
andria, La. 
Rev. J. 7. Burke, Peoria, Ill 
Mr. Louis E. Cadieux, Boston 
Rev. Coakley, D. D., Pitts- 
bur, 
Rev. 
Dominican 
ass. 
The Dominican 
ville, 
Dominican Sisters, Anaheim, Cal.. 
Rev. T. J. Downey, Leavenworth, 
Kas. 
Rev. Geo. Eisenbacher, Chicago.. 
Mr. Charles. E. Erath, New Or- 
e leans 
Felician Sisters, O. S. F., Detroit. 
Rev. Leo Gassler, New Orleans.... 
Rev. J. H. Gaughan, Minneapolis, 


Winnipeg, 


h 
ichard Davis, Nazareth, 
Academy, Fall River, 


Fathers, Zanes- 
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ev. Thomas P. Gillen, Pitts- 


urgh 
Rev. E. P. Griffin, a: 
Rev. J. A. Griffin, Salix, Ia... 
Rey. A. D. Granger, Kankakee, Tl. 
Rev. F. J. Gustomski, S. T. B. 
Watervliet, N. Y 
Rev. J. S. Hannan, Circleville, O. 
Rev. A. Havestadt, Prescott, Wis. 
Rev. D. H. Hagerty, Pittsburgh... 
Rev. yarenae Hillenmeyer, Win- 
chester, 
Rey. F. A. 5 
Immaculate 
Lodi, N. 
The Immaculata Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
ange Fathers, Mankato, Minn... 
5 Patrick J. Judge, Omaha, 


e 
Rey. te M. Kasel, St. Francis, Wis. 
T ev. _ ; Kaufmann, Detroit. . 
kev. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky.. 
ag. ER. Klopfer, St. Francis, 


Rev. 5. F. Kuebler, Shelby, O.. 
Very Rev. M. A. Lambing, V. F., 
Scottdale, Pa. 
Rev. George Lee, C. S. Sp.. Miil- 
“er: 
py FE. Lehnhoff, Cincinnati. 
on Jos. L. Lonergan, Suters- 
ville, Pa. 
Rev. George A. 
Plains, Mass. 
V._ Rev. C. A. McDermott, V. F., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. R. McDevitt, 
Philadelphia 
Ree. Fs 8; a 
Ce 3 Bluffs, 
= i Fe MeOniilen, Lilly, Pa.. 
A. E. Manning, Lima, 
Edward Masterson, 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. F. pecs Wi 
G., New York 

Mother Alphonsa, Corliss, Wis.. 

Mother Leonarda, Stella Niagara, 


N. 

Mother 
land, 
Mother 
Joseph, O. 

— M. James, West Chester, 


wakes M. Katherine, Maud, Pa. 
~ % M. F. Murphy, Grand Forks, 


Rev. H. B. Nacey, 
— pares, Mich 
Rev. R. Nea Malden, ge 
Rev. Mata Neville Dayton, O.. 
Rev. Jas. F. Nolan, Baltimore 


Re Florence, Mt. 

Grosse 

Rt. Rev. by enn O’Brien, E. 
Cambridge, M: 

Rev. Thomas : ‘O'Brien, White- 
stone, N. Y 

V._ Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, S. M., 
Dayton, O. 

Rev. Jos. P. O’Reilly, Chicago.. 
7° R. Quinlan, Ft. Wayne, 
nd. 
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1915. ——.. 
Rev. Geo. Regenfuss, St. Francis, 
Rev. F. Rombouts, Baton Rouge, 
Uae ac oe atcgdia yes eee eons sue eds 


Rev. F. Rupert, Delphos, ¢ 
St. Stanislaus House of hcian 

CY Pee ere errr 
St. Agnes Academy, Indianapolis... 


ON SEE eee Oe errr rte rere 
Mother M. Teresa, Allegany, N. 
St. Xavier Academy, Chicago...... 
St. Francis School, Cleveland..... 
St. —_ Baptist’s School, Pitts- 

WANES caciccuci ete asgnderctasicesss ts 
St. Feast’ s School, Cleveland..... 


St. Mary’s School, Westphalia, 

UREN ho evaccccccccleteeataccndne®s 
Rev. I . Schmit, Cleveland....... 
Mr. G. W. Schmitt, New York.... 


Rev. F. M. Schneider, Brooklyn.. 
V. Rev. John F. Schoenhoeft, 

GURTIINED dc ccs veces cnavecnsetene 
Rev. F. W. Schaeper, C. PP. S., 

Adrian, Mich. 
I oo oncaeid con ecinesdacnnndess 
Rev. F. Schulze, St. Francis, Wis. 
Rev. Walter J. Shanley, Danbury, 

MME Nccataiccuncdedwacnecasaaeuse 
St. Peter’s School, Danbury, Conn. 
Rev. Thos. F. Shannon, Philadel. 


Sr. Emmerentia, Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 
Sr. Hermina, Norwood, O.......... 
Sr. Isabel, Owensboro, Ky......... 
Sr. Margaret Mary, Ogdensburg, 
WNP Seddide cave suatanetaces cuales 
Sr. Marie Louise, Brooklyn........ 
Sr. M. Agatha, Pittsburgh.. 
Sr. M. Agnes, Rutland, Vt 
Sr. M. Carmelia, Philadelphia...... 
Sr. M. Charles, Delhi, O 
Sr. M. Clare, Jersey City, N. J... 
Sr. el Edwardine, Grand Rapids, 
MONS aX tas Seen wadaneanusie eda 

Sr. M. Eugenia, Cleveland. 








Sr. M. Josephine, Newark, N. J... 
a nnd Eee, © S. -F.,; Winona, 
Se. Aaitide, 3. &. 9. Widen 
MG hat hier cake cee ccakeuaes sxe 


sr. M. Moreciie. Ridgeway, Ta, 
. M. Rose, O. M. C., Delaware, 
'M. Teresa, S. St. L 
Mother M. Petra, St. Loui 
Sr. M. Theresita, C. PP. S. 
GIMINRE Sc cocecucncee PE a nutucetcscus 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland.... 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Dayton, 
Rev. Thomas Small, Chicago...... 
Rev. ae J. Smith, Philadelphia. 
alter George Smith, Phila- 
delphia 


= Charles V. Stetter, Kentland, 





d. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Suhr, Pitts- 
MINUS Vahnddusccveaecdcdacascdenians 
Rev. E. Suppan, New Lexington, 
e. aay i andnendtidde dean emes 
BRS. DEMOOe ccetindves carve eens 


P. J. Supple, Rox- 
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1915. 

Rev. J. Tieken, Cincinnati........ 

Rev. L. A. Tieman, Cincinnati..... 

Rev. T ’. Tobin, Little Rock, 
WRU xceendcndeei cs cadudesncs dexeds 

Se ee A eee 


Ursuline Academy, Youngstown, O. 
Ursuline Sisters, St. Louis......... 
4 





Rev. F. J. Vallazza, : oe 
ENS 6 incsiads sazacainccaveedeeeude 
Rev. J. J. Vogl, Grand Rapids, 
MGM lscccdeeuccansducdaonvaadaees 


ch. 
Rev. Chas. Wirtz, Mt. Healthy, O. 
Rev. G. A. Wittemann, North 
oe |. a ry Pree 
Rev. Jos. Wuest, C. S. Sp., Detroit. 
Rev. O. Ziegler, St. Francis, Wis. 
St. saan College, Van Buren, 
Ree, John ¥. Conkle, Chicepen, 
WNGNG! wcis Saad catasenetuardveucdides 
Rev. E. P. Gahagan, Chicago...... 
a best L. Hollinger, Peoria, 





Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque....... 
Dominican Sisters, New York..... 
Mr. D. C. Fauss, New York....... 
Rev. J. E. Flood, Philadelphia..... 
Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, St. Louis. 
Rev. F. Keane, Pittsburgh weuenteds 
mew. J. J, Graham, Knoxville, 

OME coe cadioceracaaiactawdctea ts: 
Srs. = St. Francis, Fowler, Ind.. 
~ Ambrose College, Davenport, 
St. Joseph’s College, 

MR cee ee 


Academy of Our Lady, Chicago.. 


Dominican Sisters, ee 
Mother Mary, Philadelphia....... 
Rev. M. Donovan, Philadel- 
SUE. dn csctansmmatedcegehedesnaves 
Very Rev. J. M. Kirwin, La 

WRU NOES. a Wrdnid dedcxuddceuasns 


Mother M. Kevin, Taunton, Mass. 
Sr. M. Rogerid, S. S. N. D., Chi- 


ONE,“ caosicasvecmaicaducciuatexs 
Bro. Raymond, S. M., St. Louis.. 
— Thomas J. Finn, Norwalk, 
We can daccesacencccccsdceanawcs 
Rev. W. V. Fitzgerald, Rosalia, 
WHEE, “Sdasdardaccaedessedcessndec 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati.. 
Mr. DB. Herder; St. Louts......<.. 
Rev. H. A. Hukestein, St. Louis. 
Rev. John Louis, Detroit......... 
Rev. Mother General, Loretto, 


Mle. “aiden Waaeossuesbednenasuenaes 
Mt. Carmel Convent, Thibodaux, 


ey a3 F. Noll, Huntington, Ind. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. O’Brien, Kala- 


rr nee 
Hon. Joseph Pelletier, Roxbury, 
MA oxkgcd caneadta dcskte ckaes nea 
Rev. Pacificus Raith, O. M. Cap., 
Mt. Calvary, Mibatusecnecednees 
V. Rev. John Redeker, West- 
Ome ERR. i cindencacisedesa cess 
Rev. F. A. Rempe, Chicago...... 
= John’s Academy, Indianapolis. 
Rose School, Lima, O......... 
a W. A be tame, Oh..035: 


Cit J 
Mr. y Schmitt, Cincinnati.. 
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Sr. Dosithea, Lesnesaines, Md. 
Srs. - Charity, B. V. M. 


ca 

Sr. M. Elvira, B. V. M., 
ton, ar 

Srs. of Christian Charity, Detroit. 

Re J. M. Woods, Woodstock, 


St. Mary’s College, Monroe, Mich. 
Campion College, Prairie 
Chien, Wis. 
agen 


St. Cyril’ s College, Chicago 

St. Francis College, Trenton, 

ot Ignatius College, Chicago 
John’s College, Toledo, O.... 


“9 cas Ay College, W. 


Glencoe, Mo.. 
Cambridge, 


La Salle Institute, 
~ od h ; Ryan, 


Joseph, S. Bethlehem, 


Pn — St. 
Pa, 


St. Marys of the Springs Acad- 
emy, Shepard, 
St. Francis Assisi 

Francis, Wis 
= Mother M. Thecla, St. 


Sr. ‘M. , BV. OE, 
tiac, ° 
Mr. F. F. Ainsworth, Chicago.... 


~— Edward Dahmus, Columbus, 
Rev. H. A. Gallagher, 


Villanova, Pa. 
C. Hengell, 


Convent, 
Fran- 


Pon- 


Manitowoc, 


Duluth, 


cally Convent, 
is 
Francis Hufnagel, 
in 
ae. Patrick McInerny, 


Rey. | 


Topeka, 


var "Rev. D. Mullane, C. SS. 
. New Orleans 
Rev. 


. zane T. Mullen, 
Veer B. J. Mulligan, Camden, 


Rev. J. Rensmann, St. 
Rev. J. Re. Roth, Washington, DiC. 


.  Patrick’s Com. Academy, 
Chicago 
Rev. John J. Shaw, Lowell, Mass. 
Sr. Eugenia Fealy, St. Louis..... 
Sr. Irene, Green Bay, Wis 
Sr. M. Angeline, C. S. A., Fond- 
du-Lac, Wis. 
Srs, of. Charity, B. V. ‘M., 


uque 
Srs. of Divime Providence, Ka- 
lida, O 
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ate. of Divine Providence, Pitts- 
urg’ 

Srs. be Loretto, Louisville, Ky.. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Hamilton, 0: 
Srs. of Precious Blood, Maria 

Stein, O. 

Srs. of St. Francis, Lafayette, Ind. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Mansfield, O.. 
_ Pas St. Francis, Oldenburg, 


a J. N. Supple, Charlestown, 

as 

Rev. i. A. Tragesser, S. M., Clay- 
ton, Mo. 

Ursuline Academy, Alton, IIl.. 

Rt. Rev. J. J. Ward, Philadelphia. 

V. Rev. T. J. Weldon, C. M., 
New Orleans 

V. Rev. Method. Vones, O. S. B., 
ae gl 

Rev. C. 

Mt. St. 
burg, 

St. Basil’s School, Chicago 

Donation (Rt. Rev. Philip J. Gar- 
tigan, D, D;, Sioux City, Ja.).. 

St. Bede's Coliege, Peru, Il 

St. Lawrence College, Mt. 
vary, Wis. 

St. Procopius College, 
Mt. St. Scholastica’s 
Canon City, Colo 

ev. W. 4 

Creek, Pa. 
Srs. of Divine 
Antonio, Tex. 
Rev. 

cisco 
Dominican 

ose, Cal. 
Rev. W. S. 

‘onn. 
Mother Ernestina, Taunton, Mass. 
Mother M. Pacifica, Peoria, Ill.. 
Rev. A. O’Neill, Rochester, N. ¥y? 
Sacred Heart Convent. St. Louis. 
o Leo Abbey, Saint Leo, Fla.... 

hse Academy, Galesburg, 


School, Ar- 


Hickey, Dayton, O 
Maris Seminary, Emmits- 


Lisle, 
Academy, 


Providence, San 


Sisters, 


McElroy, New Haven, 


st Piss Parochial 
lington, Mass. 
Sr. M. Cornelia, Hoboken, N 
er M. Flavia, Brookl 
Cornelia, S. N. D., Cincinnati. 
er Marie of the Angels, Ss. N. D 
Cincinnati 
Sr. Philippa, S. N. D., Cincinnati. 
Sr. Stanislaus, S. N. D., Cincinnati 
Sr. pumane, Cincinnati. 
Sr. Teresa, Sy N. D., Cincinnati.. 
Srs. of Charity, Lowell, Mass 


a bg Charity, New Haven, 


Srs. rae Charity, B. V. M., Chicago 

Srs. of Divine Providence, Elm- 
wood Place, O 

Srs. of Holy Child Jesus, 
York 

Srs. 


New 


Srs. "aL Notre Dame, Lynn, Mass.. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Cincinnati 
(Grandin Rd.) 

Sr. Marie, Cincinnati. 
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ier 1915. 1, 1915. 
<< Agnes, Fond-du-Lac, S. Srs. of Notre 
Charles, 0. 
26. Srs. of St. Dominic, Watertown, 
ass. 
Sea. of St. Francis, Milwaukee.. 26. Srs. of St. Francis, Aurora, Il... 
Mother Gerardino, Willimantic, 26. Srs. of St. Francis, Cincinnati (EF. 
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Sr. “of St. Francis, Hammond, 
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Sr. Innocentia, Circleville, O 
Srs. of St. Joseph, 

Canisius College, Buffalo 
ae ollege, Conception, 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. 
Georgetown University, Washing- 


ton, D. 
Manhattan College, New York.. 
Rock, Hill College, Ellicott City, 


St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 
St. Louis University, St. Louis.. 
University of Detroit, Detroit.. 
Sr. M. Cyrilla, O. S. 

waukee 
Rev. Thos. F. Gregg, New York.. 
Notre Dame Academy, Cincinnati. 
Sr. Cecilia Aloyse, Cincinnati.. 
Sr. Christina, Cincinnati 
Sr... M. Loretta, ©. Ss. 

cinnati 7 
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Woods Ill. 
a. St. Francis, New Cambria, 


Ss. "See of Notre Dame, St. lees. 

Srs. of St. Francis, Union, Mo.. 

Rev. F. Wachendorfer, C. PP 
Se ay Ind. 

Mr. Jos. A. Weldon, Pittsburgh.. 

Duquesne "tarcerant: Pittsburgh... 

St. Mary’s College and — 
Notre Dame, Ind 

St. Peter’s College, 


3 . Van Antwerp, Detroit. 
Rev. J. Dillon, Newark, 
Holy Family Academy, Chicago. . 
St. Joseph’s Normal College, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. James A. Horton, S. M., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Mr. A. C. Monahan, Washington, 
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Srs. of Christian Charity, 
Ulm, — 
Srs. 
Ind. 
Srs. of Mercy, Philadelphia 
= Academy, Muskegon, 
Rev. ora Coyle, St. Louis..... 


Michael s School, Cleveland.. : Dolan, Ubly, Mich 
Mary Loyola, d } 27. D. Flannery, Alpena, 


a> a Christian Charity, New 

wae Edward F. a see 
Rev. 1 Ke Johnson, S. Boston.. 
Mr. H. zone, 1 oe fot York.. 
— = Emanuel, Newburgh, 


St. Michael’s School, Brooklyn.. 
* Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, 


robe 
oe 


ig 


t. 
St. Teresa’s School, St. Louis.... 
Rev. Karl J. Alter, Lima, O 
Brother Denis, Baltimore 
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7. 
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Tass. 

on ames Stapleton, Detroit.. 
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May, 1915. 
31. Rev. a ne 


ton, Cc 
31. ey. J. Mt. McMahon, 


McCormick, Washing- 
Ph. D., New 


nee. Francis Miller, C. SS. R., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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ington, Md. 
31. Dr. John Ranly, Cincinnati 
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31. St. Agnes Academy, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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12, ake University, Omaha, 
12. “Joseph so Seminary, Yonkers, 
12. Aauinas College, Columbus, O.°.. 
12. Joseph’s Academy, Columbus, 
12. 8. Sr “Notre Dame, Malden, 
12 Sts, of St. Francis, Gallup, N. 
12, Mother Caccilis, Racine, Wis..... 
14. St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore... 
14. Dubuque College, Dubuque, Ia... 
14. Mother Evangelista, Milwaukee... 
14. Servite Fathers, Chicago.......... 
14. Sr. M. Huberta, Chicago.......... 
14. Donation (Rt. Rev. Paul J. Nuss- 
rem. . ., Corpus Christi 
14. St. Elizabeth's Institute, St. Louis 
14. St. Joseph’s Academy, Des Moines, 
14. St Joseph's Academy, "Guthrie, 
14. Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland. 
14. Rev. Wm. McMullen, Pittsburgh. 
14. Rev. D. Malady, Pittsburgh... 
14. ee Cecelia, ubuque, Ia.... 
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14. Mother M. Aquinata, O. 
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i7- De Paul University, Chicago...... 
17. Rev. ae Bouchard, Manistee, 
1%. Le ‘Seti Academy, Covington, 
17 =, NT. Bernardine, Cedar Rapids, 
Di cd en an cuntawakesd cas enrten ce 
17. Srs. of St. Francis, St. John, Ind. 
17 ey, Trinity School, N iddletown, 
17. Rev. T. Eaton, Mobile, Ala.. 
17. Rev. P. J. McCormack, Boston... 
17. Rev. B. oeller, Cincinnati....... 
17. St. We... EMG, BOUalO. oc. cocices. 
17. Sr. M. Octavia, Anderson, Ind..... 
i. Oe ne William, Atlantic City, 
17 due of Charity, Greensburg, Pa.. 
17. Srs. of Christian Charity, Philadel- 
phia. (E. Allegheny Av.;....... 
17. S. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis. 
A a” ee 
17. S. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis. 
ER IEE oc cemewécdcudecaneis 
17. Srs. of Providence, Chelsea, Mass. 
17. Srs. of Providence, Chicago. (St. 
MA MOLY vckecdid cannes leddivets 
17. Srs. of Providence, Ft. Wayne 
BUR  Lideuch cure dvd staeaerete skanees 
17 ~~, P. Ternes,, Marine City, 
18.. St. Mary’s College, Northeast, Pa. 
18. V. Rev. Francisco Garcia, O. R 
BOGREVVIUSs Eines cccsccssussces 
18. Rev. David O’Meara em 
18. Rev. J. J. O’Rourke, C. >, New 
SARE eee Pe eee 
18. Srs. of St. Mary, Lockport, N. Y 
Is. Rev. Wm. A. Fitzgerald, Groton, 
cog cabatesaneccnsecness kien 
1s. Miss Margaret Goodman Hall, 
EE, watccnsvanudscncenceens 
18. Srs. of Christian Charity, St. 
ED cnc ntioveccaccnsawenspagus eee 
18. Srs. of Notre Dame, Fremont, O. 
18. Srs. of St. Joseph, Augusta, Ga.. 
20. Rev. J. B. Berg, Whiting, Ind.. 
20. Rev. D. A. Morrissey, Philadel- 
MMA. scones cd 8G UU nun ececewemenns.s 
20. St  Mary’s Alumni Association, 
PENNE ¢ ROUT. Saxvacccseconcen 
20. Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago. (St. 
TAMING: (SOMIMED © S digames'dscdsces'e 
20. Mr. Joseph Otten, Pittsburgh..... 
Te AO ec un nsungnaraewanaasenkdeas 
20. Bros. of Mary, Erie; Pa..:....... 
20. Rev. Wm. D. Hickey, Dayton, O. 
20. Rev. L. J. Kelly, Leonard- 
BR, TI écéuake cctudegensoupasss 
20. Rev. Thos. J. Larkin, S. M., New 
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17. Mother Mechtilde, S. Lawrence, 
ME... cdnavseuiansdaace scamueess 2 00 
20. Mt. St. Mary’s, Fall River, Mass. 2 00 
20. Rev. P. B. Phelan, Hol oke, Mass. 2 00 
20. St. Joseph’s School, Milcauiie... 2 00 
20. St. Mary’s School, Elyria, O...... 2 00 
20. St. Rose’s Convent, La Crosse, 
Wn cuscpuwdkeadcedacecagtenaauas 2 00 
20. Sr. Mary Augustine, Amesbury, 
PMO, ce ncneciccessscecseverscossnce 2 00 
20. Sr. M. Hermina, West Point, 
WED duvauccamnccackavecdsnetacnes 2 00 
20. Sr. Mu. Pia, nian 
ton, Ill. stuawuaetecokewe 2 00 
20. Srs. of Mercy s 2 00 
20. S. Srs. of Notre Tews. Prairie 
Ce Cle Wiis cntccenscscacexe 2 00 
20. Srs. of *St. Francis, Cedar Lake, 
UME di nctdmtdaderikecadnodexdnetes 2 00 
20. Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia 
Cte BUSS decancdennbecpasness 2 00 
20. Rev. J. A. Supple, Boston......... 2 00 
20. Rev. L. Yeske, S. M., Dayton, O. 2 00 
20. Sr. Norberta, Homestead, Pa..... 4 00 
20. Academy of Our Lady of the 
Lake, San Antonio, Tex........ 5 00 
23. St. John’s Eccl. Seminary, Boston. 20 00 
93. Sr. M. Ludivine, Kansas City, Mo. 16 00 
23. Mt. St. Joseph’s College, alti- 
MOTE ecccccccccsccccsccvcccoscece 10 00 
23. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Boyle, V. G 
po eS rere re 6 00 
23. Holy Name School, Duquesne, Pa. 6 00 
23. Rev. John Miles, Maybee, Mich.. 4 00 
23. Mother M. Cyril, Scranton, Pa... 4 00 
23. Sr. M. Tharsilla, Willimantic, 
OE. . ddinnknndnestadetnanarkeness 4 00 
23. Srs. of Notre Dame, Wabasha, 
TAL* wv ucriceeaunetibkedabaawuar 4 00 
23. Rev. Sturmius Haertl, St. Nazianz, 
MEM). + calsiecvd acncteuds dekaboct dunes 2 00 
93. Rev. A. Hemmersbach, Cincinnati. 2 00 
23. Rev. H. Jaegering, St. Louis...... 2 00 
98. Rev. S. Kenny, W. Hartford, 
COG) cxcdindad@aubheds<tausaehaeos 2 00 
23. Our Lady of Providence Academy, 
NN 85 co ne aciesddscuacstrcuens 2 00 
23. St. Boniface’s School, Cleveland.. 2 00 
23. St. John’s School, Canton, O...... 2 00 
23. St. Viator’s School, Chicago...... 2 00 
23. Sr. M. Columba, Detroit.......... 2 00 
238. Srs. of Charity of Nazareth, New- 
DGGE, GRR e  caats ie heccscnevucsseu 2 00 
Foetal Reeeigte .ccicscacccnds $7,961 08 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1914........ $3,406 97 
Net receipts of year..........sc0- 4,554 11 
$7,961 08 











GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


St. PAuL, MINN., JUNE 28, 1915. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation was held in St. Paul, Minnesota, on June 28 to July 1, 
1915. Ata reception tendered to the delegates in St. Paul Hotel, 
on Monday evening, June 28, Archbishop Ireland, accompanied 
by Bishop McGolrick and Bishop Lawler, was present and wel- 
comed the members of the Association to his metropolitan city. 
Bishop Shahan responded to his welcome, and the delegates 
were then presented to the Archbishop and the Bishops, by 
3ishop Shahan, the President General, and Dr: Howard, the 
Secretary General. A program of music gave pleasure to all. 

Pontifical Mass was celebrated in the new St. Paul Cathedral 
by Rt. Rev. James. McGolrick, D. D., Bishop of Duluth. Arch- 
bishop Ireland was on the throne, and Bishop Lawler was present. 
The services were attended by 2600 people. The Archbishop 
stated that it gave him the greatest satisfaction that the first 
national gathering held in the new Cathedral was that of the 
Catholic Educational Association; and that his pleasure was due 
to the personal esteem he had for the members, and his appre- 
ciation of the dignity of the cause to which their lives were 
devoted. After the Gospel the Archbishop addressed the del- 
egates. 


SERMON OF MOST REVEREND JOHN IRELAND, D.D. 


“Going therefore teach ye all nations: baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. And behold I 
am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.”—(Matt. 
XXVIII, 19-20.) 


I tell, in His own words, the injunction of the Saviour to His 
Church, even to the consummation of the world. I tell the reason 
(30) 
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of the proclamation which to-day is that of the Catholic Church 
in the United States of America: Catholiq schools for Catholic 
youth. That the Church was ever mindful of the injunction to 
teach all nations, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
the Saviour has commanded, the facts in the story of her life and 
activities provide abundant proof. That in her obedience to 
the injunction, she ever received the supernatural aid promised 
to her — “And behold I am with you all days’ —the no less 
abundant proof is had from the characteristic wisdom and 
courage which ever marked her march .through time and space, 
from the clearness of vision with which she ever promptly dis- 
covered menaces of peril, from the daring of hand with which 
at once she set herself to conquer whatever obstacles one situa- 
tion or another was wont to fling across her pathway. 

Such the Church in history: such the Church to-day in 
America. I announce one of the most meaningful acts in her 
entire history — one, most expressive of her accurate and far- 
peering vision into present and future happenings, and equally 
so of her wondrous courage to confront existing contingencies 
and sweep seeming defeat into triumphant victory. I have be- 


‘fore my eyes the Catholic schools of America, primary and sec- 


ondary, so numerous ‘and so efficient to-day, to be yet more 
numerous and more efficient to-morrow. 


CONDITIONS CONFRONTING THE CHURCHES 


The schools of the State were secularized, restricted by edict 
of law to the teaching of purely secular themes. Religion, in 
every form, was excluded from the prescribed curriculum. To 
its secularized schools the State was lavish of financial support: 
the entire citizenship of the land was taxed to replenish their 
treasury. Furthermore, were the Catholic Church to dissent 
from them, and open other schools in better accord with her 
principles, she was reduced to ask from her faithful people 
double taxation, to maintain her own schools while doing their 
part towards maintaining the schools of the State. Public 
opinion was resolute in its championship of the secularized 
school. To run counter to it in this regard was to incur, in 
no small measure, the suspicion of treason to the country. The 
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secularized school, it was asserted, is the corollary of the prin- 
ciple which none would deny, that universal instruction is neces- 
sary both to the welfare of the individual citizen and to that 
of the general commonwealth: and so in the eyes of public 
opinion he who refused for his children the secularized school 
was the enemy of universal instruction, the enemy of the country 
itself. 

Meanwhile the Catholic Church was convinced that in loyalty 
to her mission to teach all nations the religion of the Saviour, 
she should not accept the secularized school as the fit nursery 
of childhood and of youth. What else was she to do but to have 
her own schools, whatever the financial cost this should entail, 
whatever the misunderstandings and misstatements it might 
awaken. This she has done; this she is doing. 


PARAMOUNT INFLUENCE OF THE SCHOOL 


The influence of the school upon future manhood and woman- 
hood cannot be overduly emphasized. It is the nursery where 
mind and heart are put into enduring form. This is the rule, 
which exceptions only confirm. . The lessons of the school, direct _ 
or indirect, are those that in coming time will dominate the 
intellect: impressions set there upon the soul sink into its deepest 
fibre: they will not depart with the passing of the years. Five 
days out of the seven the school holds sway: they are the days 
of serious labor, of serious reflection. Outside those days, play 
and rest are urgent in their claim. To be effective, the school 
must be authoritative: the master’s word is the law: the 
master’s nod, the compass of orientation. As he speaks, as he 
breathes, so speaks and breathes the pupil. The silent atmos- 
phere of the school in itself is a strong formative element: it 
is to the mind and the heart, as the air of the skies to the 
material body. That the lessons, the influences, of the class- 
room are paramount in importance, is the open proclamation 
of leaders in plans and systems of pedagogics. What does not 
enter, one way or another, into the curriculum of the classroom, 
they ceaslessly repeat, will be no part, or only a minimized part, 
of the subsequent career of the pupil. It has become a truism, 
that the classroom is the training field of manhood and woman- 
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hood. As the pupil in the classroom, so later the man and the 
woman. This being the undenied fact, I put the question: Is 
the secularized schoolroom the place for the Catholic child? 
Can the Catholic Church, with loyalty to her principles and to 
the requirements of her faith, countenance the secularized 
school? 
THE SECULARIZED SCHOOL, BY ITS EXCLUSIONS, A 
VIOLENCE TO SECULAR KNOWLEDGE ITSELF 

I take the secularized school under its most favorable profes- 
sions, such as its fair-minded advocates would have it — absolute 
neutrality with regard to religion, to each and every form of 
religion, to each and every church or religious association. I 
might argue in the interests of the human mind, and on its 
behalf protest against the secularized school. Secular knowledge 
itself forbids the shortcomings of the secularized school. Science 
is led to roam through the universe, investigate its happenings, 
discover its processes and laws. But to the surging interroga- 
tions — whence and whither — silence is interposed. The cause 
of the universe, the guidance of its movements, the purpose of 
its cravings and aspirations must not be mentioned. To speak 
of the ever-living God, as Creator and Ruler, were rank sec- 
tarianism, offensive to atheist and agnostic. Nor, on the other 
hand, is the limitless potency of self-existing matter to be men- 
tioned: theist and Christian would raise the cry of alarm. The 
annals of history are unfolded to the wondering eye. A mar- 
velous kaleidoscopic drama it is of men and of ideals. But 
what is history, what are the forces that fashioned it into shape, 
inspired and determined its development? The providence of 
the omniscient God must not be invoked, neither the blind 
evolution of matter. Either assertion suggests sectarianism, 
violates religious neutrality. Heroes, whose names spell magic 
influences, whose hands wrought mighty deeds, pass in review: 
their motives, their sources of strength, the result of their labors, 
challenge dispute and examination. One, however, there is, the 
mightiest in word and work, who escapes inquiry — Jesus of 
Nazareth. Who He is, no one must ask, no one must answer. 
It were sectarianism whether the reply were affirmation or nega- 
tion. The literatures of the world open their pages to nurture 
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the mind and inflame the heart. But the Book of books, that 
which is the most sublime in beauty, which more than all others 
has dominated the civilized world, the Bible, shall not be read, 
nor even seen. It is a book of religion around which contro- 
versies rage: silence in its regard is the price of peace. What 
else is the secularized school but the woeful mutilation of the 
field of secular knowledge, within the most vitalizing scopes of 
its own teachings ? 

But my present contention is with Catholics: The Catholic 
school for the Catholic child. 
BG eri I2 8. 
THE EXCLUSIONS OF THE SECULARIZED SCHOOLS FATAL TO RELIGION 

Glacial and soul-chilling this secularized school, from which 
God, His Christ, His Church are bidden away. How could the 
Catholic parent dare thrust into the vast void his tender-minded, 
tender-hearted child! To have the supernatural world forgotten, 
designedly and professedly, is a sacrilege, a violence to God, a 
violence to the soul of the child. God is the Creator, Alpha and 
Omega of all things: Christ is the Saviour, through whose name 
there is salvation to men and to nations: religion, the ascension 
of the soul to God and to Christ, is the all in all in the life of 
the human soul. Yet during school hours, the time of serious 
thought, God, Christ, religion, are not spoken of, the entire span 
of the hours being devoted solely to the earth and to the things 
of earth. The compelling effect upon the pupil is the impres- 
sion that amid the activities of men, earth and the things of 
earth prevail, that Heaven and the things of Heaven, if at all 
worthy of notice, must confine themselves to odd moments, the 
nooks and corners of human life. The negation of religion in 
the schoolroom is fatal to religion, to the sense of its impor- 
tance, to the vigor of the influences that should radiate from it 
across the whole sphere of man’s thinking and acting. Mem- 
ories of youth endure: to the adult whose formative days were 
spent in a secularized schoolroom, those memories are of a 
humanity without God, without Christ. The secularized school 
is the expulsion of God and of Christ from the mind and the 
heart of the child, with the resulting expulsion of Him from 
the mind and the heart of the adult. 
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But we must go further and accept facts as they really are. 
There is no neutrality in the secularized school. Text-books 
abound in misrepresentations and calumnies with regard to the 
Church: teachers, non-Catholics, non-Christians, do not refrain 
from giving expression to their views. Those views, when not 
openly spoken, exude from the very atmosphere these teachers 
create, consciously or unconsciously. To the pupil the teacher 
sits in the chair of knowledge: he is listened to with respect 
and obedience: his opinions and judgments, whether he will it 
or not, he cannot conceal. For the child, untutored and tender- 
minded, the neutral school does not exist: it is Catholic or 
Protestant, Christian or Hebrew, theist or agnostic or baldly 
materialistic. 


RELIGION MUST BE TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


Not taught in the schoolroom, where will religion be taught? 
Let us remember that the Catholic faith is a science in itself — 
lengthy and complex in its propositions, precise and dogmatic 
in its demands. It is not learned in brief moments, with easy 
expenditures of attention. It is no general mental assent to 
which the slight prompting of the will may give birth: it is 
no vague aspiration to which a passing word or example lends 
a power of uplift. The Catholic faith is a well-coordinated 
and explicit system of divinely-received truths: it is the firm 
grasp of those truths by mind and heart: it is the plenary yield- 
ing of the energies of life to the consequences of those truths. 
An attempt to teach Catholic faith, short of long time and 
thorough drilling, is a profitless beating of the air. The place 
to teach religion is the schoolroom, where time and circumstances 
permit and authorize thought and work, where each theme and 
study takes its proper rank, religion first and foremost, per- 
meating and inspiring all else, while other themes still are loyally 
treated to their due share of attention and respect. 


THE HOME AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL INSUFFICIENT 
FOR RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
Need I discuss: the home and the Sunday school as factors in 
the religious formation of the child? As a matter of fact, 
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religion is not taught in the home. Few parents are capable to 
teach religion: fewer yet take the time, or have the will to teach 
it. If they fain would teach religion, when and where the op- 
portunity? The day’s harassing labor over, fathers and 
mothers covet rest and recreation: the wearisome drudgery of 
the schoolroom sloughed off, children are loath to listen. Par- 
ents do not trust in the lessons of the home to teach to their 
children the sciences of earth. Are lessons in religion less’ 
valuable, or more easily dealt with than lessons in music and 
grammar, in chemistry or history? The Sunday school! For 
multitudes of children the Sunday school does not exist: they 
do not, they will not, come to it. To those who do come, what 
is the Sunday school? One hour in the week, a hurried re- 
hearsal of words, a specious makeshift, harmful inasmuch as it 
excuses from the thorough study that alone suffices in matters 
of religion. The Sunday school taking the place of the regular 
school of five days in the week, is not to be thought of among 
Catholics. Were the Catholic Church in America to confide 
in the home and the Sunday school for the religious education 
of her children, she were preparing a death-blow to herself 
and to the sacred message of which she was made the voice- 
bearer and the defender. 


I quote the examinations in religion, over which I preside 
when I visit parishes for the administration of the sacrament 
of confirmation. Few the glances, few the questionings needed 
to differentiate the pupils of the Catholic school from those 
whose religious training is presumed to have come from the 
home or the Sunday school. As the pupils of the Catholic 
school pass in review, prompt in reply and elucidation, beam- 
ing in countenance with the joyous rays of spiritual grace and 
piety, I feel that in the future years the Church is sure to 
have from them its throng of loyal soldiers, in whose hands 
her destinies are safe. But as I observe and question these 
children who, for their religious training, have relied on other 
agencies, I tremble for the faith of those children, for the 
fortunes of the Church so far as they may be her champions. 
I never arise from a Confirmation examination without an act 
of praise to God for our Catholic schools, without an act of 
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deep regret that still there are Catholic children outside their 
tutelage. 
NO FAITH, NO MORALS 


Religion barred from the schoolroom, the all-important ques- 
tion arises: What is done to ground the pupil in good morals? 
The effective foundation of good morals is faith in the living 
God, supreme ruler of men, faith in the ever-abiding Christ, 
Saviour of mankind, faith in the sacramental graces flowing 
from the merits of Christ and distributed to souls through the 
agencies of His Church. The supernatural is the birthplace 
of human virture: thence the rays to enlighten the reason of 
man, thence the inspiration to awaken and fortify his con- 
science — thence, too, the sanction of love and of fear to impel 
his will to the observance of righteousness, to deter it from 
evil-doing. But all this is religion, of which no mention is 
allowed. What remains? Pitiable appeals to counsels of rea- 
son, to impending punishments of human law, to frowns of 
public opinion, to policies of worldly expediency. Pathetic it 
is to listen to the devices proposed as substitutes for religion 
in the teaching of morals. The imperious need of morals none 
there are who doubt: none, who doubts that the season of 
formation in morals is childhood and youth. The cry of public 
opinion is that in some way morals be taught in the schools of 
the land, and panacea after panacea is read out to instructors 
and to pupils. The vainest illusion the panacea is— at best 
a whispering of words that for a moment, perhaps, temper 
temptation in specially favored circumstances of soul and of 
surroundings, unable, however, to raise a ripple over the angry 
billows of sin and of peril of sin in which are immersed the 
masses of our common humanity. God and Christ are the 
masters, the guardians of morals: dare not, fathers and 
mothers, choose for your little ones schools that vow their 
name to silence and oblivion! 


THE SECULARIZED SCHOOL CAUSE OF WIDE-SPREADING 
EFFACEMENT OF RELIGION FROM AMERICA 


Were I to argue further as to the effect of the secularized 
school upon religion, I should invite you to remark its too visible 
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results in the country at large outside the Catholic Church. 
Time was, not so long ago, when the masses of Americans 
held firmly to one form or to another of Christian faith, when 
to stay away from religious service on Sunday was to invoke 
upon oneself serious public criticism. To-day, among the 
masses, only tattered and shattered shreds of Christianity sub- 
sist, when it is at all anything more than a memory, or a 
mere wave of so-called human. brotherhood or social uplift. 
To-day Protestant temples gather into their pews on Sunday 
mere handfuls of worshippers, and the thinning of the ranks 
grows yearly apace. The fatal day seems near when outside 
the Catholic Church Christ and His Gospel shall be accepted 
as nought else than ordinary natural incidents on the pages 
of humanity’s history. To the effacement of the supernatural 
there may be auxiliary causes: the chief cause, it can not be 
denied, is that religion is barred from the school, and that, con- 
sequently, childhood and youth grow up in ignorance of God 
and of their duties to Him. Thoughtful Protestants, for whom 
the word of God has still a meaning, for whom God and Christ 
remain the vital factor of salvation in time and in eternity, 
deplore the secularism of the schoolroom and are of one mind 
with Catholics as to its dire results. Witness the oft-repeated 
clamorings, in themselves well-intentioned, however pathetic in 
their futility, to have a few words of prayer recited in the 
schoolroom, together with a reading of the Bible or of some 
peculiarly chosen extracts from it. Unfortunately even that 
small pittance of religion is a violation of the neutrality of the 
schoolroom, and meets with popular repulse. That pittance is 
opposed on the one hand by such as will allow no religion to 
themselves or to their children, and on the other by such as 
see in it, because of its littleness, an utterly insufficient train- 
ing in religion, a harmful and forbidden mutilation of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Witness, too, the consistent and 
courageous determination of some few of the Protestant 
churches, who do as Catholics do, building up their own schools 
where the fullness of what they believe is given out in daily 
lessons without obstruction from law or custom. 


The secularized schoolroom has its logical advocates and de- 
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fenders: they are those whose religion is agnosticism or mater- 
ialism, the avowed foes of God and of Christ. Other advo- 
cates there are, those who still retain memories of the Christian 
faith of their fathers and mothers— who, however, are so 
weak in their adhesion to their memories as to be unmindful 
of the perils to which they expose the faith of their children, 
or are unwilling to make sacrifices on its behalf. Others still we 
know of, from whom in time better things may be expected. 
They are those—and to-day they are not very few — who, 
though earnest in their religious belief, and sincere in their 
efforts to transmit it unimpaired to their children, have not been 
brought to understand the deadly effects of the unreligious 
schoolroom. Further experiences of those effects, soon to be 
unmistakable, will, let us hope, open their minds to the error 
of their present manner of thought. 


ONE COURSE OPEN TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH —TO ESTABLISH 
HER OWN SCHOOLS 


Impossible*to the Catholic Church to lend approval or coun- 
tenance to the secularized school, or by inaction on her part to 
authorize Catholics to confide to it the education of their little 
ones. To have done so, were to have renounced her allegiance 
to the commission—“Teach all nations.... teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” What 
then was the Church to do? What else could she have dared to 
do than what she resolutely set herself to do, however heavy 
the cost, however heroic the sacrifice? She established her 
own schools. The Church essayed what foes and many timid 
friends declared to be utterly beyond her power to execute. 
Her courage has been rewarded with triumphs that are mar- 
velous, little short of the miraculous, if at all short of it we 
may say them to be. The figures in the Catholic Directory tell 
the wonder as it is to-day: Parish schools in the United 
States, five thousand four hundred and eighty-eight; academies 
and colleges, nine hundred and nine—pupils in attendance, one 
million four hundred and fifty-six thousand two hundred and 
nine—schools, academies and colleges, having as their crown 
and supreme support, a great Catholic university in the capital 
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city of the nation, with a studentship reaching into the fifteen 
hundred. This much to-day: and the work is in its begin- 
nings. The triumph of the Catholic Church is not so much 
the number of schools already in active operation, or the num- 
ber of pupils crowding into their halls: rather it is the bolder 
consciousness which is hers of the righteousness of her cause, 
her firmness of resolve to go forward to further and higher 
achievements, her confident assurance that continued time means 
continued victory, until the absence of a Catholic child from a 
Catholic school will be the rare exception to be excused only by 
most exceptionable situations. This morning, we chant the 
victories of Catholic education in America. 


EFFICIENCY OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS—MUNIFICENCE OF CATHOLICS 
TOWARDS CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


It was wont to be said that, whatever the good will and the 
effort, Catholic schools could never rival the schools of the 
State in their efficiency to impart secular knowledge, that, in 
consequence, Catholics would be deterred from patrgnizing them. 
No fear is to-day admissible. The Catholic school is its own 
argument. Its efficiency is proven. The Catholic school chal- 
lenges superiority. Wherever comparative examinations are 
had, our Catholic boys and girls rank high in markings: wher- 
ever in the several callings of later life ability, together with 
punctuality, honor and honesty, is at a premium, our youths, 
former pupils of Catholic schools, command and obtain favor. 
No longer is there dispute as to the efficiency of our Catholic 
schools in matters of secular knowledge: their efficiency is a 
patent, incontrovertible fact. 

It was wont to be said that the Catholic people would deem 
the financial burden of supporting their own schools too heavy 
to be borne, and quickly would grow impatient of it. Appar- 
ently there was much reason for this assertion. The Catholic 
people as a class, are not the possessors of wealth; they are 
compelled by the law of the land, while supporting their own 
schools, to do their share to aid the schools of the State. But 
those who spoke of peril on this score did not know the Cath- 
olics of America, did not measure aright the strength of their 
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faith, and their power of sacrifice in its defence. Few things 
in the history of Christian generosity the world over, parallel 
the munificence of the Catholics of America on behalf of their 
schools, their colleges and their university. They rose to the 
full intelligence of the need there is for Catholic schools: they 
were determined to be equal to all demands that this need should 
impose upon thefn. No longer is there fear lest the Church 
may not safely count upon her people in all that she undertakes 
to save the faith of her children, to put into plenary execution 
her commission to teach the Gospel of supernatural truth to all 
nations, in all ages. Magnificent they are, the Catholic people 
of America, a spectacle in which men and angels must take 
delight. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION DISARMED 

In America the position of the Catholic Church on the ques- 
tion of schools was misunderstood. Time has justified her in 
the eyes of American public opinion. 

Our shrinkage from contact with the secularized school was 
interpreted as opposition to knowledge itself, as a covert effort on 
the part of the Church to hold her people in the darkness of 
servitude. Catholic schools among the most efficient in the land, 
priests and people eager to uphold and multiply them, unlimited 
sacrifices that alf our children be educated and rise high in 
scholarship, have made clear that the Church in America is the 
friend and abettor of education, from the lowest primary school- 
room, to the most learned university. He who runs may read: 
he who still in America prattles of the Catholic Church as the 
fosterer of mental ignorance is incapable of seeing the sun in 
the splendor of its noonday rays. 

It was said that the secularized schoolroom is the great Amer- 
ican institution, that in shunning it Catholics show lack of 
patriotism to America. The schoolroom, if you will, is the great 
American institution. To the schoolroom Catholics accord whole- 
hearted devotion. In this devotion they yield to none among 
their fellow citizens. Farther do they go than others of their 
fellow Americans. To have the schoolroom, to which their chil- 
dren may repair, they tax themselves doubly: they share in the 
maintenance of the secularized school, from which others draw 
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benefits, and then pour out lavishly of their money to create for 
themselves the schoolroom where their faith is in safety. The 
schoolroom is.the American institution: the exclusion of religion 
from the schoolroom is not the American institution: to this ex- 
clusion only do Catholics make objection. Her reasons are no- 
longer misunderstood in America. 

And this other charge we were wont to hear—that American 
patriotism was barred from our schools. Facts, however, are 
too plainly seen to be doubted. No other schools there are in 
which America is more honored and loved than in the Catholic 
school: no other schools there are in which the flag of America 
draws to itself more ardent love and devotion. Too plainly, also, 
to be doubted, is this other fact seen and known, that when 
America is the issue of the battlefield, former pupils of our 
schools are there, in their full proportions, to combat and to die. 
In Catholic schools patriotism is inculcated as a religious, even 
more than. as a civic duty; the oath of allegiance to the country 
is taught to be an act of which the Almighty God is the sovereign 
guardian. 

The contention of the Catholic school is the principle that 
religion should permeate and vivify the education of childhood 
and of youth. On this principle the Catholic Church rests her 
case before public opinion. Differ from us who may: combat 
against us who may, provided the principle we uphold is under- 
stood and honorably admitted. 


PRAISE TO PASTORS. PRAISE TO TEACHING BROTHERHOODS AND 
SISTERHOODS OF THE CHURCH 


As we chant the triumph of our schools—praise to whom 
praise is due. 

I name the pastors of parishes. With what whole-hearted 
energy they have thrown themselves into the breach! Sacrifices, 
heroic in their exigencies were to be made: they have been 
made cheerfully and perseveringly. By continuous exhortation, 
by unceasing impulse of example, they have likened to their own 
the convictions, the sacrifices of their people—and so, pastors 
and people united in firm phalanx, wonders have been wrought. 
Among pastors there is the holy rivalry: Who shall have the 
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most serviceable school-building, who shall number within them, 
proportionately to the population, the largest number of pupils? 
Time was when the church or the presbytery was the chief 
magnet of priestly zeal; to-day it is the schoolhouse. With- 
out the intelligent zeal of pastors, without their personal self- 
denial, their ceaseless appeal to their people, the triumphs of 
the Catholic faith in matters of religious education were never 
possible. ; 

I name our teaching Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods. To them, 
this morning, in the name of Catholic education I bow in rever- 
ence and gratitude. Sublime their life, in which we behold the 
magnificent flowering of divine life imbedded in the deep fibre 
of the Church by Christ, her Founder. Nothing but a divinely- 
fashioned Church could have produced them: nothing but the 
supernatural grace of the Almighty could have nurtured the 
virtues that brighten their labors. 

Our Brotherhoods and our Sisterhoods it is, that permit our 
Catholic schools to exist. They are prodigal of their services for 
the merest shade of pecuniary retribution. Without them the 
financial burthen of Catholic schools were insupportable: with- 
out them Catholic schools should have long ago closed their 
doors. Our Brotherhoods and our Sisterhoods it is to whom 
we owe the high degree of efficiency which is the glory of our 
schools, which has victoriously overcome prejudices whether 
among Catholics themselves or among non-Catholics, that at one 
time so seriously impeded their onward march. 

I rejoice that the first extraordinary convocation, gathered be- 
neath the dome of the new Cathedral of St. Paul, is that of the 
Catholic Educational Association of the United States of Amer- 
ica. In greeting the Catholic Educational Association, the Cathe- 
dral greets the sacred principle that religion is inseparable from 
the true education of childhood and of youth—a principle to 
which from altar and pulpit the Cathedral of St. Paul will ever 
consecrate its holiest inspirations, its most potent energies. 

Delegates to the Convention of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation of the United States, I thank you for the honor of 
your presence in the Cathedral of St. Paul: I thank you for the 
great cause you are championing: I invoke upon the delibera- 
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tions of your several meetings the blessings of Him who once 
did say: “Suffer the little children and forbid them not to come 
to Me.” 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1915, 11 A. M. 

The members of all Departments assembled in the spacious 
hall of the beautiful new Cathedral school, for the first general 
session of the Association. The meeting was called to order by 
the President General, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., who 
said prayer. 

After the singing of a hymn, Bishop Shahan addressed the 
delegates in a few words congratulating them on the favorable 
prospects for the meeting, and on the many encouraging evi- 
dences of the progress of Catholic education to be seen on all 
sides. At the conclusion of the Bishop’s address the Secretary 
General reported that in pursuance of our annual custom, a 
cablegram had been sent to the Holy Father on behalf of the 
members assembled. 

The following letter from His Excellency, Most Rev. John 
Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate, was read: 


WasHINcTON, D. C., JUNE 18, 1915. 
Rev. Francis W. Howarp, LL. D., 


Secretary of the Catholic Educational Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


REV. AND DEAR FATHER: — 


I have learned with much pleasure from your letter of the 
approaching convention of the Catholic Educational Association 
at St. Paul, Minn. This body, by its comprehensiveness of 
organization, appears to me to be worthily representative of 
Catholic education in the United States. Comprising, as it does, 
schools, colleges, universities and seminaries, it truly aims at the 
complete education of every child of our holy faith under Catholic 
auspices. 

By the varied and interesting programs of its annual meetings, 
involving the discussion of matters of vital importance for the 
present and future well-being of Catholic education, the Associa- 
tion vividly reflects the movements of life and progress that are 
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everywhere visible throughout the field of our educational 
endeavors. 

I am especially pleased to learn that at the meeting at St. Paul 
joint conferences are to be held by the representatives of the 
schools, colleges and seminaries, for the discussion of problems 
that bear upon their mutual interests. There could be no clearer 
evidence than this of the good work that the Association is doing. 
I pray God to increase continually its effectiveness in furthering 
the best interests of Catholic education, and I extend to the Rt. 
Rev. President, the officers, and the members my cordial good 
wishes for the success of this Convention. 


I remain, with very kind regards, 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
JouHN BoNZANO, 
Archbishop of Melitene, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


[he Treasurer General read a summary of his report pre- 
sented to the Executive Board. The report is printed in full in 
the record of the proceedings of the Executive Board. 

The President General was authorized to appoint a Committee 
on Resolutions and a Committee on Nominations for the Gen- 
eral Association. 

The following were the members of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions: Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; V. Rev. 
Humphrey Moynihan, St. Paul; Rev. R. H. Smith, New Orleans; 
Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, St. Louis; Rev. Augustine Hickey, 
Boston; Brother Edward, Manhattan College, N. Y.; Brother 
John Waldron, S. M., Chaminade College, Clayton, Mo. The 
Committee was instructed to report at the general meeting on 
Thursday noon. 

The following were appointed a Committee on Nominations 
for the general officers of the Association: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter- 
son, Boston; Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C.S.C., Notre Dame 
University ; Rev. John A. Dillon, Newark, N. J. The Committee 
was instructed to report at the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on Wednesday noon. 

The President General stated that every one was free to bring 
up at this time any subject that might be proper to come before 
the Association. As there was no business under this head, the 
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members listened to the opening paper of the Convention, “The 
Pastor and Education,” by Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., pastor 
of St. Patrick’s church, Cleveland, Ohio. This paper was dis- 
cussed by Rev. Thomas M. Larkin, S. M., of New Orleans, La., 
and by Brother John Waldron, of Clayton, Mo. 

Archbishop Ireland and the visiting Bishops attended the 
opening session of the Convention. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


TuEsDAY, JUNE 29, 1915, 8 P. M. 

A general meeting was held in the parlors of the St. Paul 
Hotel. Bishop Shahan presided. The paper of the evening was 
on “Education and the State.” It was presented by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. P. R. McDevitt, Superintendent of Parish Schools of the 
archdiocese of Philadelphia. The formal discussion of the paper 
was given by Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, S..T. L., of Albany, 
N. Y., Rev. Charles F. McGinnis, Ph. D., of St. Louis, Rev. E. F. 
Garesche, S. J., of St. Louis. A general discussion followed in 
which many participated, and at the end of the session it was 
moved that the Executive Board of the Association be requested 
to give a wide circulation to the paper of Msgr. McDevitt. This 
motion was carried, and the meeting adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, I915, 12 M. 

A general meeting of the Association was held in the Assembly 
Hall of the Cathedral school at noon on Wednesday, Very Rev. 
James A. Burns, C.S.C., in the chair. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the following report : 

“Your Committee presents the following nominees for general 
officers of the Association for the year 1915-1916: 

“Honorary President — His Eminence, James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Baltimore, Md. 

“President General — Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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“Vice Presidents General — Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. 
C., Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rev. F. P. Siegfried, Overbrook, Pa. 

“Treasurer General — Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Cleve- 
land, O. 

“( Signed) Joun B. PErerson, 
M. SCHUMACHER, C. S. C., 
Joun A. DILLon, 
Committee.” 


Other nominations were called for. As no other nominations 
were made, the nominations wére closed, and the Secretary Gen- 
eral was directed to cast one ballot for the nominees presented 
by the Committee. This ballot was cast and the nominees were 
declared the officers for the ensuing year. 

Bishop Shahan thanked the Association for himself and on 
behalf of those elected. 

The following message from Bishop Walsh of Portland, 
Maine, was received with applause: 

“All best wishes and blessing and congratulations for the" 
great convention at*St. Paul; and I hope that a new inspiration 
will come from the enthusiastic leaders of the Church in that 
great city. My usual subscription, one hundred dollars, cheer- 
fully offered.” ° 

Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, President of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of the State of Oregon, delivered an address on “Education 
and the Industrial Problem.” 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


THurRsDAY, JULY I, 1915, 11:30 A. M. 


The closing session of the Association was held in the Assembly 
Hall of the Cathedral school. A hymn was sung. 

The members of the new Executive Board were announced, 
as follows: 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., President General, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Washington, 
D. C., Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G., St. Louis, Mo., Rev. 
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F. P. Siegfried, Overbrook, Pa., Vice Presidents General; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, LL. D., Secretary General, Columbus, O.; 
Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Treasurer General, Cleveland, O. 

From the College Department: Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

From the Seminary Department: Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. B. Peter- 
son, Boston, Mass.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., Balti- 
more, Md.; Very Rev. F. J. Schaefer, D. D., St. Paul, Minn. 

From the Parish School Department: Rev. J. A. Dillon, New- 
ark, N. J.; Rev. T. J. Larkin, S. M., New Orleans, La.; Brother 
John A. Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo. 

Rev. F. P. Donnelly, Chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, presented the resolutions of the Association, which were 
unanimously adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation finds in the reports of its delegates from all sections of 
our country, gratifying evidence of earnestness, of solid progress, 
constant improvement in Catholic education. 

1. For these excellent results, the Association makes public 
acknowledgment to the generosity of the Catholic laity, the self- 
sacrifice of our teachers and the untiring zeal of the pastors and 
priests, all united and inspired by our Bishops. Few things in 
the history of Christian generosity the world over parallels the 
munificence of the Catholics in America in behalf of the schools, 
their colleges and their universities. 

2. The Association urges that vocations to the Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods of the Church should be encouraged and fostered 
by priests and people in thorough advice and exhortation and 
through the Christian virtue of self-sacrifice. 

3. Vocations will multiply where high Christian ideals flourish 
and where the true spirit of Catholicity is manifest. An effective 
means for implanting genuine Catholic principles is the reading 
of Catholic papers and Catholic books. The school is the place to 
awaken the taste for such reading. 

4. The Association heartily recommends the education of our 
children in the music of our liturgy and in the hymns of the 
Church. It is desirable that the Catholics of our country should 
have certain hymns known to all, hymns which will awaken and 
perpetuate Catholic devotion and serve as a sympathetic bond to 
unite Catholics of all nationalities in our common worship. 
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5. The Association exhorts Catholic parents to make every 
sacrifice that children may attain the highest education in high 
school and college and may fill the ranks of every honorable 
profession. 

6. But as for the larger number of our people, this higher 
education is unhappily not possible, the Association deprecates 
the overloading of the curriculum, the multiplication of subjects, 
the introduction of new and untried methods and means to the 
exclusion of the solid essentials of education. Some necessary 
facts of the world and of life and above all an accurate knowledge 
of the elements of our language for speech and writing, should 
be imparted to our pupils by energetic drill. True democracy in 
education requires that the whole people be possessed of what is 
necessary before a privileged few be given what is helpful. 

7. The Association gladly welcomes and wishes to see mul- 
tiplied all agencies for education of whatever kind which will keep 
our young away from dangerous associations and under Catholic 
auspices. The burden put upon our generous teachers will be 
willingly borne because of the benefits to our faith from night 
schools, vacation schools and other courses for the Catholic 
instruction of our youths. 

8. The Association recommends that every Catholic, especially 
our educational authorities, scrutinize carefully and limit strictly 
all attempts at legislation which would interfere with our educa- 
tional liberties as citizens and would introduce class legislation 
under the guise of social welfare. 

9. The Association returns thanks to our Holy Father for his 
blessing bestowed each year on this meeting of the Catholic educa- 
tors of the United States and to his Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate, for his very kind letter of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. 

10. The Association is very grateful to His Grace, the Most 
Reverend John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, for his cordial 
reception to our delegates, his eloquent and inspiring address, and 
his sympathetic interest in our proceedings. 

11. We wish to express our thanks also to the distinguished 
prelates, to the reverend clergy, the local committees of the dio- 
cese, and to all members of the committees, for their services 
rendered to the Convention. 

12. We tender our thanks to the Catholic press of the country 
for calling the attention of the public to our meeting and for the 
generous space accorded our proceedings in their columns. 

13. The Association desires to express the deepest sorrow for 
the loss sustained by the death of its distinguished and devoted 
member, Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S. J. 
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The following is a translation of the message sent to His Emi- 
nence, the Cardinal Secretary of State, and a translation of his 


reply: 
CARDINAL GASPARRI, ROME: 


The National Association for the promotion of Catholic educa- 
tion assembled in annual session in St. Paul under the patronage 
of the Archbishop sends to the Sovereign Pontiff love, reverence, 
obedience, and prays for the apostolic benediction upon the Asso- 
ciation and upon its work which each year makes notable 
progress. 

Signed : Joun IRELAND, 
Archbishop. 
BisHop SHAHAN, 
President. 
MONSEIGNEUR IRELAND :— 


The Holy Father accepts with gratification the sentiments of 
homage, of attachment and of obedience from the National 
Association for the Promotion of Catholic Education. assembled 
in Saint Paul under the patronage of Your Grace and rejoices 
in its auspicious progress and prays for new and richer growth 
of this meritorious Association. With his whole heart he bestows 
upon Your Grace, upon the President and members of the Asso- 
ciation, as also upon its work, the Apostolic benediction—the 
pledge of the favors of heaven. 

CARDINAL GASPARRI. 


A motion was made by Rev. M. J. Ahern and duly seconded, 
that the Executive Board be requested to arrange for a meeting 
of a committee composed of representatives of Catholic colleges 
and secondary schools, and of superintendents of parish schools, 
to confer on the relations of the State to our schools and colleges 
and report to the Association. Carried. 

Bishop Shahan made a brief address, and the meeting closed 
with prayer, after singing the hymn, “Holy God We Praise Thy 
Name.” 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 
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PUBLIC MEETING 


A splendid public meeting was held in the St. Paul Auditorium 
on Wednesday evening, June 30, 1915. Archbishop Ireland and 
the visiting Bishops with the clergy and a large concourse of 
people were present. The program was given as follows: 


PROGRAM 
Overture — Lustspiel ...... A TT Te eee Tee TCT Kela-Bela 
Orchestra 
Our Schools and What They Have Accomplished........ 
he er re eee rey Rev. James M. Cleary 
Wolo Siebiaker cto eartire a a tera'n were ate raat Mrs. John Louis Whitaker 
a. The Land of Sky Blue Waters................ Cadman 
i. Fae ees Dee LAW se 66s cdeiecs svi onic cans Cadman 


The Ideals of a Catholic College. Very Rev. Humphrey Moynihan 
Vocal Solo — It is Enough. Oratorio Elijah...... Mendelssohn 
Francis Rosenthal 
Educating for Citizenship.................. Hon. Pierce Butler 


Von Sole. —— Fisher SOW «o-oo i vgs ccc ccwsctecceens Schubert 
Miss Sylvia Schmidt 
The Catholic Man in the Professions...... Hon. Julius A. Coller 
Ver De FE Te 5.6 oc ida dn ienssse de ees des Brunner 
Jane Holland Cameron 
Catholic Higher Education...Right Rev. John P. Carroll, D. D. 
FE en Se ope arenes reer Archbishop Ireland 
Papen ——- Hnates NOW conc iicw vcscccevscceescet Orchestra 














ADDRESSES OF THE GENERAL AND 
PUBLIC MEETINGS 





THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION 


REVEREND FRANCIS T. MORAN, D. D., PASTOR OF ST. PATRICK’S 
CHURCH, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


It is just as well to say here as elsewhere that the purpose of 
this paper is not to describe the relations of the pastor to the 
school in management or discipline; to set forth a program of 
studies or to enter on a discussion of methods and efficiency. 
We are perforce obliged to confine ourselves to some few re- 
flections on what the pastor has done and is doing in the great 
cause of rightly considered education, and to sound a call for 
renewed activity in the future. We may congratulate ourselves 
on the theme which has been assigned to us, offering as it does 
an opportunity to speak of the noteworthy success which has 
attended the efforts of the pastor, of his achievements and his 
triumphs. 

The organization of the Church, as often as it is studied, 
awakens our admiration and enthusiasm. In saying this, one’s 
view is not limited to the purely spiritual domain, but extends 
to the wide range of matters which pertain to the welfare of 
society. Fundamentally, the Church is not freighted with direct 
responsibility in secular instruction. As regards religious truth, 
it is different. Her commission, implied in the injuncton, “go 
teach,” became operative the moment the words were spoken. 
It is plain these words referred immediately to the spiritual. 
As, however, all life, particularly its educational side, needs to 
be informed by religion, the Church indirectly. has responsibility 
in secular education. The same conclusion is reached from the 

(52) 
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consideration of God’s designs for the social development of the 
human race, and its pursuit of the ideals of civilization. 

The history of the Church has clearly shown her full con- 
sciousness of this responsibility as regards education. Her 
cathedrals, universities, colleges, schools; her encouragement of 
art in its various branches; her explorations in the field of 
science; the records of her great sons, an Augustine, a Thomas 
Aquinas, an Albertus Magnus, a Virgilius, a Copernicus, a Gal- 
vani, a Volta, a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, and innumerable 
others, rarest geniuses many of them; and in particular, the pres- 
ervation of literature and the Bible through the labor of her 
monks, furnish irrefutable testimony of her prodigious labors 
and influence for educational progress. In the accomplishment 
of this great purpose the hierarchy in its highest orders has 
pointed the way. Animated by its example, and zealously pur- 
suing the lines marked out by its members, there have been in 
the field of ordinary endeavor, the diocesan clergy and the re- 
ligious, men and women. The Bishops are the immediate 
leaders; the diocesan clergy and the religious are their im- 
mediate helpers. Here is an harmonious combination of forces, 
good to look upon and giving assurance of singular efficiency. 
The Church has put her seal upon it and thus it is blessed with 
the highest and most absolute sanction. “Cooperation,” there- 
fore, is the watchword. Healthy emulation follows as a logical 
consequence. It can hardly be imagined how there could be 
clash or disagreement. The interests are common. Who de- 
serves most or who has done most, amongst those delegated to 
specific tasks by authority, is not a natural question. Everything 
is done for the common good, to promote the ends of the Church 
as the regenerator of society and the guardian of immortal souls; 
in a word, everything is done for God. : 


With America, a new field was given to the Church. The 
task of education that had been hers in the old world was to 
be taken up again. For her it was the ever recurring task es- 
sentially and always the same. Some minor modifications there 
were, perhaps, owing to the struggle for settlement in America 
of many peoples possessing varied religious creeds and convic- 
tions. But there was no difficulty as to principles because these 
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were fixed. Her experience and her general organization for 
the work were complete. An adaptation of means, a selection 
as it were, of tools becomes necessary, but as to the rest, all 
follow in regular order. Progress in education is governed by 
conditions. It is evident that it cannot go forward very rapidly 
during the early centuries of a country’s existence. While the 
population is sparse and thinly distributed over a broad area, 
while forests are being cleared and little settlements are being 
planted, education is retarded. As far as the Church is con- 
cerned her principal solicitude during this period must be to 
give the religious care required to foster and encourge isolated 
man with spiritual consolation. To do this has not been easy, 
nor has she always been able to do it adequately. A great spir- 
itual advancement was marked when the first Bishop was ap- 
pointed and the heirarchy established. At the same time 
education received an impetus correspondingly important. In- 
valuable assistance was rendered by the religious orders, who as 
soon as circumstances permitted began to supply colleges, 
academies, and schools. Then came the tide of immigration, 
and with it a multiplied clergy. There may be those who trace 
the energizing educational influence in America to Robert Dale 
Owen and his followers. Wethink it may safely be said that 
the Church was alive to the necessity for education and took 
steps for its advancement coincident with the opportunity. We 
know that this is her traditional and fixed policy. Some again 
will ascribe the origin of the parochial school system to Arch- 
bishop Hughes, and account for his energetic support of it by 
his opposition to the purpose of some elements of population 
to insist on an unfair treatment of the religious subject in the 
public schools. He no doubt was a valiant champion of Catho- 
lic education and emphasized heroically the necessity of Catho- 
lic training. But the fact is, the effort for education had been 
going on, dating back indefinitely before this time, Illustrating 
this, there stand out two specially prominent instances of com- 
paratively early endeavor. : 

The first is that of Rev. Gabriel Richard, who flourished in 
Michigan, with residence in Detroit, between the years 1798 
and 1832. He planned a complete system of Catholic education, 
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comprising elementary schools, high schools, or academies, and 
an institution for higher education. He established a high 
school for boys and young men and a primary school for the 
younger children, boys and girls. Experiencing great difficulty 
in providing teachers, he opened a normal school in his own 
home, where he and his co-laborer, Father Dilhet, acted as 
teachers. He introduced technical training, bringing spinning 
wheels, looms, carding apparatus with coloring materials from 
the east, and setting up for the boys an electrical machine and 
physical apparatus of various kinds. He established in his own 
place a school for Indian girls, and while a member of congress 
he succeeded in getting a grant for the support of Indian schools 
for the tribes under his spiritual jurisdiciton. The first printing 
press was brought to Michigan by him and he began the publi- 
cation of a newspaper. He also published a series of text-books 
for schools. Besides all this, the restless energy of Father 
Richard had a large part in projecting and establishing the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was the vice-president of this institu- 
tion and one of its two professors, the president, John Monteith, 
a Presbyterian minister, being the other. It was undoubtedly 
the purpose of Father Richard to claim support of the State for 
his whole educational plan. Catholics were strongly represented 
in Michigan, and Detroit was almost entirely Catholic. Father 
Richard seemed to take it for granted that the State would offer 
no objection to meeting the expense of- education, leaving to 
Catholics and Protestants the privilege in their own schools of 
imparting religious training according to their respective 
convictions, 

The second instance is that of the Catholic congregation at 
Lowell, Mass., where an arrangement was entered into with 
the public authorities for the support of the two existing Catho- 
lic schools. This was in the year 1835. The arrangement seems 
to have gone well. The educational results were entirely satis- 
factory, Secretary Sears of the State Board of Education after 
a visit to the principal Catholic School in Lowell, writing in the 
year 1850: “I have seen no school of the kind to equal it in 
all my visits to the schools.” But difficulties arose, the chief of 
which came from intolerance. Catholics naturally desired that 
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the teachers should be of their own faith. This was in accord- 
ance with the original agreement and was necessary, if the 
schools were to serve the purpose of separate maintenance in 
imparting religious training. When a sufficient staff of lay 
Catholic teachers could not be furnished, Sisters were intro- 
duced. Under more fortunate circumstances this might have 
met with favor, but in the troublous days of the early fifties the 
tide of religious animosity ran high. The result was that after 
sixteen years the Lowell arrangment came to an end. It will 
not be out of place to cite a letter of Bishop Fenwick of Boston, 
written as early as March 26, 1831, giving his views on the plan 
proposed for Lowell: 


“T see no impropriety in the Catholic school in your town 
receiving aid from the school fund, especially if the Catholics of 
Lowell have contributed their portion, by the payment of taxes 
or otherwise, toward the support of said fund. Common justice 
would entitle them to something out of it for the payment of 
their master. But I really do not understand how, in this liberal 
country, it can be made a condition to their receiving anything 
that they, the Catholics, shall be debarred in that case from 
having a Catholic teacher, learning out of Catholic books and 
being taught the Catechism of the Catholic Church. We can 
never accept such terms. I would not give a straw for that 
species of education which is not accompanied with and based 
upon religion.’ 


It is difficult to define the beginning of the Catholic educa- 
tional movement or to trace its lines. The one thing that stands 
out is that Catholic schools of one kind or another grew with 
Catholicity. Early in the development of the larger growth of 
the Church from immigration, it became clearly understood that 
Catholic schools must be established wherever possible, even 
under circumstances where sacrifices were implied. The senti- 
ment became crystallized in the legislation of the Church, in 
diocesan synods, in provincial councils, and notably in the Sec- 
ond and Third Plenary Councils of Baltimore. It is interesting 
to note that in the Second Plenary Council the Fathers con- 
tented themselves with urging; whereas in the Third Plenary 
Council, the mandate became a rigid obligation, requiring ful- 

1Walsh, The Early Irish Catholic Schools of Lowell, p. 9 and seq. 
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fillrment under penalties within two years after the promulga- 
tion of the law. 

The field work in creating the school fell to the pastor. He 
received valiant support from the religious teaching communi- 
ties, without whom it would have been impossible for him to 
have succeeded, but he was the leader on the firing line. It is 
much easier to play the rdle of critic, pointing to defects in the 
school system, than to have been the pioneer in building up the 
system. The firm establishment of the parochial school with 
its million and a half children in attendance and its many mil- 
lions of dollars in investment, speaks for itself. The task of rear- 
ing this splendid structure can never adequately be set forth in 
words. It is of that kind that we refer to with the adjectives, 
herculean, stupendous, without fear that we shall be charged 
with exaggeration. We have grown with the years; we have 
become a great body, forceful, capable, efficient. We take on 
enterprises of large moment with the confidence that we shail be 
able to carry them forward to a successful issue. But fifty years 
ago it was different; and seventy-five years ago—well, it was 
“more different” still. 

A primitive people, poor for the most part, endeavoring to ob- 
tain a foothold on the soil, constituted the laity of the Church. 
The struggle to obtain a home would have been sufficient to 
have tried the stoutest and bravest, one would think. Add to 
this the necessity of providing church, hospital, asylum, and the 
many adjuncts of religious worship and practice; and the bur- 
den, looking back at it, seems overwhelming. Now, right on top 
of these many needs came the demand for schools. If the people 
had had the advantages of education, they might reasonably have 
been expected to make the greatest sacrifices that their children 
might enjoy the blessing of an enlightened mind, and might be 
equipped to hold their own in the race of life. The appeal could 
not be made to an educated laity, for most of the immigrants 
who formed the rank and file of the Church, owing to oppres- 
sive social conditions in the lands from which they came, had 
been deprived of the opportunity to obtain an education and in 
matters of books were ignorant. Nevertheless, the appeal did 


_ 1Conc, Balt. II. Page 220 & seq. Titulus IX. Par. 427-430-431; Conc. Balt. III. 
Page 104, Titulus VI. Par. 199, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4. 
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not fall on deaf ears. Though the laity in a large measure suf- 
fered from a deficiency of learning, they appreciated the value 
of trained knowledge for their children and they early deter- 
mined to do all in their power to remedy for their children 
the handicap with which they themselves had been weighted. 
Their good will did not fail, but for all this, the load was very 
heavy and was made the heavier with the opportunity forcing 
itself upon them to secure for their children the coveted share 
of education without special financial effort, provided they were 
satisfied with education without religious training in the school. 

We do not mean to say that the task has been entirely accom- 
plished, but a vast advance has been made and the road ahead 
is clear. In view of the struggle, need we wonder that the pastor 
resorted to various expedients which he thought might help him 
to a solution of his difficulties? Let us always remember that 
the nub of the educational problem is, that the children shall re- 
ceive adequate religious training. Here is where the Church split 
with the prevalent educational program, and on this point com- 
promise was never for a moment considered. Straitened, how- 
ever, on every side to meet pressing wants and to discharge 
financial obligations, it was natural that the pastor should have 
experimented in various directions. It should not be supposed 
that light was so abundant and the way so clear that we were 
able at once to settle down to our present definite policy. The 
Lowell experience taught a useful if not a final lesson and con- 
tributed much in the way of illumination. Later came the 
Poughkeepsie Plan and still later the Faribault Plan. The prin- 
ciple back of these various efforts was to discover if possible, 
a point of contact with the general educational program of the 
country, to relieve the Catholic population of the vexatious bur- 
den of double taxation in effect, and to lessen the financial pres- 
sure upon a faithful laity who were already straining to supply 
their religious needs. Archbishop Hughes would have gladly 
found some middle ground, as would, I hope he will permit me 
to say it, the Archhbishop of St. Paul, under similar circum- 
stances, and it was only when this was found impossible, that 
Catholics were forced to take the position that they would main- 
tain their own schools. 
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It is -aviest part of the educational work of 
the pas ‘o equip, and to support the Catholic 
school. 1 he found it necessary not only 
to take 1 ;, but to resort to fairs, bazaars 
and variot nts. He was obliged, and in 
many )leces is . ze tuition. Fortunately, pros- 
perity has so far direct tuition charges may be 
dispensed with in er and more settled sections 
of our country. Iti ratulation that fairs, bazaars. 
and entertainments as a means of raising funds, 
but there should |! nsideration for the pastor who 
still finds them y the most sincere sympathy 
for him who in the yp. velled to employ such agencies 
that the little ones of the . might have imparted to them a 


Catholic education. We do not discuss the value of an occa- 
sional school entertainment for the purpose of bringing out the 
children for a display of their graces for the satisfaction of fond 
parents and neighbors, but we refer here to entertainments as 
a source of revenue for the parish, and more particularly for 
the school. Familiar as we are with the efforts made by the 
pastor to construct and maintain the parochial plant, realizing 
as we do how indefatigable are his labors, how tireless his zeal, 
and how far he is willing to go that his people may not suffer 
a disadvantage, we should prefer that some one else should serve 
the role of the recording angel of the excesses of his pious 
energies. 


The path of the pastor through the field of education has not 
always been strewn with roses. In the great centers, although 
he has been apparently very prosperous, he has had his own 
difficulties, to purchase ground and to erect a suitable school 
structure; and then he has not been without some trouble to 
find a full complement of religious teachers to assume charge. 
Under such circumstances, the people look on with complacency, 
taking it for granted that his means are ample, and that so fat 
as he is concerned it is merely a matter of choice as to how 
complete will be the equipment and the teaching force. Sym- 
pathy,—why, he does not need it! And all the time a great 
debt is hanging over his head and he is sorely beset to know 
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how to satisfy his creditors. At least, this is the case sometimes 
although it is conceded that owing to the restraining influence 
of Bishops in keeping pastors from going too deeply in debt. 
and the growing prosperity of congregations, the experience is 
no longer altogether common. In the smaller parishes, the dif- 
ficulties have been very great. To the credit of the teaching com- 
munities they have not seemed to discriminate between the larger 
and the smaller schools; unless indeed, it be to favor the smaller. 
The only limit to their generosity has been the limit of ‘their 
resources. It is well known that the communities have not been 
able to keep pace with the demand for teachers. The result has 
been that the larger schools in increasing numbers have had to 
be content to supply a part of their force with lay teachers, 
while the smaller schools have had occasionally to go without 
the religious entirely. This is a real deprivation in a small parish. 
It is a keen disappointment to the people, who are bound to the 
religious by ties of deepest affection, and receive new inspirations 
of faith from the example of the higher life made practical. 

There is a pride of possession and opportunity in having a 
fine school building. The feeling is quite different where a single 
teacher constitutes the entire educational staff. This lone 
teacher may have the highest ideals, and may exhibit a strength 
of character that would do credit to a college professor, but 
nevertheless one may safely hazard the conjecture that the de- 
votion to the cause is not always at ninety-eight degrees Fahren- 
heit. Our sympathy goes out to the struggling parish that has 
determined, come what may, it will have its own school however 
humble it be; that will have it, though it be necessary for the 
priest himself to be the teacher. Thank God, there have been 
priests, and I would fain believe that the character manifested 
has not been exceptional, whose zeal for Catholic education has 
been so compelling that they were willing to spend their day in 
the schoolroom instructing the children. Their own home might 
be the sacristy, but as they retired to solitary communion after 
the labors of the day, they must have experienced a consolation 
that comes to those only whose conscience approves the complete 
consecration to the Master. 

Devoted as the people generally are to the Church, there are 
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some weaker brethren who still have strength enough to prove 
refractory and contradictory. In narrow surroundings this is 
discouraging where it is not wholly exasperating. Children are 
not sent to school on the plea that parents cannot permit them 
not to have the best. Their children must not be obliged to suf- 
fer the inconveniences and the drawbacks that the parents claim 
fell to their own share in attending a Catholic school at an earlier 
day. The contention is not fair and it is certainly not loyal. 
Instances may be cited where rooms in the olden days were 
over-crowded, but this has been common to schools in general. 
Of this there can be no doubt, that epidemics from over-crowd- 
ing have not been destructive to the Catholic population; nor 
has the race become attenuated or enfeebled, while it would have 
been the blindest folly if the course of studies pursued in the 
Catholic school had not been adapted to turn out full-grown men 
and women, well-equipped to grapple with the problems of life. 
There never was any special or singular weakness in the course 
of the Catholic school, while as far back as one can remember 
and the knowledge conforms to previous well-established tradi- 
tion, the disposition has been to boast of the excellence, if not 
the superiority, of our schools. Hardly one who cannot cite 
from his own knowledge such schools as this claim is made for— 
going back to the earliest days of the parish now basking in the 
sunshine of the allegiance of successive generations. What de- 
lightful reading the annals of these old nurseries of learning and 
the histories of the men and women who went out from them 
would furnish, if wise provision had been made for the com- 
pilation and the preservation of the records—delightful anyhow 
to those who bore to each other the relation of childhood as- 
sociation. 

The enormous burden assumed by the pastor in the support of 
Catholic schools is best understood when expressed in figures. 
According to the last Catholic Directory, there were in the United 
States 1,456,206 children in the schools. Allowing one hundred 
dollars for each pupil for buildings and property there would be 
now in investment $145,620,600,000. Again, allowing 8 per cent 
for interest, depreciation and physical maintenance, there would 
be a current yearly charge of $11,649,648.00. These figures are 
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very moderate. A country-wide average annual per capita ex- 
penditure for education is $30.55. For easy figuring change the 
figures to $30.00 for expenditure and 1,500,000 for children. 
Multiplying the number of children by the per capita expendi- 
ture (1,500,000 by 30.00) we have an annual tuition expense of 
$45,000,000. If to this be added the 8 per cent item above for 
depreciation, etc., it would mean that at the present moment, after 
property, buildings and equipment have been provided, there 
would be an annual expense account of $56,649,648.00. Now, 
this is what it would be if there were not a very important qual- 
ification to be made owing to the devotion of our religious teach- 
ers. The fact is that in our schools, instead of the per capita 
expenditure being $30.55, the average of the country, it is only 
about $10.00, or about one-third. In other words, the religious 
reduce the item of teaching about two-thirds. To make this 
perfectly clear, let us suppose that a school in a given number 
of years would have required to meet its teaching account at the 
average of the country $1,000,000.00; it would have required 
with us only $335,000.00, the religious saving two-thirds or 
$765,000.00 to the Catholic body. It is certainly a good thing 
for us that our religious teachers have not been affected by the 
labor agitation and that they have not joined the “union.” They 
have been shamefully underpaid if salaries are to be measured 
by dollars and cents. However, they have been satisfied to know 
that they were helping along the cause of Catholic education, 
that without them it would have been impossible to conduct our 
schools, and that they were laying up for themselves treasures 
in Heaven which the moth and the rust shall not consume. 

Has the Catholic school justified the trouble and expense? 
This question can no longer be asked. It might have been fairly 
asked whilst we were in the midst of our early struggles, whilst 
the results were still experimental, or whilst we were complain- 
ing of the great drain it was supposed the school was upon our 
financial resources. But now that the question has been threshed 
out and that the happy results are so plain, only some one who 
had wandered into the mountains and had been wrapped in a 
Rip Van Winkle slumber would ever dream of asking it. Con- 
sider what we possess to foster contentment. A select corps of 
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teachers with whom our children feel at home, giving their lives 
to the work and diffusing a refining influence more precious thaa 
can be measured by any standard of money value. Then we 
have the dignity of independence. We are paying for what we 
get. We are the aristocrats in education. Suppose we were to 
change our position and depend upon the public largess, would 
we not feel somewhat humiliated? We have the additional satis- 
faction, indeed it is fundamental, of teaching religion to our 
youth, thereby educating the whole man, whilst we maintain a 
standard of secular and general instruction meriting universal 
approval. Some day people as a whole will come to see the wis- 
dom of our position. They will understand that the interests of 
our beloved country will be more surely consulted and conserved 
by a system of education in which man’s spiritual claims as well 
as his intellectual, are recognized. We shall the more willingly 
be listened to, and we shall the more readily succeed in impart- 
ing this lesson, by refraining from disputation and by resting 
calmly in the contentment that is ours in our fortunate solution 
of the educational problem. 

As to financing our school system, this need no longer give us 
anxiety. We have been through the worst of the struggle. 
Whilst our people were poor and were trying to provide them- 
selves a home and to erect a church, the stress was hard enough. 
But we have come on from that. We are comparatively pros- 
perous; at any rate, over a great portion of the country we 
have gotten our buildings and we can see the way to further 
progress. We have become convinced that even in the matter 
of dollars and cents our schools are not such a burden as we 
used to think they were. Of course, we are doubly taxed in 
the erection and maintenance of buildings. There is no getting 
away from that. But it is many years since it seemed clear 
that with the devotion of our religious as an asset, we are at 
little financial loss, if any at all, in the support of our schools. 
To illustrate: It costs annually $30.55 per capita in the average 
school, while in our schools it costs only about one-third of that 
sum, or $10.00. In the cities at least, we are one-third of the 
population. Now, suppose we did not have our own schools. 
In a city where the educational cost would be, let us say $300,- 
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ooo, our share of expense would be $100,000. With our own 
schools, we still have to pay one-third of $200,000 or $66,666% for 
schools we do not use; but in our own schools our children 
are costing only $33,3334. It will be seen that we are paying 
altogether $100,000, just as would be the case if we had not 
taken over our own children. This should give us great com- 
placency with our situation from the financial standpoint. Is 
there anyone, who under the circtimistances cares to make claim 
for State support? It would be entirely proper and only just 
to exempt us for the work we are doing, but for my part | 
should be quite unwilling to take State support and forfeit the 
independence and comfort that are possessed at present. Let us 
remember France and be thankful in the support of a loyal laity. 


. We have seen something of what the school has cost in money 
and above all in patient labor. We are not paying too high a 
tribute to the pastor when we say that to him is due in the local 
field the credit of leadership and the creation of ways and 
means which have made the school possible. He worked under 
the direction of the Bishop and in accordance with the legisla- 
tion of the Church, receiving generous cooperation from diverse 
elemexis and particularly from the religious and the faithful 
laity. But the fact is, he worked and toiled and slaved and made 
sacrifices in order that there might be built up a system of 
Catholic schools which would meet the requirements of the 
best educational standards, in accordance with which religious 
and secular instruction would each receive its just consideration. 
With this record back of him, the pastor may be trusted to go 
forward to the further building up of the Catholic school sys- 
tem of the United States. He may have his faults. When in 
the mood we can all no doubt point out his shortcomings. But 
his faults are his strength as regards the school. His attitude 
is very parochial, he is sensitive, and he is jealous. I have 
noticed that mothers have something of these qualities, but 
mothers continue to hold their own in the admiration and af- 
fection of their children. ‘The people of his flock understand 
the pastor. As he walks amongst them, solicitous for their 
every interest, counselling them in their difficulties, sounding the 
note of warning against the dangers that threaten them, the 
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confidential friend of all, addressed by the endearing title, 
Father, he is accorded a respect and an affection unique amongst 
those whose office implies supervision and control. This is the 
priest in the mind of all good Catholics. This is the priest that 
each of us holds in treasured memory, in whose personality 
were identified the highest ideals, the noblest virtue, the truest 
devotion and the purest religion. This is the priest whom the 
little children learned to love from the first moment of their ac- 
quaintance with him. They never had any real fear of him, 
how stern soever he might be. With children’s instinct they 
divined his heart and they knew it was tender and gentle, that 
the tear of sympathy lurked very near to the frown of correc- 
tion. They were happy in his smile and their sufficient reward 
for any effort was his cheery word of approval. God love him 
and keep him! As long as our Church has priests like these 
our security is assured, and the watchman on the walls of Israel 
may call out whether the hour be day or night, “All’s well!” 


The pastor is not selfish. He works for his parish, and this 
is as it should be. But he desires the larger good, and appeals 
for cooperation. He would be glad if some agency were at 
hand by which the youth of the congregation might be attracted 
in increasing numbers to the institutions of higher education. 
I would suggest in his name that our colleges make the experi- 
ment of getting in touch with the parochial school, and at some 
time during the year arranging for a representative to address 
the advanced grades on the advisability of their continuing their 
studies to the high school, the college, and the university. The 
pastor has no animosity against the college professor. On the 
contrary, he assumes that there is a common cause in which both 
are vitally concerned. He assumes further that he is more con- 
cerned than anyone else, because while his immediate educa- 
tional field is the parochial school, he is supremely anxious that 
there will come back to him as large a percentage of the best 
fruits of education as the college or university can furnish. He 
knows the value of the educated layman. In the last analysis 
the pastor deals both with the raw material and the finished 
product. On the other hand, higher education needs the pa- 
rochial school. There should, therefore, be a generous emula- 
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‘tion one of the other, pastor and professor, to reach out the 
hand of sympathy and help. Thus will there be mutual under- 
standing without any alloy of recrimination that one is altogether 
theoretical and the other too slavishly practical. 


It was said on the occasion of a celebrated naval controversy, 
that ‘there were honors enough to go around.” The same state- 
ment may well be repeated in connection with our educational 
situation. It is the desire and intention of all that the Catholic 
educational system shall retain the strength that it has already ac- 
quired and that it shall advance to the highest planes of efficiency. 
In the accomplishment of this end every worker will find a full 
task for his hands and each shall receive his just measure of 
credit. It should not be necessary to appeal for harmony and 
general cooperation, where all are imbued with the same love of 
Mother Church and where all have in view not the mere 
ascendancy in a particular branch or field but the advancement of 
religious and social welfare. 


DISCUSSION 


Very Rev. THos, J. Larkin, S.M., New Orleans, La.: Personally, as 
a pastor who takes the deepest interest in his parochial school, I desire to 
thank Father Moran for his clear, comprehensive and excellent paper 
on “The Pastor and Education”. It not only thrills with the recital of 
the herculean efforts of pioneer Catholic educators, the superhuman 
trials and difficulties which they encountered and conquered in laying 
broad and deep the foundations for Catholic educational work, from 
the parochial school to the colleges and universities, but it has an opti- 
mistic ring throughout, that heralds well for the future. The noble ideal 
that he has placed before us of the true pastor’s work among the children 
of his fold, gathering in these pure and innocent hearts, moulding their 
fresh and plastic minds, and leading them into true paths of thought and 
action by bringing them within the clean, wholesome, energizing, vitaliz- 
ing influence of the Catholic school, must appeal to the inmost soul of 
every pastor, and I feel that I voice the sentiments of all present when 
I say, that we shall all go away feeling that it was good to have been 
here, and to have felt the uplifting, helpful, practical and spiritual force 
of Father Moran’s splendid paper. 

Certainly, in reviewing the history of Catholic education in this coun- 
try, the wonderful progress that has been made, the successes that have 
been achieved, especially during the past fifty years, no one can ignore 
the long line of parish priests from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great 
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Lakes, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, who stood for Catholic 
-education, and who, year in and year out, worked towards the establish- 
ment of parochial schools, that the Church’s full consciousness of her re- 
sponsibility in regard to the proper training and education of her children 
might be fulfilled. Working under our great hierarchy which pointed the 
way, the parish priests bravely and courageously took up the work, younger 
hands assuming the burden as older and tired ones were laid to rest, 
the great battle continuing till we have now in our land a chain of 
parochial schools that challenges admiration, while they fulfill their 
destiny as cornerstones of the Church, the home and the republic. 

We all know the sacrifices that had to be made, the leadership that 
was required, the fields that had to be ploughed and furrowed, the 
seeds that had to be planted, ere any results were achieved. Difficulties 
still have to be overcome, prejudices still exist, but the work to-day 
is not the bitter struggle it was in those pioneer days. Catholics having 
fought to establish their schools, they must still fight to maintain and 
extend them. Success is the outgrowth only of continued effort, of 
eternal vigilance, and in the future as in the past, the success of Cath- 
olic educational effort, which begins in the parochial school, must depend 
in the largest measure upon the cooperation of the pastor and the inter- 
est that he takes in the work. 

Though much has been accomplished, his would indeed be a limited 
vision, who looking out upon this vast country, and the ever-widening 
field of action, would fail to realize the part that Catholic education 
must play in inculcating and maintaining truest ideals, not only in our 
life and thought, but in seeking to bring to the people of this vast com- 
monwealth the full measure of our Saviour’s divine commission to His 
Apostles “Go and teach”. 

To-day, perhaps, as never before in this great American republic 
where the outlook is so immense and new conditions are constantly 
arising, does the call come to the Catholic Church to meet these con- 
ditions as they ,arise. The times are pregnant with great things; and 
never, perhaps, as in the mighty upheaval now going on silently but 
resistlessly, were our opportunities so great. All around stand, not 
only the restless, dissatisfied, helpless, seething masses, but among the 
classes is widely manifest the breaking away from old forms and 
ideals and principles. The terrible war now devastating Europe, in the 
end must bring a sweeping tide of immigration to our country, and 
among these, the millions who will come to us, as well as among our 
own, the earnest, thoughtful pastor must realize with all serious students 
of the signs of the times, the powerful forces that are everywhere at 
work seeking to undermine all religion and to banish the truth of 
God’s revelation from the hearts of the people. In our country these 
influences are at work in the workshop, in the factories, in the forum, 
on the platform, in the secular schools and universities; their purpose 
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is to crush out Christian principles and teachings, and supplant these 
with an esthetic pagan culture, which is irreligion in its most baneful, 
and harmful garb, and which if it continues to gain ground, will even- 
tually lead this great republic to the precipice where the Roman empire 
stood when it tottered and fell. ; 

The influence of such a spirit of irreligious teaching goes forth with 
special force from the secular universities, and is reechoed from Prot- 
estant pulpits and lecture platforms, till there is scarcely a city, town, 
village or hamlet in the land that has not felt the efforts of the crushing 
blight of false religious teachings, false philosophy and false culture, 
reaching down even into the lives of the helpless masses and leading 
them to false and un-Christian modes and ideals of thought and life 
and action. To correct these abuses we must reach down to the inner 
lives of the people, and this the Catholic Church does through her life- 
giving sacraments, from her pulpits and through her schools, especially 
the parish school, which is the common school of the people. 

The work of the parochial schools, as a great factor in Catholic educa- 
tion, is therefore, from my experience as a pastor, a work of paramount 
importance, and the relation which should exist between a pastor and 
his school is one of such growing, vital necessity, that it cannot be 
overestimated. The school, like the home, in order to fulfill its truest 
mission, must be the center of soul-building, of character-building. Our 
noble, self-sacrificing Sisters —God bless them!—are doing their part, 
as are also the religious orders of men who are at work in our schools. 
But the aid and cooperation of the pastor, who, as Father Moran says, 
is “the confidential friend of all”, the pastor whom his children lovingly 
term “Father”, who holds in his hands the hearts of the little ones, who 
know that when he corrects them, the tear of sympathy is lurking very 
near; the influence, I repeat, of such a priest in inspiring true and noble 
ideals and sentiments in the hearts of his boys and girls, seems to me to 
mean so much, that often in looking at my own little flock at home, 
and seeing how they lean upon me, how they look to me out of the 
clear depths of their pure, innocent eyes with such faith, such confidence, 
how their young faces brighten as I approach them, whether in the 
streets, the churchyard or the classrooms, which I visit daily, inquiring 
into their studies, their progress, their conduct, speaking to them and 
encouraging them, and when I see the wonderful possibilities of their 
young minds daily developing before me, and reflect upon my own 
responsibility in their training and development, I often go back to my 
study, feeling that, priest of God though I am, I should go down on my 
knees in seeking to reach these pure and tender hearts and should 
approach them as I would a sanctuary, in building up the altar of their 
souls, the earthly tabernacles of their minds, so that they may indeed be 
the fit home of the infinite God in whose image they are made and 
reflect the beauty and the luster of that image in the glory and 
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nobility of their lives. I believe that my experience is that of many 
pastors. ‘Nevertheless, I often wonder if we pastors fully realize the 
responsibilities that rest upon us as regards our schools, that our duty 
does not cease with the erecting of a fine building, the establishing of a 
school and the placing therein of competent, trained teachers, with only 
occasional visits to the classrooms to see how the work is progressing. 

The pastor should be part and parcel of his school, life of its life, 
heart of its heart, soul of its soul. The school should be honored with 
his daily visits, there should be no department of its work with which 
he is not thoroughly familiar; weak sections should be strengthened 
and stimulated through his earnest, helpful effort and influence; the 
teachers should be made to feel that he is their friend, their helper, 
ready at any and all times to cooperate with them, and work hand in 
hand with them, for the progress and development of the schools, the 
betterment of the children and the attainment of highest standards of 
excellence. It means much to our devoted hard-working Sisters to 
have this help, this encouragement, this daily assistance and coopera- 
tion of the pastor in the school work. I will venture to say that the 
pastor who enters with such wholesouled disinterestedness into every 
phase of his parish school’s work will never be satisfied until he sees it 
fulfill the high mission of making his little corner of the world a center 
whence will emanate men and women who will spread abroad that 
ideal ‘Catholic influence, atmosphere and spirit, which mean the better- 
ment and uplifting of the home and the social, civic and religious life 
of the people. 

I believe that it is the pastor’s duty to see to it that the parish has 
a good substantial school building, thoroughly furnished and equipped, 
not only in those things which make for the intellectual advancement 
of the pupils, but modern and up-to-date from the standpoint of the 
physical, sanitary, and hygienic comfort which it offers to teachers and 
pupils. It is his duty to see to it that the Sisters who teach his school, 
always at a sacrifice and a great saving in expenses as Father Moran 
has undeniably proven, are well housed and well provided for. It 
is the least that he can do for them. 

I heartily agree with Father Moran in the thought that he advances, 
of creating an agency by which the youths of the congregation might 
be attracted in growing numbers to our higher institutions of educa- 
tion, and I believe it is a good thing to have some prominent representa- 
tive of our colleges address the advanced grades of the parochial schools 
on the advisability of continuing their studies in the high schools, the 
colleges and the universities. Certainly, none knows better than the 
pastor the value of the educated Catholic layman. I have had in my 
mind for a long time the thought that I hope will one day mature, of 
Catholic high schools, the importance and necessity of which must be 
manifest to all. I believe with the perfection of our parochial school 
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system there should follow in all of our large cities and towns the 
establishment of great central high schools for boys and for girls, which 
drawing their pupils from the parochial schools would be the crown 
and glory of our parochial school system. The high schools would act 
as feeders for our colleges and universities, and thus would we realize 
that most urgent, that greatest need of our day, which His Grace 
Archbishop Ireland has so truly emphasized,—an educated Catholic 
laity. 

I endorse the attitude taken by Father Moran as regards the question 
of State aid for our Catholic school system. We want no State aid 
for our Catholic schools, for State aid means State interference. We 
Catholics have worked hard to build up our school system, and we 
should not allow the ogre of State assistance to come in and swallow up 
the children of our creation and maintenance,—our Catholic ‘schools. 
Far better for us to continue to bear the burden of the double taxation 
we have so cheerfully and loyally borne during many years. State aid 
would mean to surrender the independence of our schools and to 
trammel and narrow their work. Our schools stand to-day with the 
Church, the greatest moral force for the conservation of the republic 
and the preservation of Christian life and thought and ideals. 

Let us then keep our schools true to their mission. Let us not 
weaken or hamper it by seeking State aid for them. The pastor work- 
ing for his school, heart to heart with the children, hand to hand with 
the teachers, and backed by an earnest, loyal congregation, such as any © 
true priest may gather and hold, can be the lever that will make all 
things work to highest and truest ends in building up our great Catholic 
system of education. 


BrotrHER JoHN A. Watpron, S.M.: Dr. Moran has given us a 
splendid paper on the part the pastor has taken in the development of 
Catholic education in the United States. His subject is so vast and 
presents so many distinct features for consideration that he has been 
compelled to limit himself to a large and general exposition of it, 
although in the preparation of his paper he must repeatedly have been 
tempted to branch off into avenues lined with imposing monuments of 
the pastor’s activities in special fields and forms of education. He has 
chosen to confine himself to that aspect of his subject which shows the 
pastor as the organizer and builder of an educational system that chal- 
lenges our admiration and promises to be the strongest bulwark of 
faith and religion in this great country of ours. 

Dr. Moran deserves our thanks for bringing into relief the fact that 
under the wise guidance of the hierarchy the pastor has been the chief 
factor in the conception and development of a school system, combining 
a maximum of efficiency with a minimum of expense; a maximum of 
efficiency in the completeness of the provision made for the education 
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of the whole man, for the spiritual as well as for the intellectual and 
the physical, also a maximum of efficiency in the thoroughness of the 
programs outlined and in the solidity of the results obtained; a min- 
imum of expense to the parents whose children are educated as well as 
to the citizen at large whose share of the taxes is so much lightened. 
Surely the building up of such a system is a lasting monument to the 
educational zeal and energy of the pastor, as it is to the wisdom of 
the hierarchy. Dr. Moran has very forcibly brought into evidence the 
effectiveness of the cooperation of the religious communities with 
the pastor in the building up of our school system. With a clear 
insight into the chief factor of success he sets up as our watchword — 
cooperation, 

With the organizing efforts of the pastor as the chief topic of his 
paper, he has been compelled to touch but lightly and by inference on 
the development of the features which are the logical consequences of 
this cooperation between the pastor and those who are directly employed 
in the technical work of instruction and administration in our schools, 
colleges and seminaries. Directing my discussion from the organizing 
activities of the pastor to the part he has taken and is taking in all the 
other phases of Catholic education, we recognize and acknowledge our 
deep indebtedness to him for sympathy, advice and substantial help in 
departments and fields of education not distinctly his own, but which 
appealed to his zeal and generosity because he found the great interests 
of Catholicity inseparably united with them. And as this body comprises 
and includes all the interests of Catholic education, it will be fitting 
and proper to call your attention to the share which the pastor should 
take in all its deliberations if it is to achieve all the benefits which 
should be ours as a result of Dr. Moran’s harmonious combination of 
forces, in which “the Bishops are the immediate leaders, with the 
diocesan clergy and the religious as their immediate helpers, a combina- 
tion good to look upon and giving assurance of singular efficiency.” 

This Catholic Educational Association here and now assembled in con- 
vention is based on the cooperative good will and efforts of the dif- 
ferent elements that enter into its composition. Its three departments 
of seminaries, colleges and schools serve one another. Each one is 
vitally interested and concerned in the welfare and development of the 
interests and issues represented by the other two departments. The 
interests of one department cannot suffer without immediate symptoms 
of sympathetic sufferings in the other departments, Any individual 
and especially any class of individuals that can and does influence the 
success and development of one department, can and does influence the 
success and development of the other departments. One of our chief 
problems is to make the exchange of such influences more frequent, more 
effective, more helpful to the parts, to remove causes and occasions of 
friction, in short, to attain the maximum fruits of cooperation. In the 
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solution of this problem, I submit to your consideration that as the pastor 
has been the chief factor in the upbuilding and organization of our school 
system and in its administration, so in this Association as the one most 
interested in the ultimate results of its deliberations, he is entitled to 
make his influence felt in all its councils. No department of this 
Association can do without the pastor. 

Dr. Moran tells us that the pastor is jealous, but this does not mean 
that he is seeking to monopolize educational influence; on the contrary 
he is willing, nay anxious, to have all the other factors in education 
exercise their full measure of zeal and influence in the good cause, in 
which “who deserves most among those delegated to specific tasks by 
authority is not a natural question.” His zeal and interest in education 
are universal because in “the last analysis the pastor deals both with 
the raw material and the finished product.” His own school deals with 
the raw product, the college sends back to him the educated layman, the 
seminary the newly ordained priest, the one to assist within the sanctuary, 
the other without. 

The immediate educational field of the pastor is the parochial school. 
In this Association the parochial school finds its representation in the 
School Department. If the pastor, acting under the direction and super- 
vision of his Bishop, is. the most important factor in the operation of a 
diocesan school system, it follows that in this department he must find 
a recognition equal to his importance in the system. He has the fullest 
and the most intimate knowledge of his people and their needs. He is 
in the most favorable position to judge of the results achieved in his 
school. He has the closest relations with his teachers, and these rela- 
tions mean sympathy, direction, counsel, support, protection. He is 
directly interested in the adoption and use by his teachers of the best 
pedagogical methods in teaching. He has to meet the demands for 
equipment, for betterments and all forms of expense. He is the re- 
sponsible head of his school in its dealings with both ecclesiastical and 
civil authorities. His good will, therefore, his broad experience and 
wise counsel, cannot be dispensed with whenever the interests of the 
parochial school are being discussed. Hence it is that in the councils 
and discussions of the school departments the pastor’s presence is 
needed, nor within the lines of his influence and ability to cooperate is 
his counsel less desirable in the college and seminary departments. 

Dr. Moran tells us that “the pastor would be glad if some agency 
were at hand by which the youth of the congregation might be attracted 
in increasing numbers to institutions of higher education.” He is con- 
vinced that in higher education “there is a common cause in which col- 
lege professor and pastor are both vitally concerned.” He assumes, nay 
knows, “that he is more concerned than any one else, because he is 
supremely anxious that there will come back to him a percentage of the 
best fruits of education as the college and university can furnish him. 
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He knows the value of the educated layman.” On the other hand 
higher education needs the pastor. Every college president can bear 
testimony to the fact that the pastor is his best canvasser for students. 
He knows that parents consult with the pastors before deciding upon 
a college for their son. He knows how often poor scholars have been 
able to go through college because of the financial help from the pastor. 
He knows, too, that the material and even the scholastic interests of the 
college and secondary schools are in numberless ways identical with 
those of the pastor. It follows that when the education of the Cath- 
olic layman is discussed and outlined as it is in the collegiate depart- 
ment of this Association, the best and most assured results are obtained 
when the pastor has had a place at the council table over which the 
mutual interests of college and pastor have been discussed. 

When we give our attention to the work of our seminaries we are 
not surprised to find here as in the college and school, the influence and 
cooperation of the pastor looming large upon our vision. Indeed, and 
in a way, the pastor has more intimate and more important relations 
with the seminary than with even the school and the college. He him- 
self is the direct product of the seminary. His younger brethren in the 
priesthood follow him from the seminary to be further trained in the 
practical duties of parochial work. He is the natural and zealous re- 
cruiting officer for the seminary. To him and his parish the seminary 
looks for financial support and material development. It is quite 
natural, therefore, to find in this department as in the two others, that 
the seminary authorities are willing and even anxious to have the 
benefit of the pastor’s wise counsel and strong aid in the development 
of their plans and projects. 

We are filled with admiration at the evidence of the pastor’s zealous 
and really monumental energies and cooperation in all the departments 
of Catholic education. By bringing these achievements to our attention 
Dr. Moran is deserving of the warm commendation of every member 
of this body, because in the lessons of the past which he has taught us, 
we have our great guarantee for. the future of Catholic education in 
this country. We know that this zeal, this many-sided activity of the 
pastor in the past, will not cease in the future, and so too we are con- 
vinced that in the measure with which we can secure the cooperation 
and participation of the pastor in all the departments of this Association, 
in that measure shall we find success and satisfactory development in 
our work. 
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RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR P. R. MCDEVITT, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PARISH SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In the title of this paper, “The State and Education,” the 
“State” means not the civil community, but the governing part 
of the civil community, the civil authority. “Education” signi- 
fies the work of instruction which is carried on either by the 
civil authority, the State, or by agencies other than the State. 

In the treatment of the subject reference will be made to the 
beginnings and the gradual development of education in the 
United States, and to the conditions which are now found in 
education, whether under the auspices of the State or under 
private agencies. By way of conclusion some suggestions will be 
offered as to the policy which Catholics might follow in the 
matter of education, in so far as their own system of educa- 
tion and their civic rights as citizens are concerned. 

Before speaking of the beginnings of education in America, 
attention should be called to the distinction between the national 
government and the Staie government. The functions of each 
are defined by law, but in no relation is the distinction between 
the two centres of power more clearly defined than in the sphere 
of education. The statement may be made, with only a slight 
qualification, that the national government assumes no respon- 
sibility for the organization or the support of education. The 
national government has never attempted thus far to establish 
a national system of education. It is the State or the local 
authority that organizes, supports, and controls education. 

Although the national government neither organizes nor con- 
trols public education, it has always manifested a deep interest 
in all school work. It has granted at various times subsidies to 
public education by the gift of lands and appropriated money 
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for the support of certain kinds of schools. In 1869 it founded 
the Bureau of Education at Washington for the purpose of 
gathering information from the individual States and from 
foreign countries and making this information available to all 
who are interested in education. In consequence of this policy 
of the central government, local rather than national influences 
have been the dominant forces in education in the United 
States and each State in the Union has its own special school 
laws. Just as the national government allows to each State 
the right to control education, so each State, after making laws 
which affect the schools in every part of the commonwealth. 
allows to each locality, mentioned by law, the authority to regu- 
late and control public instruction within its jurisdiction. This 
policy of the national government in regard to education has 
stood in the way of forming a national school system, which 
only a highly centralized authority could have created. The 
loss, however, suffered by education, in the belief of some, 
because of this lack of uniformity, is largely made up by a flex- 
ibility and adaptability which enable a State to meet efficiently 
and intelligently its own peculiar scholastic needs. 

Whilst, however, there is no national system of education and 
no uniformity in the school legislation of the various States, 
there is in all the States a common recognition of certain prin- 
ciples of educational policy which have found expression in 
educational laws the country over. Whether these principles 
are of recent or of early origin in the United States is of little 
moment. But there can-be no question that the summary which 
the author of the Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School 
System makes of the fundamental elements of the school laws 
of the Old Colony of Massachusetts as early as 1642 and 1647, 
expresses adequately the main principles which underlie all 
State systems of education in our day. The summary is as fol- 
lows :* 

1. The universal education of youth is essential to the well- 
being of the State. 

2. The obligation to furnish this education rests primarily 
upon the parent. 





1 George H. Martin: Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System, pp. 14, 
15. 
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3. The State has a right to enforce this obligation. 

4. The State may fix a standard which shall determine the 
kind of education, and the minimum amount. 

5. Public money raised by general tax may be used to pro- 
vide such education as the State requires. The tax may be 
general, though the school attendance is not. 

6. Education higher than the rudiments may be supplied by 
the State. Opportunity must be provided at public expense for 
youths who wish it to be fitted for the university. 


The question of the soundness and wisdom of these principles 
is now simply an academic one, the discussion of which will 
hardly modify in the slightest degree the present policy of the 
civil authority in educational matters; for the State has assumed 
definitely the function of organizing, regulating, controlling 
schools and maintaining them by a tax upon all classes of citizens. 
Whilst, however, this educational policy is now firmly established 
and accepted as a matter of fact, it is interesting to recall that 
there was a time when it met with most strenuous opposition. 
Even though it is true that Massachusetts and other colonies 
passed laws in the early days of their history which provided 
for the education of the masses at the expense of the State, these 
laws were advocated by the few and opposed by the many. 
Their actual application was beset with many difficulties. 

A typical story of the ups and downs of the efforts of the 
State to provide a popular education may be studied profitably 
in the history of Pennsylvania, perhaps the most important of 
the thirteen Colonies. The first evidence in Pennsylvania that 
the State should take up the work of education was given by 
William Penn. The Preface to William Penn’s Frame of Gov- 
ernment, written in England, in 1682, contained the following 
provisions relating to education. Provision Twelfth reads: 


“That the Government and provincial Council shall erect and 
order all public schools and encourage and reward the authors 
of useful sciences and laudable invention in the said Province.” 


Provision Twenty-eighth says: 

“That all children within the Province of the age of twelve 
years Shall be taught some useful trade or skill, to the end none 
may be idle, but the poor may work to live and the rich, if they 
become poor, may not want.” 
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Within three weeks from the time of his landing, Penn is- 
sued writs for an election of members to the General Assembly. 
It met on the fourth of December (1682) at Chester. The sec- 
ond Assembly met at Philadelphia on the tenth of March, 1683. 
A new Frame of Government, slightly different from that pre- 
pared by Penn, was received at this Second Assembly. It con- 
tained the following laws: 


“And to the end that poor as well as rich may be instructed 
in good commendable learning, which is to be preferred before 
wealth, Be it enacted, etc., that all persons in this Province and 
Territories hereof, having children, and all the guardians and 
trustees of orphans, shall cause such to be instructed in read- 
ing and writing, so that they may be able to read the Scriptures 
and to write by the time they attain to twelve years of age; 
and that then they be taught some useful trade or skill, that 
the poor may work to live, and the rich if they become poor 
may not want: of which every County Court shall take care. 
And in case such parents, guardians, or overseers shall be found 
deficient in this respect, every such parent, guardian or overseer 
shall pay for every such child, five pounds, except there should 
appear an incapacity in body or understanding to hinder it.” 


These laws were passed in 1683. As a matter of historic fact 
they were an expression of what Penn wanted done rather than 
what he actually achieved, for it was not until 1834, over 150 
years after the Assembly of Pennsylvania had promulgated its 
scholastic policy, that free public education became a fact in 
Pennsylvania; and it was not until 1895, over 200 years later, 
that a compulsory education law was enacted in the common- 
wealth. Even in 1834 the school laws enacted in Pennsylvania 
were bitterly opposed by influential citizens both before and 
after they were placed upon the statute book. The History of 
Education in Pennsylvania, speaking of the school legislation 
of 1834, says: 


“Of the nine hundred and seventy-seven districts then in the 
State, four hundred and eighty-five either voted outright against 
free schools or stubbornly took no action whatever in reference 
to the matter. In many districts the contest between those in 
favor of accepting the new law and those determined to reject 
it became so bitter that party and even church ties were for a 
time broken up, the rich arrayed themselves against the poor, 
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and the business and social relations of whole neighborhoods 
were greatly disturbed. Cases are known in which father and 
sons took different sides and in certain districts an outspoken 
free school man was scarcely allowed to live in peace and 
transact his ordinary business. Enmities were created between 
individuals and families that outlasted the lifetime of those con- 
cerned. 

“Free schools were opposed by several classes of people and 
for different reasons. First, there were then in greater propor- 
tion than now, in the oldest settled portions of the State, aristo- 
cratic families whose American life had not yet eradicated their 
old world ideas of rank and privilege, and who had no sympathy 
with the doctrine of equality upon which the new school law 
was founded. There must be, they held, here as in Europe, two 
classes of people, a higher and a lower, the first, the few to 
ornament society and to rule and direct its affairs; the second, 
the many under authority, to hew its wood and draw its water. 
To educate beyond the mere elements those who must forever 
remain at the bottom of the social scale, was in their opinion to 
unfit them for the sphere of life for which they were intended 
and to render them unhappy. The doctrine that all men are 
created equal, that brains and blood truly noble are as often 
born in a cottage as in a castle, they met with a sneer. As a 
work of benevolence they were willing to assist in educating the 
poor to a limited extent, but they never could think of sending 
their own children to common schools or of sanctioning the 
leveling principle underlying their organization. 

“Several religious denominations almost in a body placed 
themselves in opposition to the new law. The Catholics and the 
Episcopalians, who have in later years most favored parochial 
schools, were then too weak and too much scattered to make 
effective opposition, if they were so disposed; but the Friends, 
the Lutherans, the Reformed and the Mennonites, with many 
notable Low Church exceptions, wherever sufficiently numerous 
to form congregations, very generally united in voting against 
the free school law and taxes for free schools. 

“But what went hardest with most of them was to sever the 
tie that had bound them in one church and school, to divorce 
what in their view God had joined together, to secularize the 
school and be compelled to educate their children where they 
could receive no positive religious education.’ 


The opposition, bitter and strong as it was, to the radical 
school legislation promulgated by the State of Pennsylvania 


1 Wickersham: History of Education in Pennsylvania, pp. 38, 89, 818, 319, 320. 
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failed to check the onward movement for a free public school 
system. The policy that the State should bear the responsibility 
for the education of the masses once proclaimed was never re- 
scinded or modified. Rather, as the years went by, it became 
more deeply intrenched in the legislation, not only of the early 
commonwealths, but of every new State that was admitted into 
the Union. 

In the evolution of public education by the State marke:l 
changes have manifested themselves, — in the attitude of the 
general public towards education under State authority, in the 
traditions regarding the place of religious teaching in education; 
in the views of the actual scope of the work of the school, and 
finally, in the relations of the State towards private agencies of 
education. 

1. The hostility and indifference of the masses of the people, 
in the early days, towards a free education by the State, were 
supplanted by a passionate devotion and loyalty to public school 
education and by an intense conviction that popular and free 
education was a potent, if not the most important, factor in the 
building up and perpetuating of the institutions of the nation, 
and the greatest force in the development of a harmonious, high 
and splendid citizenship. 

2. Though the civil authority, in establishing a system of free 
public schools, decided to eliminate from the schools the teach- 
ing of the tenets of any particular denomination, there was no 
intention to put aside religious instruction; for the civil author- 
ity believed that religion was a vital element in education and 
should be retained in the curriculum of the schools. Even the 
national government, reflecting undoubtedly the public opinion 
of the times, clearly manifested the value it placed upon religious 
training in the law passed July 13, 1787, by which certain large 
tracts of government lands (known as the North West Terri- 
tory) were dedicated to school purposes. The ordinance con- 
tained the following declaration: 


“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 
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Unfortunately this sound and wholesome view that was taken 
by the State and the general body of the citizens as to the need 
and value of religion in a system of education, was slowly but 
thoroughly modified. In its place came the opinion that as the 
State must maintain a neutral attitude towards all citizens, re- 
ligious teachings should be eliminated from the schools of the 
State; that religious doctrines should be relegated to the Church 
and the home; and that morality, something different and separate 
from religion, should be taught. In the carrying out this policy 
the State schools, disclaiming all responsibility for the inculcating 
of religious truth, have become purely secular in curriculum, in 
text-books and in spirit. 

The radical changes which the policy of secularism has effected 
in the State schools may be demonstrated in various ways, but 
especially by a comparison of the reading books which are used 
in the public schools of to-day with those that were in use in the 
schools of the country during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The early readers were plainly and unmistakably re- 
ligious and moral in contents and purpose. This fact was often 
adduced by their authors as one of their strongest recommenda- 
tions to the patronage of the public. The modern readers, while 
providing selections which may inculcate natural virtues, practi- 
cally exclude all that are religious. The name of God may be 
found in some of the modern reading books, but a careful 
searching is necessary in order to find it. 

3. The civil authority aas extended the activities of the school 
into those spheres of responsibility that were deemed wholly 
under parental and home authority. The school to-day having 
eliminated the element of religious interest that dominated an 
earlier period, takes cognizance, not only of the moral and intel- 
lectual life of the child, but also of his physical health and his 
social amusements. Medical inspection of schools, medical 
examination and treatment of children, school nurses, home 
visitors in the employ of the State, who bring the home and 
school into closer contact, schools as social centres, vocational 
schools, meals for children who are poor, free dispensaries for 
eye and teeth ailments—all reveal the radical departure from an 
educational program which, a generation ago, provided, as the 
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essentials of an education by the State, the teaching of the 
three R’s. 

Mention is here made of these functions which the school of 
to-day is discharging, not in a spirit of hostility or criticism, but 
simply to record what is a well-known fact, though it is but 
proper to state that public opinion is by no means agreed that, 
in the final summing up, the paternalistic policy into which the 
State is drifting to-day, of doing for the child that which parents 
ought to do for him, may not react disastrously upon the moral, 
civic and family life of the nation. Says one of the ablest and 
sanest of the non-Catholic social workers: 


“The best and most ancient institution for the care and educa- 
tion of children is the family. I am in entire sympathy with 
those who hold that changes in modern industry and the re- 
moval of many industrial processes from the home make a 
reorganization of the school necessary. But the habit of chang- 
ing things may become-a fever, and in the hurry to readjust 
these relations of home, school, and workshop to the life of 
the child, there is danger that the home may suffer. I had 
almost written irreparable loss, but the institution of the family 
has survived very formidable foes. 

“Sooner or later we shall rediscover the old truth that we 
cannot save the children without saving the homes that shape 
them finally for better or for worse. So long as family life 
continues, both the quantity and quality of that life will be con- 
trolled far more from within than from without. To bring 
back to each home a new sense of the child’s needs, to lift the 
standard of the whole family slowly but steadily as regards 
defective vision, hearing, breathing, speech and nutrition, will 
be more effectual in the long run than any of the short cuts 
(to take two recent instances) for providing oculists and 
spectacles free, or providing meals free to school children with- 
out regard to the responsibilities of parents or their ability to 
meet them.” 


4. The last change in State education, and one which has not 
yet reached its final form, is the attitude of the State towards 
private schools. The State has always allowed liberty of educa- 
tion in America, and in singular instances, has aided by subsidies 
various private schools. But as the State systems of education 
have become more highly organized, even this attitude of sym- 





1The Good Neighbor in the Modern City, by Mary E. Richmond, pp. 32, 33, 34. 
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pathy on the part of the State towards private schools has lost 
some of its kindliness and friendliness. To-day, signs are not 
wanting which indicate a tendency on the part of the State, not 
indeed to destroy liberty of teaching, but to modify the civil 
authority’s passive or indifferent attitude towards private schools, 
to extend its jurisdiction in matters educational, and to bring it to 
bear more fully upon private schools and take away some of the 
so-called privileges these schools enjoy. 

The causes which have contributed to the development of this 
tendency on the part of the State to readjust its traditional 
policies towards private educational institutions, find their origin 
in anti-Catholic prejudices, in anti-Christian beliefs that the State 
should be supreme in education, and finally, in certain convic- 
tions that are not professedly either anti-Catholic or anti-Chris- 
tian. There can be little doubt that antipathy to the Catholic 
Church, antipathy which, alas, still survives in this twentieth 
century, has reacted upon the educational policy of the State. 
Those who are hostile to the Church and distrustful of her 
power, look askance at her educational activities. Hence, in the 
hope of checking her progress and neutralizing her influence they 
have given encouragement to every tendency that looks to the 
enlargement of the State’s power in education and the restric- 
tion of private school systems. It is quite probable that, if the 
Catholic Church in the United States had remained the weak 
and insignificant organization that she was before the great 
immigration from Europe, the system of public schools would 
not have had its extraordinary development. On the same 
hypothesis, it is likewise probable that many Protestant denomi- 
nations would have established their own denominational schools 
and would be receiving from the civil authority to-day whatever 
help was wanted for educational purposes. It is a rabid anti- 
Catholic who declares: 


“The first appeal for a division of the public school funds 
in this country was made by a Protestant denomination and the 
first sectarian division actually made was to that body. The 
other Protestant churches, instead of objecting, attempted to 
obtain their share of the public school fund.”? 





- Romanism Versus the Public School System. Daniel Dorchester, D. D., p. 9. 
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The author might have added that the school question became 
a burning question only when Catholics, as citizens, demanded, 
not as a privilege, but as a right, the same treatment for Catholic 
schools that was accorded to Protestant schools by the State. 

The belief that the State should assume the exclusive func- 
tion of education is cherished by a numerically small, but 
intensely aggressive element, who ask the questions: Is it desir- 
able that a separate ecclesiastically managed chain of schools 
should exist in these United States? How fully do these schools 
meet the demands made upon the citizenship of the republic? 
We can readily formulate answers which will be made to these 
inquiries by people who maintain that the child primarily be- 
longs to the State and that the State, therefore, and not the 
parent, has the right to determine the kind of education a child 
should receive. 

‘In contrast to the intolerant views of these two classes are the 
sincere and honest convictions of those who believe that the 
State, having a prime duty to itself, must make for itself a sound 
and loyal citizenship; that the State has no other way to assure 
this citizenship than by educating the children of the democracy 
in the schools of the democracy; that the State therefore should 
make citizenship depend upon attendance in the schools of the 
State. The argument of this doubtless well-intentioned, though 
doctrinaire, body of the community is that it is neither wise nor 
advisable to allow schools not under the immediate control of 
the State to educate great masses of children apart from their 
fellows; that education under such auspices destroys instead of 
strengthening that harmonious, friendly and national spirit which 
is essential to the unity of the republic, and, finally, that the 
State alone can fulfill effectively and economically the work of 
education. Private agencies, they say, have neither the means, 
nor the opportunity, nor the power, to carry on that great activity 
which affects the civic and temporal interests of all classes of 
citizens. 

This last change in educational policy, namely, the tendency to 
increase the authority of the State in education and to restrict 
or to weaken the freedom which private schools have always 
enjoyed, is one of the important and significant facts which 
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Catholics must notice in the consideration of the present status 
of Catholic schools. How far the tendency to extend the author- 
ity of the State in education and restrict and hamper the liberty 
of private schools may go, I shall not presume to say. One truth 
which the history of the world teaches is that the further the 
State gets from the spirit and teachings of Christianity, the 
greater the danger to all true liberty in religious, in educational 
and in civic rights. 

If the splendid traditions of America that have always re- 
spected the liberty of the individual are ever shattered, and if the 
advocates of extreme secularism once obtain control of the civil 
authority, then will be seen the beginnings of political despotism 
and religious intolerance. Says a well-known Presbyterian min- 
ister and distinguished educator : 


“Those who see no God behind the State are driven by a kind 
of spiritual necessity to exalt the State into a god, and to assert 
that in every case the will of the community has the right to 
override that of the single person.”? 


The educational situation, so far as the State is concerned, may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. The State has assumed the responsibility of establishing, 
controlling and maintaining a system of free public schools. 

2. The State has gradually eliminated from the schools all 
religious teaching and has made education in the State schools 
purely secular. 

3. The State has broadened the scope of its school system 
and placed upon it responsibilities which were thought to belong 
wholly to the home. 

4. The tendency of the State is to widen its authority in 
education and to minimize that freedom which private schools 
have always enjoyed. 

With this situation before us, what suggestions may be offered 
in regard to the policy which Catholics, the one religious body 
that is vitally concerned in education, should follow in those 
questions which affect Catholic education itself, especially in its 
relation to the State? A uniform method of procedure in a 





1The Rev. Robert Ellis Thompson, The Divine Order of Human Society, p. 128. 
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country so large in extent and varied in interests as the United 
States, would seem to be wholly impossible. Nevertheless cer- 
tain fundamental truths may be enunciated which will help to 
coordinate Catholic opinion as to a wise and safe plan of action 
in dealing with the school question, 

These truths are: 

1. We should make frequently a clear and simple statement 
of the principles and the purpose that underlie Catholic education. 
The basic principle of the Catholic school is religion. The 
primary purpose of Catholic teaching is to prepare the pupil for 
eternal life; its secondary purpose is to fit him for the present 
life. Because the public school system of the State either ignores 
the fundamental elements of religion in education or makes 
them assume a secondary place, and because, as one of the great 
thinkers of England declares, a division between religious and 
secular training “implies a dualism of object, a divided object 
which no thinking man, whatever his views are, can really 
approve,’* the Catholic Church in America has found it im- 
perative to bring into existence, for the protection of the faith 
and morality of her children, a system of education which gives 
adequate and proportionate consideration to religious truth and 
secular knowledge. The responsibility for the propagation of 
these principles of Catholic education among our Catholic peo- 
ple devolves, in the main, upon the priest. Indeed, unless the 
clergy proclaim with zeal, courage and persistency, the high 
mission of the Catholic school, it is idle to expect among our 
Catholic people a clear understanding, a deep appreciation of 
Catholic education, a wholesome fear of an education without 
religion, and an affectionate, loyal devotion towards our Catholic 
schools. 

2. No apology should ever be offered for the existence of 
our Catholic system of education. The right of the Church to 
establish her own schools, provided always they are in con- 
formity with the just and legitimate requirements of the State, 
is a right guaranteed by all laws, both national and State. 
Liberty of education is an established principle and fact in 
America, where, so far, no atheistic oligarchy, like the “cynical 





* Balfour. 
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incompetence of the wretched littke men who now control 
France’s destinies,” has been able to destroy the spirit of true 
freedom on which is established the American republic. 


3. No apology should ever be made for the attitude that 
Catholics assume towards the public school system. All citizens 
have a right to enjoy the services or benefits to be found in 
any public institution. The non-exercise of that right neither 
destroys nor impairs it in the slightest degree. Every citizen 
has a right to condemn, approve or disapprove of any institution 
created by the State and supported by a taxation upon all citi- 
zens alike. The public school system, being a creature of the 
State, has no claim to exemption from the criticism or con- 
demnation of the humblest citizen. If, in the estimation of any 
citizen, the public school system fails to afford facilities for the 
acquisition of the highest virtue, he has the liberty to criticize 
that want, especially when he provides means for supplying that 
want. In view of the incontestable rights which Catholics share 
in common with their fellow citizens, the denunciation of Catho- 
lics because of their real or reputed opinion of the public school 
system, and the demand that they shall suffer discrimination if 
they aspire to public office, should be treated with utter scorn 
and contempt. 

We are by ourselves alone quietly and unostentatiously build- 
ing and maintaining our parish schools. We are at the same 
time paying our share of the taxes for the public schools. 
Hence, we are doing to-day for popular education more than 
any other body of citizens. In spite of the hardships which this 
entails, we are not disposed to stir up strife and engage in con- 
troversy on a question that has but one fair solution—the placing 
of all citizens on an absolute equality. The antipathies of the 
past, which were born of religious and racial differences, have 
lost much of their old-time intensity; the great mass of our 
countrymen desire to live together in peace and harmony. We 
welcome this era of toleration; we shall do our part in mutual 
forbearance and avoidance of antagonism. But should the self- 
constituted guardians of the nation’s interests who speak of 
“our” public schools, with the implied exclusion of more than 
16,000,000 Catholics, ever translate their arrogance and imperti- 
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nence into action, they will find Catholics strong and united in 
the conviction of their equality before the law, “fearing no 
enmity and creating none,” but unalterably determined to resist 
every invasion of their religious, educational and civic freedom. 


4. We should make known not only the principles of Catho- 
lic education, but also the true character of the present State sys- 
tem of education. Let not this be done by sweeping charges 
that the public schools are godless, immoral and irreligious, but 
by the simple statement that the system is sectarian, is un-Ameri- 
can, and is based on class legislation. 

The strongest claim on behalf of the present public school 
system is that it gives no recognition to any form of religious 
belief; that it is non-sectarian and, consequently, is absolutely 
fair to all classes of citizens. The question may be asked, does 
this contention rest upon a ‘sound basis? Does a system of 
education become non-sectarian because it does not recognize in 
its curriculum some definite form of Christian belief? Does a 
school become non-sectarian because it teaches only a moral code 
but ignores doctrinal truth? Rather, may it not be urged with 
logical cogency that every exclusively secular system of educa- 
tion rests upon a creed, a belief, and consequently is sectarian? 
A system of education based on the principle of the exclusion 
of all religious teaching has its inspiration in the belief that 
religion either is not necessary in education, or if it be neces- 
sary, it should be taught in the church and the home, not in the 
school. This belief is itself a creed, because “a creed is the 
statement of a belief,” even “a statement that one believes in 
nothing, is a creed.” Hence the creed of the secularist is no 
less sectarian than that of the most ardent believer in the need 
of religion in education. 

The present school system is un-American, because it violates 
one of the fundamental principles of liberty for which the 
founders of the nation fought—“No taxation without repre- 
sentation.” The true spirit of all American legislation and of 
all democratic government has ever aspired to protect the rights 
of minorities and to guarantee the absolute equality before the 
law of every citizen, no matter what his faith, creed or condition. 
‘The State to-day in the building up of its system of public school 
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education has departed from the spirit of the Revolutionary 
fathers; it has forgotten that the State is not absolute master 
of the money in its treasury, but the custodian only; it has 
ignored the great truth, “If the government may tax the whole 
people for education, the whole people have a right to share in 
the beneficial use of such taxation.” “An education rate raised 
from the whole people ought to be returned to the whole people 
in a form or in forms of education of which all partake.”? 
At this present moment between fifteen and twenty million 
Catholics in the United States are taxed to support a system of 
schools from which they receive no benefit. To our shame as 
a nation, it is only true to say that there could be no more 
glaring illustration of an un-American policy. 

The present public school system is based on class legislation. 
Catholics recognize the right and duty of the State to carry on 
the work of education by the taxation of all classes of citizens; 
to make and enforce compulsory education laws. This recogni- 
tion, however, presumes that the State in its public acts will deal 
justly and impartially with all its citizens. But the State in the 
development of the present public school system has failed to 
observe impartiality, and has established an institution that rests 
upon class legislation. For the State in providing from a taxa- 
tion upon all its citizens, a school that suits the educational 
theories of only a part of its citizens, of mere secularists, actually 
penalizes the positive religious belief of one class and favors the 
negative religious belief of another class, though both classes are 
absolutely equal before the law. 


5. We should make known the falsity of the claims which 
are made as to the superiority of the public school system over 
that of the private schools, Catholic or non-Catholic. That these 
superior advantages and excellences, either financial or educa- 
tional, of the State schools, really exist, may not only be ques- 
tioned, but emphatically denied. Neither efficiency nor economy 
has been a marked characteristic of education by the State, 
whether in the elementary school or in the university. 

As to the efficiency of the State system of education we have 
the testimony of the Commissioner of Education in his report 





1 Cardinal Manning. 
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for the year 1912, that the “lack of preparation of teachers is 
one of the greatest evils of our school system. In no other 
country that pretends to provide an opportunity for universal 
education is the condition in this respect so bad as in the United 
States.” Further on in this report of the Commissioner of 
Education is found a frank and unqualified comment upon the 
inefficiency of the teachers of the public schools of the country. 


“The teaching standard is unquestionably lower in many parts 
of the United States than in certain other countries, for a num- 
ber of reasons that need not be entered into here. It is seldom 
recognized how inadequate the supply of teachers for American 
schools really is. There were last year about 25,000 graduates 
of teacher-training courses in colleges, normal schools, and high 
schools in the United States. It is found by the Bureau of 
Education that the average length of employment is less than 
five years. With a total teaching force of about 450,000, this 
means that not more than 1 in 5 of the teachers actually em- 
ployed is professionally trained, even on a minimum basis. In 
one Western State, by no means the lowest in educational 
facilities, only about one-half the teachers in the schools have 
even a high school education, and there are many parts of the 
United States where the average education of the teachers is 
not above the seventh grade.” 


The hollowness of the assertion that the State system of 
education is economical may be learned from the fact that the 
school population of the United States increased in forty-one 
years (1870-1911) 140 per cent., whereas the cost of education 
during the same period rose by 509 per cent. In Pennsylvania 
the school population increased 58 per cent, and the cost of 
education 401 per cent. In California the school population in- 
creased 353 per cent, and the cost of education 1299 per cent; 
in Massachusetts he school population increased 99 per cent, 
and the cost of education 303 per cent.* 

The same or like statistics may be found in regard to education 
in the other States of the union. After proper consideration is 
given to the many factors that should be considered in determin- 
ing the value of these statistics, surely it is true to say that 
economy has not been conspicuous in public school management. 

TVol. 1, pp. XVII, XVIII. 


2 Vol. it, 
8 Report, | 5 of Education, 1913, Vol. II, pp. 22, 32. 
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The statements as to the efficiency or the economy of the pub- 
lic school system are not made from hostility to public schools, or 
for the purpose of discrediting public schools and glorifying pri- 
vate schools. The justification for pointing out what is deserv- 
ing of criticism is the protection of our parish schools from 
comparisons that are both invidious and untrue. For, in spite 
of the fact that testimony, overwhelming in amount and con- 
vincingness, can be produced to show that properly conducted 
private schools may well challenge comparison with the best 
equipped and supposedly superior public schools in economy, in 
efficiency and in high character, the reiterated claims that the 
State system of education is both economical and highly efficient ; 
that it is the only wise and possible system for the republic to 
adopt, have affected the views of certain Catholics in regard to 
education and made them, at times, either openly opposed to 
Catholic education or lukewarm in its support. 

6. We should utter a warning against those radical upholders 
of State authority, who, unwilling to let present conditions in 
education continue, would make education the exclusive function 
of the State. Every thoughtful and dispassionate student of 
human affairs recognizes that: 


“The most dangerous of all government monopolies is that 
of education. Other monopolies affect the purse or the body, 
raise the price of commodities, enrich a few at the expense of 
the many; but this affects the man himself, gradually fashions 
the leading and influential portion of the public mind after the 
idea of a purely secular diplomatic wisdom.’ 


Should the policy that the State alone can and should carry 
on the work of education and that it ought, therefore, discourage 
any kind of school other than that under the direct management 
of the public authorities be made an actual fact, there would be 
not only a gross violation of the freedom which every citizen 
should enjoy, but also an irreparable injury to education itself. 
This latter truth, namely, the harm that is done to education 
by a State monopoly of education, has not received adequate 
consideration in our educational discussions. Nevertheless the 
evils flowing logically from such a monopoly are undeniable. 





1 Murray’s Essay. Vol. II, p. 213. 
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They have been pointed out in an unusually lucid and dis- 
passionate manner by the distinguished English educator, Pro- 
fessor Michael E. Sadler, of the University of Manchester, 
England. In discussing a resolution which a Trades Union 
Congress in England passed in 1908 in favor of a purely secular 
education under State control, Professor Sadler says: 


“It would, I believe, be a moral disaster to civilization if the 
training of .the young were to become the jealously guarded 
monoply of the secular State. But such a monoply, even if it 
could be effectively realized, would be injurious to education. At 
first, indeed, it might result in some real and much apparent gain. 
But in the long run a State monoply in education would restrict 
the growth of new ideas, hamper individual initiative, discourage 
experiment, and either impose upon us a crippling uniformity of 
regulation or provoke a bitter conflict between contending ideals 
of life and duty, a conflict which would not only destroy the 
best hopes of educational advance, but cause a deep cleavage in 
our national life. _ 

“In the nature of things, education is a quasi-public, quasi- 
private thing. Therefore education cannot be committed to the 
sole charge of a purely secular organization which is charged 
(by its own profession) with an exclusively secular mission 
without being deprived of much of its deepest influence upon 
individual character. Experience shows that in educational 
matters the attempt to escape controversy by secularization leads, 
sooner or later, to far worse things than such controversy as we 
have in England to-day. Bleach education white of all that en- 
tails controversy, and what is left in our hands has little power 
of spiritual nutrition or of intellectual stimulus. 

“T submit that variety of types of school set in a framework 
of national organization can alone give us that practical synthesis 
of effort which will satisfy the ineradicable convictions of the 
different groups in a community so varied as our own.”? 


7. We should make every effort to see that the laws that 
affect the interests of Catholic schools be fair, just and equitable. 
In this effort no favors, nor privileges, but simply equality of 
treatment should be looked for. We should insist upon an 
equitable interpretation of all laws bearing upon education. We 
should protest against the enforcement of unwarranted and un- 
just laws already on the statute book. We should offer a firm 





1 Report of the Church Congress, Manchester, England, 1908, pp. 125, 126, 127, 
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and unyielding resistance to all attempts to repeal the laws which 
now afford some relief to private agencies in education, by ex- 
empting their lands and buildings from taxation. In the last 
analysis this exemption is neither a favor nor a privilege, but a 
right that any equitable interpretation of law would protect. 
We should teach our Catholic people to resent all discrimination 
against those citizens who send their children to private schools. 
We should demand, if not financial help for our schools, at 
least scholastic recognition for our schools. We should insist 
that all schools, public and private, should be placed on an 
equality before the law and thereby prevent those regulations 
which school boards are wont to make to favor the public school 
graduates, simply and solely because they are graduates from 
a State institution. 

8. We should declare that any recogntion which officials of 
the State or boards of education may accord to Catholic schools 
is neither a favor nor a concession, nor an indulgence. Every 
right, privilege, concession, or favor accorded to public schools 
should be granted equally to Catholic schools that conform to 
the educational requirements put down by State laws. We 
should teach our Catholic people their rights, even though there 
is only a remote chance of obtaining them. Constant vigilance 
and unyielding courage should characterize our educational 
policy. Unless we ward off further encroachments upon our 
rights, in matters educational, we may lose those which we 
already possess. 

The protection of our rights does not mean the advancement 
of Catholic education to the detriment of public school education. 
Rather our duty towards public school education should be 
hardly less than towards Catholic education. The reason for 
this responsibility is that the interests of ali classes of citizens 
are inseparably united. All classes suffer when evil befalls one 
class. As the public school system is fashioning the life of the 
majority of the youth of the country and affecting deeply the 
character of great numbers of Catholic children who attend the 
public schools, Catholics as citizens, who love their native land, 
should put aside all indifference and unwarranted hostility to 
public schools and should endeavor to make them as efficient as 
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possible in the moral and intellectual work which they are car- 
rying on. This interest which Catholics should show in public 
schools is wholly consistent with any comments or criticisms 
which, as citizens, they make upon the principles or the charac- 
ter of the education provided by the State. 

The thought as to our attitude towards the public school sys- 
tem suggests the consideration of the wisdom of a wider and 
deeper interest on the part of Catholics in the educational 
activities that are inaugurated and carried on under private or 
public auspices. Our policy at present would seem to be, at 
least in certain parts of the country, to hold ourselves aloof from 
an active participation or representation in all education other 
than our own. We take little part in the discussion of the 
problems that affect education; we hesitate to seek the official 
recognition of our work by the State authorities; we ignore the 
efforts of the State to obtain information as to the character or 
the extent of our educational work. Certain reasons explain, 
though they hardly justify, this isolation. 

The opinion may be ventured that a participation of Catholics 
in the industrial, social, philanthropic and educational move- 
ments of the times would bring about certain desirable results. 
It would bring into play Catholic principles and thereby aid in 
creating a sounder and healthier public opinion upon the great 
questions that concern the welfare of all the people. It would 
develop a better understanding of Catholic effort in all social 
and educational work; it would tend to correct some of the dis- 
crimination against Catholic education which arises partly from 
ignorance and misrepresentation; it would enable Catholics to 
know more clearly and fully the st~z.us of Catholic education, 
both as a distinct system, and as related to other systems of 
education. 

It may be said that this active recognition by participation or 
cooperation, of education outside the Church, may affect gradu- 
ally the liberty which Catholic education now enjoys. The an- 
swer to this objection is that what we now suffer by our isolation, 
and the continuation of our policy of isolation, will neither right 
any present wrongs nor ward off further interference with our 
system of education. The only real safeguard against the present 
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or threatening dangers to Catholic education will be the actual 
force we are able to muster to protect ourselves. The efficienc: 
of this protecting force will not be lessened either by isolation or 
participation. 

Whether Catholics will ever take action to right the wrong 
which the so-called non-sectarian system inflicts upon them, is 
hard to say. Were there an unanimity of opinion as to the wis. 
dom of State help, and the State supervision which logically 
follows that aid, perhaps a definite plan of action might be 
agreed upon. In point of fact, there is a feeling among many 
that State subsidy is not an unmixed blessing. Furthermore, 
since the right of the injustice will mean a contention in which 
politics, religion and other elements will be so commingled that 
strife, bitterness, and resentment will result. rather than justice 
and truth, it is better to bear the ills we have than fly to others 
we know not of. 

But while the wisdom of State subsidy for Catholic schools is 
a debatable question, nevertheless the condition that prevails at 
present is a grievous anomaly—that lawmakers, the servants 
and representatives of all the people, give no consideration, in 
any educational legislation, to the views or the constitutional 
rights of more than 16,000,000 citizens who profess the Catholic 
faith. Even though action may not be taken to compel the 
recognition by the State of every citizen without distinction, 
self-respect should compel the 16,600,000 citizens who are treated 
as pariahs—as far as the education of their children is concerned 
—to say clearly and emphatically to their non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens that the toleration of a wrong is not blindness to its 
injustice. 

If conditions were reversed in America, if the population in- 
stead of being 80,000,000 non-Catholics and 20,000,000 Catho- 
lics; if the school system established by the State instead of 
being the present public school system—which a non-Catholic 
majority now impose upon a Catholic minority—were a Catholic 
parish school system which a Catholic majority imposed upon a 
non-Catholic minority — how long would the non-Catholic 
minority submit to the dominating Catholic majority? One can 
readily learn how long the non-Catholic minority would submit 
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to the Catholic majority by recalling the stirring events in Ireland 
in the early part of 1914, during the Home Rule agitation, when 
an insignificant and miserable non-Catholic minority resorted to 
lawlessness, disorder, intimidation and threatened rebellion 
against the highest law of the land, not indeed to obtain for 
themselves justice against generations of tyranny and oppression. 
but to rob four-fifths of the people of a fair land of their in- 
alienable right to govern themselves. 

Aside from the consideration of any specific action to obtain 
from the State financial support for Catholic schools, it may be 
said that the simple justice of our claim against discrimination 
and for a fair treatment, will be of no avail, unless we can 
demonstrate by a display of actual strength that we have the 
power to correct injustice and the determination to exercise that 
power. The appeal to the spirit of fair-mindedness of the gen- 
eral public may obtain a hearing in other questions, political or 
social, but it receives little consideration when the matter at 
issue is the school system established by the State. Apparently 
no impression is made upon non-Catholic opinion by the irref- 
utable argument that a non-sectarian school is an impossibility ; 
that the non-sectarian school is practically “undenominational 
Protestantism ;” that the State cannot establish justly a uniform 
system of education supported by a taxation upon all classes, 
without favoring one class against another class. 

This inability or unwillingness to consider the school question 
apart from selfish, religious or intolerant elements, is especially 
true of the professional educator, who has the power either to 
trespass upon our rights or deny them, or interpret laws against 
us, and who, whenever Catholics ask for a redress of wrongs, 
can always command a following by raising the hue and cry that 
the public school is in danger and that the integrity of the public 
school system must be preserved at all hazards. 

It may be pertinent here to note the activity which the pro- 
fessional educator manifests in regard to legislation of every 
kind. He is ever ready and persistent in offering his so-called 
expert knowledge to enlighten the lawfully elected lawmakers, 
to outline laws, to investigate conditions and suggest remedies 
for the correction of the evils of our social, industrial and educa- 
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tional life. One would like to think that the interests of 
Catholic education are in no danger from the influence which 
the professional educator exercises or tries to exercise in. legis- 
lation, but the story of Europe, where in some countries, liberty 
of education is practically dead, teaches us to harbor no delusions 
about our own safety. An educator and sociologist who has 
already been quoted in this paper says on this very point: 


“Nor do we really escape from the narrowing influence of 
class in setting aside the church’s ministry in educational work. 
We only create another class more certain to be narrow, pro- 
fessional, and in the long run, obstructive to sound progress. 
The teaching profession, in those countries of Europe in which 
the State system has been longest established, constitutes a new 
clergy, not behind any other clergy in dogmatism and intolerance, 
even while it claims to be pervaded by the ‘liberal’ and the 
‘modern’ spirit. And those who are familiar with the teaching 
class in America, I think must be aware of the tendency to move 
in the same direction, to regard teachers as a distinct body 
governed by an esprit de corps of their own, and bound to act 
together against every opposing interest on the assumption that 
their ideas of the right and the fit are co-extensive with sound 
principles of educational policy. We yet may have a new clergy 
on our hands in America, and one whose numbers and unity 
may make them as inimical to the public interests as any priest- 
hood of any church could be.”? 


In any agitation to maintain our rights or correct the wrongs 
from which we suffer in education, we should always assume 
the unassailable position which Archbishop Hughes took in his 
claim made upon the City Councils of New York, that Catholics 
have a right to a “fair and just proportion of the funds appro- 
priated for the common schools, provided that Catholics will do 
with it the same thing that is done in the same common schools.” 
“It is objected,” said Archbishop Hughes in this petition, “that 
though we are taxed as citizens, we apply for the benefits of 
education as Catholics. Your petitioners, to remove this dif- 
ficulty, beg to be considered in their application in the identical 
capacity in which they are taxed, viz.: As citizens of the com- 
monwealth.” ? 


“1 The Rev. Robert Ellis Thompson, The Diviné Order of Human Society. 
2 Hassard’s Life of Archbishop Huges, pp. 232, 233. 
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g. Not only must we protect ourselves against the non- 
Catholic, especially the professional educator, who would de- 
prive us of our rights before the law in matters of education, 
but also against a certain class of Catholics who hold official 
positions whether in the civil service or in public school educa- 
tion. It happens that Catholics of this character, blind to their 
rights as citizens, indifferent to the true significance of the legis- 
lation of the Church in regard to education, have not only 
championed the public school system, but have decried basely 
and unjustly the Catholic school system. 

A scandalous example of this treachery within our own ranks 
was afforded in the elections held in New York in 1914.’ The 
man who gave to the world this illustration of disloyalty to his 
fellow-Catholics was a candidate for the highest office in the 
commonwealth. At the end of a campaign that was perhaps 
unparalleled for calumny and bigotry, this man determined to 
answer the ignorant bigots who had been hounding him because 
of the views which they felt he held in regard to public schools. 
They proposed to him a number of questions as to what he 
would do if he were elected governor. He could have answered 
those questions with all truth and sincerity. He could have 
commended truthfully and sincerely the public school system for 
the work which all thoughtful men know that it is accomplishing ; 
he could have satisfied every fair-minded citizen by a manly and 
straightforward declaration of principles which have brought 
into existence the Catholic school system, which to-day covers 
the land and which keeps pace with the richly endowed schools 
of the State. Instead, however, of taking a high and courageous 
stand on behalf of truth and justice, he set about, in his hunger 
for votes and his ambition for office, to insult every Catholic 
who believes in the Catholic school system, and to charge by 
inference the Catholic Church with injustice and with the op- 
pression of the great Catholic body by insisting upon the estab- 
lishment of Catholic parish schools. 

It is refreshing to turn from this sad spectacle of a cowardly 
Catholic who failed in a crisis to uphold truth and principle, to 
the inspiring example of a non-Catholic, one of America’s great 
statesmen, William H. Seward, one time Governor of New York 
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and Secretary of State during President Lincoln’s administra- 
tion. Almost three-quarters of a century ago when Archbishop 
Hughes was leading the Catholics of New York in their fight 
for justice in the education of Catholic children, he succeeded 
in convincing Governor Seward of the justice of the Catholic 
claim. Governor Seward wrote to Archbishop Hughes: 


* ‘It is your fortune as well as mine that philanthropic concep- 
tions for the improvement of society come in conflict with inter- 
ests founded in existing prejudices. The session of the legisla- 
ture approaches. I will say to you with all freedom that I pro- 
pose to reassert my opinions and principles with firmness and to 
submit the subject of the educational system to the direct action 
of the legislature.’ ” + 


“Governor Seward did not forget his promise of urging the 
school question upon the notice of the new legislature in 
January, 1842. 


“A bill was introduced into the Assembly early in the year. It 
was drawn up after frequent conferences with Archbishop 
Hughes, Governor Seward, Thurlow Weed and Horace Greeley.’” 


What happened to this heroic statesman, who, at a time when 
Catholics were weak in number and influence and the victims of 
a deep and unreasoning hatred, came to their defence, and 
associated himself publicly with a great Bishop to right their 
wrongs? He paid the penalty of his loyalty to principle and 
justice; for when the newly organized. Republican party met 
in convention in the city of Chicago in the year 1860, William 
H. Seward was the leading candidate for the highest honor in 
the gift of his party and was supported by the majority of the 
delegates. Nevertheless a Seward convention was compelled 
“to halt in its purpose and set him aside with all his preeminent 
qualifications and with all the enthusiastic devotion of his party 
to him.” The cause of his defeat was his “attitude on the 
school question.” It was his “record on that single question 
when Governor of New York that made him an impossible 
candidate for the President in 1860.”* Such was the fate of 
this great man who deserves an honored place in every history 





1 Hassard’s Life of Archbishop Hughes, p. 248. 
2 Ibid, p. 249. 
3 McClure’s Lincoln and Men of War Times, pp. 28, 29. 
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of the Catholic Church in America and of Catholic education, 
for the courageous and splendid sacrifice which he made because 
of his belief in the justice of the Catholic claim in education. 

A word in conclusion. Catholic education forms a logical and 
consistent system. Catholic -truth is not less imperative in the 
education of our young boys and girls and of our young men and 
young women of the higher schools than in the training of the 
children of the elementary schools. Our supreme effort should 
be to develop oyr educational system from the kindergarten to 
the university, so that no child of the faith will at any time find 
it necessary to seek elsewhere than in a Catholic school the 
education he desires. That this glorious achievement is possible 
is one of the most encouraging and consoling signs of our 
system, for the forces that are inherent in Catholic education, — 
the unselfish consecration of Catholic teachers to their high call- 
ing; the painstaking efforts and the monetary and other sacrifices 
which the religious communities are making to prepare well 
equipped and thoroughly trained teachers for our parish schools ; 
the rapidly increasing confidence, loyalty and devotion of Catholic 
parents, will place our schools in the first rank of educational 
institutions. 

DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH A. DUNNEY: We are very grateful to Monsignor Mc- 
Devitt for the splendid historical exposé, “Education and the State.” 
He has pointed out the changes in the attitude of the State toward 
public education, and more still, he has shown us in clear words just 
where we stand and what we fairly and squarely ambition. The 
Catholic attitude is so well crystallized in his paper that I would sug- 
gest we give it the endorsement of the Catholic Educational Association 
and send it forth into every State in the union as a declaration of 
Catholic attitude. 

Asking your time, let me reassert what must seem to us all the palmary 
and the dynamic idea in his prayer, viz., the attitude we must maintain 
unswervingly. 

In this matter let us speak what we know and what we have seen 
with our own eyes and handled with our own hands. Speaking from 
the standpoint of New York methods, one can say that Catholic activities 
in our commonwealth are face to face with a highly organized public 
system which networks the whole State and pushes itself into every nook 
and cranny of school endeavor. Side by side with that State system, 
our own —a system of primary, intermediary and secondary schools — 
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has progressed apace, until now we have fairly outstripped our com- 
petitors in efficiency and results, though not in numbers and material 
equipment There are those, I know, who look upon us as Ishmaelites, 
because we have grown up with the public system. True enough, the 
tendency up to this hour has been to align ourselves with the State 
system, cooperating with the regents to the extent of responding to 
their State-wide requirements, taking their examinations, earning their 
diplomas. So doing we are improving our opportunities, gaining strength, 
and gathering educational advantages which will serve us well when the 
hour comes for the awakening of the Catholic educational consciousness. 
That phrase is used advisedly. The awakening of the Catholic educa- 
tional consciousness! That the hour is not far off is our earnest hope. 
For that we are working and striving in season and out of season. Do 
not forget, however, that the stirrings must be State-wide ere they can 
be nation-wide. This is a point we may well emphasize since it leads 
up to a consideration of the energies we must employ in our own 
diocesan endeavors if we are to achieve the great desideratum under 
discussion: righteous recognition of our work by the State. 

There is a plan of procedure which dictates itself as the only one 
worth while. 


I. In the pulpit, unremitting propaganda of the parochial school 
and all that it stands for before all men. 

II. In the school, real, live work five days in the week, within the 
four walls of the Catholic classroom. 

III. Among our teachers, continual improvement in raising the 
standard of knowledge and method. 

IV. Establishment of diocesan inspectorates and constant cooperation 
of superintendents within the State or within the province. 

V. Close touch of teachers and superintendents with the aims, ideals 
and doings of the Catholic Educational Association. 


These I take to be the essential factors and agencies for the up- 
building and centralization of Catholic education. Nor can we dis- 
burden ourselves of the responsibility of seeing that in each of these 
things there be no disorder, no weakness. What we need most is strong 
and well unified organization. In this regard the maintenance of the 
aforesaid activities will be the measure of our success. None of these 
factors can be overlooked or neglected in the sum total of energies 
necessary to build up an enduring organization. Parochial activities 
throughout the country condition national organization, which must look 
primarily toward the strength and sufficiency of the former. Once they 
are well attended there need be no fear that we shall be strong and 
mature enough to enact a decisive role in the play of justice and right- 
eousness. 

The assurance of a harmonious future rests largely with ourselves, 
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Our outspoken endeavor is to work hand in hand with public education 
to make good citizens. No less earnestly do we seek the requisites 
sought by the State; indeed our aim is to complete these requisites 
by adding other qualifications, to transform them by clothing them with 
a new spirit, to better them in every way by animating them with 
eternal principles. This is our work! In the furtherance of it we must 
care well for all the activities that make for strong organization, the 
sort that will ever be at work, exercising itself along lines of educational 
enterprise. 

Catholic education must not only know and feel but use and improve 
its strength, if it would “see to it that the laws, which affect the interest 
of Catholic schools are fair, just and equitable.” The unit of strength is 
the parish school. That unit must be secured, preserved, strengthened, 
propagated. Thanks to pastoral efforts, that is being done daily, yet 
ever so much remains to be accomplished ere we can expect to enter 
upon that era of cooperation and centralization which will speed our 
destiny and safeguard our schools everywhere from bigoted aggression 
and un-American legislation. Put all your energies into the parochial 
school and you may be sure that the rest will take care of itself. Each 
school, after all, is a self-directing unit which in its own work carries 
out and completes the aims and ideals of the central authority. The 
vital factor in the school is the character of the individual pupil. The 
child is father to the man. Train him to the best of your power. See 
to it that your school stands second to none in religious qualities, in 
moral worth, in intellectual attainments, and, mark it well, in civic 
energy. Instruct the pupil in that attitude of the Catholic school; in 
that declaration of Catholic rights. Breed it into his bone, even unto the 
marrow; sink it into his soul; educate him to be outspoken for civic 
righteousness every day in the week. Then, and only then, will you-be 
raising up a generation of manly men and motherly women who will 
see to it that their children and their children’s children will not rest 
until by energy and enterprise they have secured those rights and 
recognitions of religion which alone can bespeak for State and nation 
that justice of which it is said Justitia fundamentum regni. 

That type of child is the one you must set up as your ideal of educa- 
tion. Let me say that the ex-governor of New York was not of that 
type because he had never seen the inside of a parochial school in his 
boyhood. Therein is a lesson we may well learn here. You cannot 
form the type outside a Catholic school. If you want children to have 
the parochial school spirit you must rear them on the ground floor of 
the household of the faith; that ground floor is the parish school. There 
may be exceptions; they are sporadic, and they only prove the rule. 
My experience im converse with clergy and laity has everywhere proved 
that among parochial school products you do not find antipathy or dis- 
affection as regards the indispensable necessity of Catholic education. 
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They are out for it every time; they are keen to see their rights; they 
are ready to demand them. May that kind multiply and cover the face 
of our land! 

Finally, one can say that just now it is not so much the point of the 
logic of justice as to our due. That is clear as God’s daylight and those 
who fail to see it are they who have deliberately blindfolded them- 
selves to the discernment of justice. That we have honest rights and 
fair claim to recognition is unquestionable. That we are wanting in the 
readiness and steadfastness to demand our rights is quite another thing 
—the thing to which we must ever and anon address ourselves. The 
claims of Catholic education must be as they merit to be, brought for- 
ward in the face of all with the greatest clearness and simplicity. That 
readiness must wait upon the accumulation of facts — solid, nation-wide, 
educational facts born of unceasing enterprise, reared by honest en- 
deavor, and educational energies and sufficient in themselves to bombard 
injustice.and drive home our claims as well as our rights. Heaven speed 
the day when those facts in the shape of first-class parochial schools 
everywhere will declare themselves and star every city, town, and country- 
side with their glorious achievements! 


Rev. C. F. McGinnis, Pu. D., Dean of Studies, College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn.: It has been a distinct pleasure as well as a privilege 
to listen to the erudite and forceful paper just read by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
McDevitt, Superintendent of Schools of the archdiocese of Philadelphia. 
The eminent position occupied by the distinguished educator lends a 
peculiar value to his views. The success of his administration of the 
schools of the large eastern diocese is proof positive of the soundness 
of his educational principles, principles whose application to concrete 
facts and problems has placed Msgr. McDevitt in the very front rank 
of educators of the highest order. 

In view of the importance of many points brought out in the able paper 
with which we have been favored, it has been deemed advisable to 
emphasize these points in order that the attention of this distinguished 
gathering may be focused upon the most salient features that confront 
us to-day in the struggle, not so much for educational emancipation, as 
for the maintenance of our position before the country and its laws. 

With regard to the absence of national control of education we have 
just heard that, “the loss, suffered by education, in the belief of some, 
because of the lack of uniformity (in methods, etc.), is largely made 
up by a flexibility and adaptability which enable a State to meet efficiently 
and intelligently its own peculiar scholastic needs.” 

Without doubt, in the present order of things, this is perfectly true. 
It becomes more apparent if we consider the higher branches of education. 
For although the system may offer its drawbacks, still it would seem 
that the variety of needs throughout a country such as ours, with its 
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cosmopolitan nature and characteristics, is more easily met and adjusted 
by this very flexibility. While the fundamental principles remain in- 
tact — training and instruction in the rudiments— there is given a lati- 
tude and a breadth for development which might be hampered were 
the whole educational situation to remain in the grasp of one centralized 
authority. In spite, however, of this condition, it may yet come to pass 
that the Federaf authority will take the matter in hand to such an extent 
that all forms of education and public instruction will be controlled 
directly. from and by the central government. Were this to happen 
Catholics would have naught to fear, so far as efficiency and results were 
concerned; for the present state of Catholic education discloses the 
possession of inherent powers and worth that will thrive under any 
form of judicial and intelligent administration. 

The question as to how far the State may go in the control of the 
child from the standpoint of education is more or less academic; the 
fact is that under the present form of government we are far from 
the goal aimed at by socialists. When such a calamity, such an unnatural 
millennium as that desired by socialists shall have arrived, it will be 
high time to discuss the practical methods of meeting the situation. 
Suffice it to say now that peering into the dim past we behold the 
results of such soul-less government when we gaze upon the mechanical 
state of Sparta under a socialistic regime, as contrasted with its highly 
cultured and lofty-minded neighbor, Athens. Tyrtaeus stands forth as 
the solitary boast of the Spartan system of education: a perfect galaxy 
of intellectual luminaries and artistic prodigies greets us from the cir- 
cumambient brightness that encircles the Acropolis. 

The history of education as briefly sketched by Msgr. McDevitt shows 
that in this country religion early entered into the most seripus phase of 
the question. The laws which he quotes tell us that one of the reasons 
alleged by the framers of the laws of Pennsylvania with regard to 
instruction for children, was that they might “be able to read the Scrip- 
tures.” This was in perfect conformity with the beliefs of a people who 
placed their entire hope of salvation in the reading and the interpreting 
of the Scriptures. . Their followers to the present day seem to believe 
that education in this country is still imperfect so long as the reading 
of the Scriptures in the schools is forbidden or discouraged or opposed. 
Judging from the reports of various ministerial associations, our sepa- 
rated brethren seem bent on forcing religion, according to their own 
notions, down the throats of all children in the public schools. They 
would claim for themselves the privileges of class and sectarian legisla- 
tion, even at the risk of trampling under foot the most sacred rights of 
their fellow-citizens, irrespective of personal or religious convictions. 
They seem to overlook the fact that the religious pabulum upon which 
Protestants thrive, or appear to thrive, may possibly cause spiritual 
indigestion to those who are differently constituted. They would place 
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all alike on the same Procrustean bed, and ruthlessly adjust the stature 
of each individual to their own iron-clad measurements of sanctity 
Unhappy will be the day when any form of religion is established in the 
schools of the country to the detriment of all other systems of belief. 
For on that day the fundamental principle upon which rests our gov 
ernment’s attitude towards religion will become a dead letter, and we 
may look for the old controversies and antagonisms and religious wars 
of the past. For if it be true, as the First Amendment, adopted in 1791, 
declares, “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,” then were it uncon- 
stitutional to sanction one form of belief rather than another, and espe- 
cially so when there is question of imposing this exclusive form upon 
free citizens who resent and reject it. 


Nor does the law quoted by the paper we ‘have heard contradict this 
statement. In that paper we heard that the national government laid 
down the principle, in 1787, that, “Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” That 
the meaning of this statute could not be taken in the limited sense as 
understood by Protestants is apparent from the First Amendment just 
mentioned. Even if such an interpretation should be read into the 
context of the law of 1787, the declaration clcar and explicit, of the 
Amendment would forever brush aside any partisan understanding of 
real democratic principles. 

Catholics agree, nay, they maintain that education should be religious 
as well as secular: but they are unalterably opposed to admitting one 
form of belief rather than another in the schools which public taxation 
supports. -As an able author has remarked, “They are as much opposed 
to divorce between science and religion in the school, as to divorce 
between husband and wife in the family.’ 

I should like to call attention to one point which the distinguished 
educator from Philadelphia has placed before us. It is with regard to 
the paternalistic policy which seems to be spreading in the relations 
between State and child. Mention was made of the various functions — 
social, medical, hygienic, etc.— which have been taken over from the 
family and espoused by the State. 

It might appear narrow or prejudiced to hold that the State is acting 
on a wrong principle in this new attitude. Doubtless there are many 
reasons which militate in favor of this patronizing conduct on the part 
of the State. But, as Msgr. McDevitt has pointed out, there are those 
who feel that such paternalism on the part of the State may possibly 
lead to a weakening on the part of the family. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that these various functions are productive of good to the 
recipients. Many families, many parents, are unable financially or intelli- 
gently to attend to the wants and the urgent needs of their children. The 
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State by taking over functions foreign to the former strict scholastic 
program, has perhaps not introduced a custom alien to real education in 
its broadest sense. But does not all this savor too much of the Big 
Brother idea carried to extreme? Is it not conceivable that the real 
substantial in education may be subordinated to mere accidentals, that 
culture and mental growth may be thereby retarded, that the elimination 
of the three R’s, or at least their relegation to an inferior post, may prove 
detrimental to solid, lasting, intellectual strength? 

It may be objected that tenaciousness with regard to the three R’s is 
obsolete conservatism, that it is based on the fallacy that we must ever 
cling to that which is old, that new conditions require new remedies, etc. 
To all this it may be answered that there is a false and a true conser- 
vatism. If the municipality of Venice a few years ago had allowed the 
famous Campanile to lie prostrate where it fell, those men would have 
been falsely conservative. Instead of this they at once set about to repair 
the injury to the beautiful tower, and thus they preserved the essentials 
without harm or detriment. 

Again, if the State takes over so many of the duties that formerly were 
thought to belong to the home, is it not possible that the home may 
thereby suffer, inasmuch as the influence of the home is proportionately 
lessened in those very things in which the home itself should be pre- 
eminent? The innate trouble with paternalism is that in the long run 
it tends to awaken resentment in many, quarters. In this case it seeks to 
remedy a sporadic defect in the home by encouraging a like apathy in 
other homes. The Big Brother idea is all right in its place; but in the 
matter of State supervision over certain phases of the educational process, 
as at present constituted, it is apt to be overdone. 

They who advocate State supervision in such matters are led to believe 
that in this way the rising generation of men and women will be better 
trained than their parents, and be better able to take care of their children 
in all those things which the State now feels obliged to promote and to 
attend to. To many thinkers, however, there is a pet fallacy here. For 
if the present generation is accustomed to such extra care and attention 
on the part of the State there is good reason to believe that the next 
generation of parents will look to the State for all that they have enjoyed, 
and the tendency will be rather to shirk than to assume the ordinary 
responsibilities of family life. Nay, a widening out of that policy will 
probably be demanded — at least it would be natural to expect this — and 
we may yet see the State asked to furnish clothing for all children regard- 
less of parental ability to provide the same. If clothing, why stop here? 
Why not see to it that the State also furnish lodging, theater tickets, and 
spending money, yea, and automobiles. 

It has been asked if private agencies can meet the demand of the State 
properly to educate children. An answer to this question is to be found 
in the words of a non-Catholic quoted in a recent issue of The New 
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Republic. Professor George: Wharton Pepper, an attorney of Phila- 
delphia, in a lecture at Yale some time ago, has this to say: 


“There is no doubt in my mind that the Catholics have the finest 
system of education possible, and I am positive that. the time is coming 
when a move will be promoted to have each religion care for the educa- 
tion of the children of their creed, just as Catholics are doing at the 
present time. I believe that these various religions will receive a small 
compensation from the State for the education of each pupil. In this 
way the children of each creed will be freed from the rival claims of 
other creeds, and the time is not far off when to know God will be con- 
‘sidered the greatest of all the uses of the human mind. And when 
‘this move is started you may be sure that it will have strong political 
backing.”” 


Another answer that occurs readily to the mind is, that Catholics are 
actually doing this at present, as the records of parochial schools 
throughout the country have so often borne witness. As regards higher 
education, too, the Catholic college and the Catholic university are main- 
taining high standards, and are continually improving both in efficiency 
and the quality of the output. 

With regard to the tendency to complete secularization, as men- 
tioned in Msgr. McDevitt’s paper, there is a growing factor in this 
country that may yet do much to injure the cause of Catholic educa- 
tional freedom. This disturbing element commonly is called socialism. 
It may not be rank out and out socialism, but it is that insidious, in- 
sinuating spirit that is creeping into many universities, and is at times 
known as freedom of speech. Just now the country is witnessing not 
a few examples in various State institutions of higher learning, where 
resignations have been tendered and accepted, if not openly requested, 
to be followed by combined protests on the part of the faculties. This 
spirit is distinctly Protestant in its nature, and it leads, like all similar 
movements, to the grossest intolerance in those who demand freedom 
for themselves while denying it to others. Much has been written and 
much denied about the materialistic tendency said to be evident in both 
the thought and the expression in vogue in many State universities. 
The fact remains that any one at all familiar with the situation recog- 
nizes the truth of the accusation. Is it not within the bounds of proba- 
bility that this spirit may so assert itself as to prove a real menace to all 
private agencies of education? 

In this matter it is necessary that our people be well instructed in 
the nature of the evil, and that they be ready to cope successfully ‘with 
it when it appears menacing. Well has the distinguished representative 
of the archdiocese of Philadelphia told us that “Unless the clergy pro- 
claim with zeal, courage, and persistency, the high mission of the 
Catholic school, it is idle to expect among our Catholic people a clear 





1The New Republic, June 12, 1915. Page 151. 
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understanding, a deep appreciation of Catholic education, a wholesome 
fear. of an education without religion, and an affectionate, loyal devotion 
towards our Catholic schools.” But, as Msgr. McDevitt well pointed 
out, this should not be done by sweeping charges that the public schools 
are Godless, immoral, and irreligious. This old-time method may have 
answered the purpose to some extent: at the present day vituperation is 
not recognized as a potent weapon, even when employed in a just cause. 
Not by tearing down the public school ideal, but rather by building up 
our own ideas and ideals of education will we bring both Catholics and 
our non-Catholic fellow-citizens to get the perspective that we claim is 
based upon reason and justice. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell here upon the necessity of religion 
in education. That question has been threshed out time and again. It 
is admitted by the best educators everywhere. As Philander Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education declared some time ago: 


“Morality and religion must be taught our children in the public 
school, for the school must do what all other agencies have failed to do. 
Our country school system in the United States to-day is perhaps the 
most deplorable of any civilized country in the world, and far below 
the standards set by Japan, Germany, and Scandinavia.” 


In the course of his learned paper Msgr. McDevitt has discussed at 
some length the question of taxation for school purposes —taxation to 
which Catholics contribute their share and from which they receive 
absolutely no benefit. I should like here with your generous attention 
to recall certain phases of the old controversy on this point: phases 
that have at times been lost sight of even by our Catholic publicists. 

As is well known to all the great controversy on the subject of taxa- 
tion without representation in school matters centered, some seventy- 
five years ago, around the person of the great Archbishop Hughes of 
New York. In order to understand the question thoroughly it is neces- 
sary to recall that in the early days of the republic the schools were 
sectarian, they were religious and denominational. The great trouble 
with them was that they really set at defiance the beliefs of a great 
proportion of the population. The Scriptures, according to the King 
James’ version were read, thus offending Catholics, and those who dis- 
agreed with that particular version. The reading of the New Testament 
angered the Jews, and the reading of the Bible at all aroused the 
atheists. Comments on the reading were made by the teachers, com- 
ments that offended all except those who believed in that particular 
form of interpretation. Protestant hymns were sung, and Protestant 
prayers were recited. The result of such a system was to make the 
public schools thoroughly sectarian, and narrowly so. 

It has been asserted recently by at least one Catholic writer that 
Archbishop Hughes fought to remove religious teaching from the schools, 
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rather than to remedy the evil from the standpoint of double taxation 
In other words, the great prelate -was indifferent in regard to the double 
taxation question. Now, this is inaccurate, to say the least. He main 
tained, it. is true, that religion as then taught in the schools of the 
State, offended Catholic convictions. But he also desired that Catholics 
be relieved from the burden of double taxation, as we see, among other 
sources, in the famous letter which he wrote on August 10, 1840. It 
was an address of the Roman Catholics to their fellow-citizens of the 
city and the State of New York. 


In this letter he says: 


“We feel it unjust and oppressive that while we educate our children 
as well, we contend, as they would be at the public schools, we are denied 
‘our portion of the school fund, simply because we, at the same time, 
endeavor to train them up in principles of virtue and religion. This 
‘we feel to be unjust and unequal, for we pay taxes in proportion to our 
numbers, as other citizens.’ 


Elsewhere he says: 


“We would scorn to support or advance our religion at any other 
than our own expense. But we are unwilling to pay taxes for the pur- 
pose of destroying our religion in the minds of our children.’”” 


The objection to Catholic claims to a part of the taxation for schools 
has been made on the plea that State subsidies in such things are always 
dangerous, that many perils lurk therein. True it is that a subsidy, as 
such, bristles with possibilities for harm in the object subsidized. But 
there are other ways of looking at the question. In the first place, we 
are not looking for a subsidy, a gratuitous gift: we demand simply the 
use of the money which we contribute to edticational purposes. Six- 
teen million Catholics may form a minority in the whole population: 
but after all there is such a thing as the right of the minority in per- 
sonal matters; and religious education is surely a personal matter. An 
open demand for this portion of the educational fund might lead to 
the formation of a Catholic party in politics, a contingency surely to be 
avoided. For although such a party is a success in Germany, conditions 
in this country would never warrant its formation, nor permit its 
success. 

The most feasible method, probably, would be to win over our non- 
Catholic brethren to our own ideas of education. If all the larger 
denominations in the country that at present admit the necessity of 
religious training in education, were to unite on the platform of equal 
distribution of educational funds, based on certain conditions, the move- 
ment would be broader in its scope, and would be in a better condition 
to succeed. The State could still supervise educational requirements, 


1 Most "Rev. . Sohn “Hughes, by Brann, p. 73. 
2 Tbid. 
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set certain fixed standards to obtain recognition, and in this way divert 
into agreeable channels that portion of the State educational funds which 
under the present mode of distribution are used for the benefit of the 
majority to the utter disregard of the minority. 

As an illustration in a practical way of the disability under which 
Catholics are obliged to labor in this matter, let us take a local example. 
The city of St. Paul, while not numbered among the largest nor the 
smallest communities in the country, is a fair test of the amount of 
taxation to which Catholics contribute without absolutely the slightest 
return. According to the report of the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and of the Board of Education of St. Paul, issued for the years 
1910-1911, the following is a summary of expenditures and of property 
valuation in this one city. 

In those years there were fifty-five grade and high schools in the 
city. These schools contained 29,029 pupils, and were attended by 717 
teachers. This makes an average of about forty pupils to a teacher. 
The salaries paid to these 717 teachers aggregated $623,554.37, averaging 
to each teacher $869.67. The property valuation for the fifty-five schools 
amounted to $3,627,200, which means an average valuation of each build- 
ing of $65,949. On the basis of fifty-five schools for 29,029 pupils we 
have an average seating capacity of 518 pupils to a school. 

On the above estimate the average cost for the education of a pupil 
would be at the least computation, twenty-eight dollars. (It may be 
remarked that at present the cost is considerably higher.) 

Now there are at present 8,605 pupils in the parochial schools of the 
city. That would mean, on the above basis, 215 teachers, at an average 
cost of $869.67. 8,605 divided by 518, the average seating capacity of 
a school, gives us seventeen more schools. Since the average cost of 
a building is found to be $65,949, that would entail an outlay of $1,121,133. 
The average cost for educating a pupil being $28.00, a sum equal to $240,- 
940 would be required to take care of 8,605 pupils. Thus we find that 
if the Catholic pupils of the schools of the city of St. Paul were sud- 
denly required to attend the public schools, or if the Church authoritjes 
allowed this, the city of St. Paul would at once be confronted with a 
taxation bill of $1,362,073, a sum which the city is saved through the 
generous sacrifices of its Catholic citizens. 

It may here be remarked that in case of such a contingency as the 
sudden shifting of so many children to the public schools, the taxation 
would be raised proportionately; Catholics would have their propor- 
tionate share in the increase, but they would be saved the extra cost of 
Catholic education, with the result that the heaviest part of the burden 
would fall on the non-Catholic portion of the population. 

What has been said of St. Paul by way of illustration, of course is 
true of every other community in the country. If we take into account 
the fact that at present we have in this country 680 colleges and academies 
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for girls, and 229 for boys, the great saving to the high schools is 
evident. This appears even more convincing when it is known that 
according to the census of last year there are in America 5,488 parish 
schools, with an aggregate attendance of 1,456,206 pupils. 

Thus in rapid survey of the situation it is easy to deduce the con- 
clusion that the Catholic school system is actually saving an enormous 
amount to the people of the whole country. 

As Msgr. McDevitt emphatically states, “We should declare that 
any recognition which officials of the State or boards of education may 
accord to Catholic schools is neither a favor nor a concession, nor an 
indulgence.” 

It is absolutely essential to keep constantly before our people the true 
state of the question. The curse of all freedom, in education as well 
as in other matters, is a supine passivity.° They who assume it at the 
present day are surely wanting in that element of militant Catholicity 
which ousted the Know-Nothings of seventy years ago, which killed the 
hated Public School Society of Archbishop Hughes’ time, and which 
has held the fair name of the Catholic school aloft before the banner 
of freedom in every state in the Union. True courage is tested, it is 
strengthened, by the force of opposition. With right and justice on 
our side we have no need of subterfuges. Our rights are clear, even 
though the exercise of those rights be denied us for the time being. It 
is only by persistent, determined, unflagging endeavors that we may 
hope eventually to attain to the full exercise of the rights which reason 
and justice accord us. Violence is ever to be discouraged, vituperation 
to be shunned; but a united, sane Catholicity, acting with calm force 
and seriousness must, as Msgr. McDevitt declares, finally bring about 
a redress of the grievances under which Catholics now suffer. We 
base this optimistic outlook both upon the justice of our cause and the 
earnestness of our people, as well as upon the innate love of the 
American people for liberty, freedom, and fair play. 


Rev. P. Cummins, O. S. B.: The speakers of the evening have 
quoted utterances springing from a sentiment quite prevalent even among 
non-Catholic educators that our public schools are very unsatisfactory. 
Has it occurred to you to ask how far Catholics themselves are to blame 
for this state of affairs? We support our own schools, and congratulate 
ourselves thereon, and justly so. ‘But we support the public schools too. 
Just recall the illustrations we have heard drawn from the situation 
here in St. Paul, and reflect that without the taxes paid by Catholics the 
public school system as now conducted would crumble. He who pays 
his tithes thereby sets the seal of approval, or at least of toleration, on 
the system which his tithes support. Are we satisfied with the system? 
If not, what shall we say to America of the twenty-first century, when 
she demands why we hesitated so long to voice our dissatisfaction by 
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the only trumpet that brings reforming deeds out of political darkness 
—the trumpet sounded in the ballot box? 


After Father Ahern’s remarks suggesting a committee, Father 
Garesché made a few remarks. 

Rev. E. F. Garescue’, S. J., St. Louis: I should like to add a word 
to Father Ahern’s excellent suggestion. It should be an important part 
of the activity of this committee to provide a series of brief papers in 
the Catholic press, presenting the matter contained in this excellent paper 
in a popular form. To protect our rights, we must educate our people 
to appreciate and defend them. The matter contained in this paper 
might profitably be expanded into a series of articles, which might run 
for many months in our diocesan organs. The subject is so timely and 
important that the editors would doubtless welcome such a series of 
papers, and they could not fail to interest the public. : 

We shall do well to take a leaf from the experience of non-Catholic 
organizations, and give a paramount position to work through the press. 
Ultimately, the failure or success of all our efforts for the protection 
of our parish schools will be in the hands of the voter. We must begin 
now to educate the voter for days to come. It will take years for these 
ideas to seep into the minds and hearts of our people. It is high time 


‘to begin to popularize them through the press. 





EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 





REVEREND EDWIN V. O HARA, PORTLAND, CHAIRMAN OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF OREGON 


The problems which confront contemporary society, in so far 
as they are peculiar to our age, have their chief source in the 
industrial changes and readjustments of the recent past. They 
are largely concerned with the well-being of the wage-earner 
and his family,—by far the most important element in our pop- 
ulation. Conditions of employment which formerly were tol- 
erable have been rendered inhuman by the intervention of new 
factors. For example, long hours of work for women have 
been a tradition and the use of the needle is the most feminine 
of occupations. But what a new element of nervous strain has 
been introduced in the latest models of power sewing machines 
which carry twelve needles instead of one, and set almost four 
thousand stitches a minute, each gleaming needle and darting 
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thread to be watched intently for breaking by the girl operator 
as she guides the material on its rapid passage. This is the 
process of speeding up to high power. Complex modern ma- 
chinery has created a “new strain” in industry and has confronted 
us with the grave social problem of exhaustion and deterioration 
following in the wake of the long working day and working night. 

Similarly a crisis has been precipitated in the lives of our 
laboring population, by the economic insecurity which results 
from the conjunction of low wage scales with seasons of un- 
employment due to the slowing down of industry, or to acci- 
dents, or to occupational diseases. And so it hapens that we are 
face to face with new and alarming social problems of the ut- 
most intricacy and complexity. 

In combating social ills we must always have recourse in the 
first place to the social principles of the Gospel of Christ. Re- 
ligion must be our guide in every program of human ameliora- 
tion. Subordinate to religion, the two great instruments for 
effectuating social principles in our age, are legislation, organiza- 
tion and education. Our immediate question is briefly this: 
What practical contribution can we reasonably expect educa- 
tion to make towards the solution of our contemporary indus- 
trial and social problems? To answer this question fruitfully 
we must understand the industrial changes in which these social 
problems take their rise. Otherwise we shall be attempting to 
treat the symptoms and will succeed only in driving the disease in. 

Two outstanding features of our industrial development lie 
close to the source of our most distressing social maladjust- 
ments, viz.: the application of science to industry and the fact 
that in America the superficial cultivation of our natural re- 
sources no longer yields the bountiful returns of earlier days. 

The most remarkable transformation in industry and conse- 
quently in modern life, has come from the practical applications 
of science. Many persons here remember when the handcrafts 
flourished in the home, when even well-to-do families performed 
all the processes in manufacturing their own clothes, including 
the shearing of the sheep, the carding and spinning of the wool 
and the plying of the loom. The cobbler, the blacksmith, the 
cabinet-maker, were neighborhood craftsmen in high esteem. 
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But with the advent of the steam engine and electric motor, the 
factory dispossessed the handcrafts. The forces gave tremendous 
economic advantage to the employment of numbers of workmen 
under one roof with large capital and highly specialized occu- 
pations. Nor is there any evidence that this process of develop- 
ment is soon to cease. The science of chemistry is finding in- 
dustrial application with the most far-reaching consequences. 
An illustration is furnished in the recent discovery by an Amer- 
ican chemist of a process which promises to double our supply 
of gasoline. Moreover in this field America is entirely out- 
classed by Europe and in particular by Germany. One of the 
first consequences in this country of the blockade of German 
commerce was the realization that thousands of men and women 
might be thrown out of work in our factories because of our 
inability to import German dyes. “Four-fifths of the dyes con- 
sumed in the world are made in Germany. Her chemists are 
replacing indigo with indigotin, vanilla with vanillin, camphor 
with synthetic camphor and madder with alizarin. Ten years 
ago practically all the indigo on the market was of natural origin. 
German producers set out to capture the trade by the production 
of an artificial indigo. Within ten years Germany was exporting 
annually to Asia alone, the home of the natural indigo, $10,000,- 
000 worth of indigotin.” 

The application of science to industry is extended to every 
occupation. The significance of this development is too obvious 
to require extended comment. It means that as a nation we shall 
be left far behind in the industrial race unless we provide a 
scheme of practical education for the masses which will furnish 
an army of well trained workers, who will bring skill, as well as 
strength to their chosen trades. The development of our own 
country has arrived at a stage which renders imperative such an 
organization of industrial training. When this government was 
established, there were a few millions of people inhabiting the 
Atlantic sea-board. The subduing and the exploiting of the west 
seemed as a vision and a dream. As the 19th century advanced 
the frontiers receded before the western migration until great 
American cities looked out on the Pacific ocean. The steam- 
plow and the self-binder are symbols of the exploiting genius of 
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19th century America. Wau: an army of unskilled labor we 
robbed the soil and depleted the mines and forests. 

Our forefathers with a virgin continent to exploit, enjoyed 
a period of prosperity notwithstanding their thriftless and ex- 
travagant housekeeping. But the days of reckless exploitation 
are past. A hundred million people now occupy the land, and 
the number will rapidly increase by native birth and immigra- 
tion. The time was when every industrious citizen could make 
a living in this land of opportunity. And there are people so 
unacquainted with the actual conditions of to-day as to believe 
that every honest and industrious man can still make a decent 
living in this country. But that time has gone. The army of 
unemployed is abroad in the land. The tramp of its march is 
heard from Boston Commons to the Golden Gate. Reflect for 
a moment: Several hundred thousand able bodied American 
citizens are begging for work to ward off hunger, and no work 
can be found for them. We have been bartering our natural 
resources and have to rely on foreign skilled labor for the fin- 
ished products, while our own workmen to the number of nearly 
a million are begging for bread. What a difference there would 
be if these untrained, careless multitudes out of work had been 
made trained and efficient workers. 

Let us now consider our educational situation in so far as it 
bears upon the social industrial problem. The City Club of 
Chicago made a thorough-going inquiry into the industrial life of 
thos~ children who leave school on completing the elementary 
course. The committee reported that one-half of the school pop- 
ulation never finishes the eighth grade. And what is more im- 
portant that those pupils who leave school between the ages of 14 
and 16 and nominally “go to work” are “idle half the time, and 
earn during those two years not more than an average of two 
dollars a week.” “Their idleness during at least half the time, 
their frequent passing from one job to another, their lack of any 
responsiblity, necessarily tend to moral, mental and frequently 
to physical degeneration.” In Massachusetts a Commission on 
Industrial and Technical Education found 25,000 children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen, who were not attending 
school, These children were supposed to be at work. But as in 
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Chicago and everywhere else, they were out of work half the 
time, and the Commission reported that the result of idleness 
among these children was “an unsteadiness of purpose, irrespon- 
sibility of character and irregularity of habit which is the un- 
doing of manhood and womanhood.” 

Even the most cursory investigation reveals the fact that 
children leaving school to go to work at fourteen, drift into 
blind alley jobs, positions which have no future, no opportunity 
for development. Typical of these positions are those of de- 
livery boys and messenger boys who have learned all they need to 
know when they can find their way around town. After that 
their education proceeds chiefly in the direction of dishonesty and 
vice. In other words, by failing to provide vocational training 
for the youth in our cities, we are manufacturing hoboes on a 
commercial scale. The boys drift from one position to another 
with periods of enforced idleness. They lose all steadiness of 
character, all motive in life. They swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployables and become a grave menace to the country. 

On this very subject the recent British Royal Commission on 
Poor Laws says: “It is unfortunately only too clear that the 
mass of unemployed is constantly being recruited by a stream 
of young men from industries which rely on unskilled boy labor 
and turn it adrift at manhood without any specific industrial 
qualifications, and that it will never be diminished until the 
stream is arrested.” 

Out of more than fourteen hundred unemployed men in 
Portland of whom I took a census during the past winter, sixty 
per cent were of native American birth and had an elementary 
school education. Practically all registered as common unskilled 
labor. These were the boys who left school at 14 or 15 to 
work at odd jobs; who passed from one position to another, 
who arrived at the age of manhood without having struck roots 
in any field of industry. They have drifted from lumber camp 
to harvest field and construction camp during the summer; and 
spend the winter in our cities patronizing saloons and question- 
able resorts until their money is gone, and then beg from door 
to door, or, are cared for in municipal lodging houses and soup 
kitchens. They furnish the audience for the street corner soap- 
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box orator, and provide work for the guardians of the public 
peace and safety. 


“Is it not strange,” asked Dr. Kerschensteiner, “that attendance 
at school up to the age of 18 or Ig is required for the small frac- 
tion of our people destined for the liberal professions although 
they spring from families which possess both the means and the 
intellectual qualifications for performing their educational duties, 
while we expose the majority of their future fellow-voters when 
they are little more than children to the dangers of everyday 
life. The little that we are able to give in the elementary school 
leaves them as open to the evil tendencies of everyday life as 
to the good. And so, our elementary education is for the 
individual and still more for the masses a gift of the Danaides 
rather than a bounty from heaven. We give the people all too 
readily a fire which they cannot tend, a hammer which they 
cannot wield and a cast of mind in which the demagogue, who 
promises everything, can work more easily than the leader who 
remains faithful to high principles.” 


A little learning is a dangerous thing. The education given 
by our elementary schools is either too little or too much. 

Here then is the most fruitful field for education in dealing 
with the social industrial problem, viz.: the training of the large 
percentage of our boys and girls, who leave the elementary 
school and are thrown upon the tender mercies of the world. A 
generation ago M. Greard, Director of the Paris Academy, de- 
scribed the effect of the workshops on the adolescent boy. 


“It wears out his body before nature has completed its de- 
velopment; blunts the intelligence which the school has tried to 
awaken; shrivels up his heart and imagination and destroys his 
spirit of work. Deplorable school of private morals! It robs 
the man in the apprentice, the citizen in the workman, and does 
not even make an efficient workman!” 


We need compulsory half-time schools for all children under 
the age of 18, who are not now attending school. Night schools 
will not supply the need. The attempt to supplement the work of 
children in the shop with evening school instruction is not suc- 
cessful. For children between 14 and 18, the strain is too great 
for them to bear. It is the universal experience that the boy 
whose energies have been exhausted by a hard day’s toil suffers 
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in health from the added strain imposed by the evening school 
and accomplishes little or nothing there. Whatever advantage 
night schools have for the adult, they are not desirable for chil- 
dren. Children under 18 should be withdrawn as far as possible 
from blind alley jobs and these positions given to adults who 
are now out of employment. Thus by a single measure a double 
benefit will be conferred. Work will be given to men who are 
in need of it, and the children will be withdrawn from itfluences 
destructive of character. These compulsory continuation schools 
should require the attendance of children who have gone to 
work for half-days, alternate days, alternate weeks, months or 
seasons, according to the nature of the industry they have en- 
tered. The training they should receive, though naturally cen- 
tering around their industrial occupation, should by no means 
be limited to their vocation in the narrow sense of giving them 
skill and rapidity in their shop work. Skill there must be for 
efficiency in industry, but occupational skill and dexterity do 
not constitute education. 

Industrial education has made greater headway in Germany 
than in any other country. There the application of science to 
industry has made most progress and there the opinion prevails, 
that, “science and art have a place in every occupation known 
to man.” The leading spirit in the development of continua- 
tion schools in Germany is Dr, George Kerschensteiner, Director 
of Schools in Munich. From the first, he sought cooperation 
from the employers and trade guilds. The employers found the 
apprentices taking a greater interest in their work and becoming 
more efficient. They assisted in selecting foremen and journey- 
men as teachers and frequently supplied tools, machinery, models 
and even raw materials. Every apprentice is required to go to a 
continuation school during the whole time of his apprenticeship 
or until he is eighteen. In Munich there are about 70,000 chil- 
dren in the elementary grades, about 20,000 boys and girls 
in the continuation schools, and about 10,000 in the usual high 
school. That is, about 93 per cent of the children, between the 
ages of 6 and 18 years attend school. In an American city those 
20,000 would be outside of the influence of school and in the 
words of the ‘Massachusetts Commission, “their irregular em- 
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ployment would be developing among them an unsteadiness of 
purpose, irresponsibility of character, irregularity of habit which 
is the undoing of manhood and womanhood.” On the other 
hand the boys and girls who are attending the continuation 
schools of Munich are learning the art and science of their 
trade, no matter how humble it is; they are acquiring an effi- 
ciency which increases their earning capacity; they are receiv- 
ing instruction in their civic duties and are trained to be useful 
and intelligent citizens; from cultivating a joy and contented- 
ness in their work, they go on to acquire a genuine culture; for 
it is doubtful whether there can be any culture for the masses 
which does not find its center in the daily duties in which they 
earn their livelihood. 

To return to the point from which we departed. Industrial 
changes have given rise to grave social problems which the edu- 
cator must help to solve. Heretofore America has been con- 
tent to be a huge stevedore, a mighty longshoreman, bearing 
down to the ships of the sea its burden of crude and semi-crude 
materials for the employment of the capital, labor and intellect 
of foreign nations. But the limit of exploitation of our natural 
resources has been reached, and our untrained workmen are 
marching unemployed and empty-handed and sullen within the 
gates of every American city from Seattle to Baltimore. The 
remedy is to train our own labor to fabricate our raw materials 
into finished products. If we are to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment, we must train a generation of skilled workmen by 
vocational education. Nor can this be accomplished by any petty 
or parsimonious policy. It will not be effected by erecting a 
technical school here and an agricultural college there. It must 
be nation-wide and thorough-going. It must provide industrial, 
civic and moral training for the ninety per cent of our children 
who are now turned out of the elementary schools to battle 
against heavy odds. It must check at the source that unfor- 
tunate stream of unskilled boys who enter into blind alley jobs 
and who after years of occasional employment and enforced 
idleness, graduate into the professional hobo and unemployable 
No occupation is too humble to have its continuation school. 

America is confronted with an unprecedented crisis and an 
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unparallelled opportunity. Industrial education for the multitude 
will spell the conservation of the human resources of the nation. 
It is a measure second in importance only to that of religious 
training of the youth, and as a practical program, is largely in- 
separable from it. 





OUR SCHOOLS AND WHAT THEY HAVE AC- 
COMPLISHED 


REVEREND JAMES M. CLEARY, CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, 
° MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Our schools are the hope of the future, the bulwark of our 
faith, the most important factor in the life of religion. Our 
schools represent here in this new northwest, as Catholic schools 
represent everywhere, the correct relation between religion and 
secular learning, between the spiritual and the material. . Our 
schools proclaim to the world, in most emphatic terms, that we 
never can consent to a divorce between religious culture and 
natural science. All truth springs from a common, inexhaustible 
fountain of infinite wisdom. God, the Creator of men and of the 
wondrous material world around us, is the source of all knowl- 
edge. Any knowledge of the mysterious world, whose bounteous 
wealth is God’s gift to the children of men, must be incomplete, 
unsatisfactory, and delusive, if the human mind is not directed 
to a definite, intelligent knowledge of the world’s origin and the 
world’s Author. Our schools protect the mind of the child 
against the delusion, fatal so often, alas, to the highest interests 
of the soul, that religion is, perhaps, an interesting but quite 
unsatisfactory speculation of the human mind. 

The public atmosphere has been poisoned by the noxious 
theory that the truths of religion should not be imparted to the 
inquiring mind of the child, at least until after that mind has 
become mature, and then the individual may determine for him- 
self whether he shall accept or reject the saving truths which 
God, the Author of all truth, has made known. All people with 
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sane minds understand how fatal to learning such a theory would 
be if permitted to influence the children in their search after 
knowledge of the natural sciences. The mind of youth and of 
childhood needs to be trained to a love of learning in order to 
facilitate mental achievement. No competent teacher will per- 
mit the inquiring child to entertain doubts about the funda- 
mental principles of secular knowledge. The pupil in the school- 
room who presumes to reject the established facts of science, 
or who claims exemption from instruction, until more mature 
years may seem to qualify him to determine for himself the 
benefits of that instruction, will simply become an aimless wan- 
derer over the byways of knowledge, and never reach any cer- 
tain goal, for his information will be inaccurate, his reasoning 
faculties untrained and his mental powers dwarfed and in- 
efficient. A thirst for knowledge must be cultivated in order 
that knowledge may be acquired. A most essential part of 
education consists in cultivating in the mind of the child a 
yearning for greater knowledge. The child will not be inter- 
ested in seeking to know about matters which have been repre- 
sented to him in his school days as unimportant, unnecessary 
or unattainable. Our schools impress upon the minds of our 
children that the truths of religion are of divine origin, that they 
are not the result of human speculation, that they have not been 
discovered by the genius of the wisest of men, but they are the 
word of God spoken to the human soul. 


A knowledge of the mysteries of nature is ascertained by 
inquiry, by human experience, labored investigation and per- 
sistent mental toil. The mysteries and transcendant truths of 
the supernatural order are made known to the human mind by 
the teachings of divine truth. The Christian school protects the 
child by Christian culture, and answers the vital questions that 
well up in the inquiring mind of the Christian child. Religious 
knowledge should be imparted to the child simultaneously with 
the acquisition of all other useful information, at a period in the 
life of the child when it is most favorable for the blossoming of 
truth in the innocent soul. Our schools not only provide for 
the imparting of the truths of religion to the minds of our chil- 
dren; they also, quietly, but most effectively, give to their pupils 
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the superior advantage of Christian culture. The atmosphere 
of the Christian schoolroom is perfumed with the sweet fra- 
grance of religious culture. 

Our schools represent the highest type of unselfish sacrifice 
in devotion to learning, and in supplying the most urgent needs 
of the soul. Statistics are interesting items to study. An array 
of figures may convey some notion of material values, of the 
cost of buildings, of expenditure for equipment, of money con- 
tributed to provide for the moral welfare of the child. No 
statistics truthfully can tell the story of sublime heroism, of 
generous personal sacrifice rendered by priests and people, by 
members of religious communities who give themselves as a 
generous sacrifice of personal oblation all their lives without 
hope of earthly reward, to the sacred cause of Christian culture. 
In the archdiocese of St. Paul we have over twenty-seven thou- 
sand children sheltered in our Catholic schools. When we 
remember that this great northwest was a wilderness but a gen- 
eration ago, that the native red man roamed in his “forest 
primeval” where these two splendid metropolitan cities now lift 
their mighty marts of commerce to the skies, within the memory 
of men still living among us, we may be able to understand more 
clearly the significance of the work done by our Catholic schools. 
Thanks to the fervid zeal of our Bishops, we are provided well 
with schools for higher education. In pioneer days many gave 
but little heed to the matter of advanced education. The strug- 
gle for existence absorbed the attention of those who blazed 
the way for our advancing civilization. Time was, not so long 
ago, when many placed but little value on the advantages of 
higher education. Our schools have rendered most valuable 
service in awakening a thirst for knowledge among the sturdy 
people who revealed to the world the possibilities of this fair 
and fertile territory. 

Under the efficient and intelligent direction of our friend, 
Very Rev. Dr. Moynihan, seven hundred and fifty young men 
are enjoying the priceless advantage of a higher Christian edu- 
cation in St. Thomas College, of which we all are justly proud. 
The noble Brothers of the Christian schools, in these two cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, have under their direction about 
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seven hundred boys. So, my friends, here in these two young 
cities, that but a few years ago were struggling frontier ham- 
lets, over fourteen hundred young men are receiving a Christian 
training in these three schools for our boys. Imagine the signifi- 
cance of this fact for the future of the Catholic manhood of this 
fair region! 

To the princely munificence of the foremost citizen of the city 
of St. Paul and the State of Minnesota, Mr. James J. Hill, we 
are indebted for our splendid St. Paul Seminary, for the train- 
ing of young men in the ranks of the priesthood. In this noble 
institution, second to none in the United States, are educated and 
trained, annually, over two hundred and fifty young levites as 
laborers in the ripening fields of the Divine Master. This 
cluster of buildings stands as a splendid object lesson to all ob- 
servers, teaching the busy world that the Catholic Church is, 
in this virile twentieth century, the mistress of learning and the 
light of the world, as well as when she rescued a fallen race 
from the debasement of barbarism, and the degradation of sordid 
materialism. 

Our communities of devoted Sisterhoods have done most noble 
service in the cause of Christian education. If the records were 
closed that tell but in a feeble way what these cultured women 
in their convent homes have done for Christian education, dis- 
mal indeed would be the outlook for religious culture. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph were the pioneers in the cause of Christian 
education in this State of Minnesota. They came from the city 
of St. Louis to the Indian trading post of St. Paul, in 1851, at 
the invitation of the first Bishop of St. Paul. No printed scroll 
can do justice to their deeds of noble service during these sixty- 
five years. In 1865 the Dominican Sisters from Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin, began their heroic work in poverty and hardship, 
with their humble Bethlehem Academy in the city of Faribault. 
During all these golden years of service, they have done a gen- 
erous part in making known the reputation of the charming city 
of Faribault as a center of education and Christian culture. 

In 1873 the Visitation nuns came from St. Louis, and have 
held aloft, at the highest peak of mental ambition, the standard 
of Christian culture in this fair city, during all these forty-two 
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years. The School Sisters of Notre Dame, the devoted Bene- 
dictines, the Sisters of Divine Charity, and the different branches 
of the Franciscan Sisterhoods, all have done a noble part in 
the sacred cause of Christian education in this diocese of St. 
Paul, and in the State of Minnesota. Bishops, priests and 
people realize the enormous debt of gratitude they owe to all 
these heroic, cultured women for their priceless services in the 
work of Christian education. Without their aid, without their 
unselfish devotion to this labor of their love, without their lofty 
ideals of mental culture and moral refinement, little or nothing 
could have been done in the cause of Christian education in this 
new land. The greatest ages of faith do not offer a more sub- 
lime spectacle than is presented by the unselfish devotion to the 
cause of Christian education and culture of our various bands 
of Sisterhoods in this northwestern land. A generation of men 
and women, blessed by their labors and edified by their exam- 
ple, offers grateful homage to their memory! 





EDUCATING FOR CITIZENSHIP: DUTIES THE 
CITIZEN OWES TO THE STATE 


HON. PIERCE BUTLER, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


The existence of a recognized government implies an associa- 
tion of inhabitants to promote the general welfare, and requires 
conformity, at least in general, to a common standard of con- 
duct and life. The word “citizen” more appropriately applies to 
one living in a republic and involves the conception that he is a 
free man, a part of the government itself where the people are 
the source of its power and for whose welfare it exists. 

The citizen owes allegiance in full measure to the government 
—his country—and he is entitled to its protection. Allegiance 
and protection are reciprocal obligations, and, stripped of all 
sentiment, the one is the consideration for the other—allegiance 
for protection and protection for allegiance. 
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Full allegiance in this country involves the obligation to sup- 
port and defend the Federal and State constitutions. These are 
the instruments declaring safeguards for the freedom and safety 
of persons and the security of private property, and which lay 
down the fundamental rules of government. They are charters 
of liberty enumerating and securing in specific terms the rights 
which have been won throughout the history of the race as the 
reward of valor, forbearance and worthy aspirations. By gen- 
eral statements contained in the Federal Constitution, all rights, 
privileges and immunities not enumerated and such as arise out 
of the nature and essential character of our government, are 
reserved to the people. The fundamental proposition here is 
that the people are the source of power. The framers of our 
Constitution at the very outset and in the preamble recognized 
this truth. It is there declared that “We, the people of the 
United States, do ordain and establish this constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

Surely no definition or enumeration of fundamental rights is 
here necessary, and, in this presence, none need support, justifi- 
cation or defense, but, in order that the duty of allegiance owed 
by all may be emphasized, a brief reference to the principal pro- 
visions of fundamental law may be made. 

First stands the guarantee of religious liberty. In the first part 
of the first Article of the Bill of Rights contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States is this language: ‘Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. * * *.” The preamble to 
the Constitution of the State of Minnesota is as follows: “We, 
the people of the State of Minnesota, grateful to God for our 
civil and religious liberty, and desiring to perpetuate its bless- 
ings and secure the same to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution.” Thus the right of the 
people to ordain constitutions and to establish government is 
exercised, and the importance of religious liberty is recognized 
by making it the subject of the first declaration of the framers. 
Other guarantees in favor of the citizen and restrictions upon 
the power of government, equally enlist admiration and com- 
mand support. Among these are freedom of speech and of 
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press; the right peaceably to assemble and to petition the gov- 
ernment for redress or grievances; the right of trial by jury, 
and the safeguards to insure the right administration of justice. 

Against the power of the national government it is ordained 
that private property shall not be taken for public use without 
just compensation, and as against the power of the States 
it is ordained that no State shall deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. Public 
officials of every class and rank, by qualifying oath, pledge 
support to the constitution: the alien is admitted to 
citizenship only upon his renouncing and abjuring all allegi- 
ance and fidelity to every other sovereignty and upon reg- 
istering solemn oath that he will support the Constitution, and 
all persons native here, though not oathbound, owe the same 
allegiance. Thus it is that all—from the highest official to the 
lowliest of our naturalized citizens—are, by legal obligation 
strong and binding, held to full and faithful allegiance. But far 
stronger than legal duty is the motive born of confidence, made 
steadfast by approving judgment and inspired by love of equality 
and individual freedom. These hold Americans more firm than 
the “pillars of death” in unqualified devotion to country, its 
liberties and its laws. 

Here the people have fixed the great canons of fundamental 
law, and by power expressly reserved to them may establish 
others; by them constitutions may be amended in the manner 
prescribed; in them resides all the power of sovereignty. This 
power is absolute, indivisible and inalienable; for good or ill 
theirs it is authoritatively to ordain; they constitute the State 
and are its subjects; all have equal voice to commission repre- 
sentatives, magistrates and executives, in their behalf, to make, 
declare and enforce the laws. 

Great, indeed, are the rights and privileges of the American 
citizen, and great is his responsibility. He stands in duty doubly 
bound—first, as under other forms of government, he is held 
loyally to serve the State, and next, charged with responsibility 
share and share alike with all his fellows for the proper dis- 
charge of duties which attach to sovereignty, he is bound to seek 
the right and to do it, and to love justice, that graciously and 
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freely it may come to or be within the reach of all. Not alone 
as constituent, but, even as an essential ingredient of the sinew 
and fibre of the State itself, it is his duty to cherish the liberties 
of his country to the end that, in the perfection of purpose and 
genius of performance, this land may be an example to other 
countries and an inspiration to other peoples, to pursue with 
strong hearts and clean hands the lofty ideals which make men 
free. 

Law, order and justice are essential; the welfare of the peo 
ple is the supreme consideration; the highest function of the 
State is to see to it that while none shall be wronged, all shall 
ever be free in the pursuit of happiness and the highest good. 
Limitless is the strength of the State, when erected by loving 
patriotism of all its citizens and resting secure upon fundamental 
principles embodying the wisdom and justice of the ages. So 
called into being, and inspired to fulfill its high purposes, may 
it not be said that our government is an instrument of Divine 
Providence that, in freedom of thought, conscience and action, 
humanity on this earth may freely seek perfection, and, through 
infinite mercy, hope for eternal happiness in the life to come? 

To be a fitting instrument for the performance of the 
functions within the scope of its duty, the State must be power- 
ful, well-ordered and alert, that those to whom it owes pro- 
tection, each for himself in his own sphere, may have free and 
well-guarded right and opportunity to seek truth, to enlighten 
and freely to follow his own conception of right and wrong, and, 
so long as no injury comes through him to others, to pursue his 
own course, to be master of his own affairs and to live his own 
life. Our government is a power which stands in contact at 
numberless points with all individuals within its borders; ever 
more fully it concerns itself with their daily affairs, graciously 
conferring advantages, prudently setting restrictions, and wisely 
arming itself in defense against enemies from without in 
order to insure justice and tranquility within. Happily with us, 
the governed are also the rulers, and theirs is the right to have 
the kind and form of government deemed to be suitable to 
changing needs and conditions. Citizens of this republic, hav- 
ing more power than those who are the subjects of any other 
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country, owe a higher duty to the State, because the form of 
government, the character of its laws and the quality of its jus- 
tice, depend upon their intelligence and morality. Of the utmost 
concern to our country, therefore, is the quality of its people. 
A venal electorate will not choose wise lawmakers or just judges. 
If the source be foul, the stream will not be clean. 


Hence, the influence of the teachings of religion and morality 
upon the ideals and practice of civic duty is of great importance. 
Learning alone is not enough. The educated man whose char- 
acter is not sound, whose conscience is not well-instructed and 
whose conduct is not guided by religion or morality, is a danger 
to the State and his fellowmen. Selfishness will be the ruling 
motive of his life and he is liable to fail in any crisis calling for 
self-sacrificing patriotism or altruism. Religion teaches the uni- 
versal brotherhood of men; that their welfare and salvation 
are the highest concerns of earth; that the State exists as the 
instrument of all to protect and serve her people, and not for 
its own aggrandizement at their expense. In other countries the 
rights of the people are regarded as concessions graciously made 
by the State. Here the rights of government come from the 
people. 

While the functions of the State are to be exercised independ- 
ently of religious control, and while the practice of religion is 
free from the control of the State, all recognize that the very 
foundation of our government rests upon the character and mo- 
rality of the people. Conscience is free, but if it be not guided by 
the eternal laws of righteousness, duty will not be fulfilled to 
country or to fellowmen. 

The influences of religion make deep and lasting impression 
in the early years of life; by religion, standards of morality are 
fixed, and without it, the grounds upon which rest a proper sense 
of justice and fidelity will be uncertain and insecure. In the days 
of peace, prosperity and contentment it is easy to be steadfast in 
allegiance to country, but in the great crises, character is put to 
the test, and, if expediency rules in the place of right, sooner or 
later failure will come. 

In the forming and fixing of character in the young, the work 
of parents is of great importance, but their work should be sup- 
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plemented and carried forward in the school. This truth has 
ever been recognized in this country, by the non-Catholics as well 
as by the Catholics. In the earliest time in New England religion 
was an essential part of education, and it was dominant in its 
schools, academies and colleges. The early inhabitants of Amer- 
ica were patriotic men. To them this country owes much. Their 
town meetings were schools of self-government, and their de- 
nominational institutions of learning, which are to be found scat- 
tered over this land, have been and are great forces for the wel 
fare of people and of country. Self-government by self-control, 
righteousness and morality founded upon religion, is the lesson 
which they have taught and are teaching. The same work is car- 
ried on by Catholic schools. 


The Catholic Church holds that religion cannot be separated 
from morality, that morals rest upon religion and that without it 
character will not be secure as against the attacks of selfishness 
and passion; that there ought to be religious instruction in the 
schools, and accordingly, her parish schools, academies, colleges, 
professional schools and universities, are lovingly maintained an‘ 
supported, that by the purity of her teachings men may learn to 
serve God and country. Thus it is that all Christians in this 
country recognize the need of religion in the school life of the 
people. Separated are Church and Staté. The functions of each 
are separate from those of the other, and each is supreme in its 
own sphere. 

All concede that the maintenance of public schools for the 
instruction of the children of her citizens is a most important 
function of the State. Wisely indeed did the fathers provide 
great endowments for the support and maintenance of these 
schools, for upon them rests the duty, and it is their high privilege 
so to teach, that the splendid ideals of liberty, justice and pa- 
triotism may not perish. Sentiment is widespread and growing 
among the thinking and patriotic men of this country, that moral- 
ity founded upon religion qualifies for citizenship as nothing else 
does or can. In this country public sentiment is all powerful. 
It guides the affairs of the nation. It rules at the ballot box. 
It is sought for as the inspiration and guide alike of presidents 
and lawmakers. 
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Between Catholics and other denominations differences exist, 
but may it not be said with certainty that neither would sub- 
stitute unbelief for the faith or teachings of the other? As 
against irreligion they would make common cause. Protestants 
approve the work which the Catholic Church is doing in the field 
of education, and many instances may be found of their gen- 
erous aid and support of the cause of Catholic education. In 
every relation of life the kind of education which is fostered by 
the Church sheds its benign light; by it a quality of character is 
formed which gives peace and strength to its possessors, assur- 
ance of justice to fellowmen and of patriotic fidelity to country. 

Are there any present perils of country? I answer this ques- 
tion affirmatively. 

Hopelessness or pessimism is not to be inferred from the ob- 
servation and enumeration of the things which impair or threaten 
the general welfare. So long as the ideals and vigor of the 
past are cherished and retained, there need be no fear for the 
nation’s safety. In every crisis the people have risen, and will 
rise, to meet the requirements of the hour. In peace and war, 
sound sense to see things as they are and to apply the necessary 
remedy, may be depended on. While all the nations of Europe 
are at war, the peace of our country can not be free from danger, 
but the wise statesmanship of the President, and his determina- 
tion that the blood of our young men shall not be shed unneces- 
sarily, or in an unjust or doubtful cause, gives assurance and 
satisfaction to all. Everywhere it is known that no foreign 
power need to arm against or attack this nation in self defense, 
and that, even though not always armed for immediate conflict, 
it is well understood that the rights of this nation may not be 
safely violated. A calm consideration of the present situation 
does not give great anxiety as to the peace of the country. 

There is, however, as it seems to me, a widespread danger that 
the power reserved to the people to alter and amend our funda- 
mental law in the manner prescribed, will be considered as not 
adequate for the speedy accomplishment of reforms thought to 
be necessary, and that allegiance to and veneration of the Consti- 
tution is being impaired by the complaints of those who dwell 
too much upon the inadequacy of present law and seek to remedy 
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existing ills by a multitude of legislative experiments. As a gen- 
eral rule, the nation’s great crises of the past have come in the 
wake of violations of the spirit of the Constitution, and the warn- 
ings of experience should be heeded, lest a repetition of dangers 
result from well intended demand for speedy reforms, and from 
hasty legislation out of harmony with the spirit and intent of 
the Constitution. There is danger in the recent tendency to refer 
back to the electorate the details of law-making, while at the 
same time the franchise is being extended to those inexperienced 
in the affairs of government and unaccustomed to American in- 
stitutions. 

Growing extravagance in appropriations for supposed public 
purposes, heavily burdens the property and industries of the 
country. The power to tax includes the power to destroy, and 
moderation is essential. Discrimination and inequality in taxa- 
tion bring a train of evils. Attempts to shift the burden from 
the producers of the country are futile. Indirection leads to 
extravagance, and encourages the representatives of the people 
to impose burdens which would not be tolerated if directly laid. 





Contemporaneously with the ever increasing activities of gov- 
ernment, there is a tendency toward a kind of State socialism, 
which is destructive of individual initiative and development. 
Doctrines which undisguisedly attack private property are ad- 
vanced by some teachers, who appear not to realize that good 
morals oppose the unrequited taking of property of one for the 
use of others, or from a few with the hope or upon the theory 
that good may come to many. Agitators, those seeking the pass- 
ing approval of the multitude, are consciously or unconsciously 
arraying class against class by denouncing the owners of prop- 
erty as the rich—‘the predatory rich”,—by pandering to the 
selfishness of the greedy and by deceiving the gullible and the 
inexperienced. Others challenge the right of anyone to own 
private property in any considerable amount, or to enjoy the 
fruits and advantages thereof; they urge the immediate acquisi- 
tion by the State of all utilities and properties, the use of which 
is affected with a public interest, and, as the ultimate, they favor 
ownership by society of all the means of production, including 
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land and machinery; they urge that the government should pro- 
tect every individual against all the trials and vicissitudes of life, 
that it prescribe wages and fix conditions of employment, and 
that the State shall become the employer and require labor only 
to the extent that it may be necessary to furnish it the means to 
supply to the people the simple needs of life. It is even sug- 
gested that if the parents are unwilling to support their children, 
this burden should be borne for them at the public expense,— 
and that if in any instance the marriage relation shall be found 
to be irksome, the bonds are freely to be dissolved, and mere 
sentiment or economic considerations are to be deemed adequate 
grounds for divorce. 

If doctrines such as these, which are being advanced in public 
and private, by speech and by print, and even by some teachers, 
are to be adopted, or permitted to gain a substantial foothold, 
individual initiative will be dangerously impaired; the family, 
which is an essential unit of our society and the very corner- 
stone of the foundation of the republic, will cease to be the motive 
for morality, industry, thrift and independence; the State, trans- 
gressing the limits of its true functions, will undertake to stand 
in place of father and mother, husband and wife, brother and 
sister, and become one vast charitable machine to furnish em- 
ployment and to dole out supplies to meet the needs of the people. 
Need we here suggest that any such program would, more than 
war, work the ruin of the nation? It would weaken character 
and leave the individual man and woman without the motive or 
hope or inspiration necessary to freedom and morality. The 
hold which individualism has ever had upon democracy should 
not be loosened. 

Character—that is, morality based upon religion,— must be 
maintained and strengthened from generation to generation; 
respect for the authority of government and for the teachings 
of religion, subordination of self in the interests of fellow-men, 
and loyalty to the laws, traditions and ideals of our country, 
ought to be and must continue to be so inculcated as to become 
a part of the very life of rising generations. The means for do- 
ing all these things are many, but each is in duty bound to do his 
full share, All should be alert to check every tendency which 
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threatens or is likely to impair the highest development of self- 
reliance, independence, character and love of country. 

The ideals fostered by religious education elevate the impor- 
tance of the individual ; develop consciousness of the duty and the 
power of choice between the right and the wrong; sanctify the 
family and safeguard it as the foundation of society and morals; 
stimulate patriotism and strengthen the citizenry to guide aright 
the purposes, affairs and laws of the country. 

Let us give to religious education every legitimate support ; 
let the young be inspired by the traditions and great deeds of 
the past, and let us see to it that all who are charged with the 
duty of. teaching are themselves moral and sound to the core. 
Let all educators, who believe and teach that morals rest most 
‘securely upon religion, fully realize and be assured that the best 
hope of humanity and of country springs from the ideals which 
they pursue and inspire in the children of the republic. 





THE IDEALS OF A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


VERY REVEREND HUMPHREY MOYNIHAN, D. D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Very Reverend Humphrey Moynihan, President of the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., spoke on the “Ideals of 
Catholic Colleges.” He first dwelt on the ideal embodied in thei: 
system of intellectual training — an ideal of education, set forth 
in the famous words of Cardinal Newman: “The object of educa- 
tion is to remove the original dimness of the mind’s eye; to 
strengthen and perfect her vision; to enable the mind to look out 
into the world right forward, steadily and truly; to give the 
mind clearness, accuracy, precision, to enable it to use words 
aright; to understand what it says; to conceive justly what it 
thinks.”” He then proceeded to illustrate the spirit in which the 
Catholic college carries on it work of teaching. He said in 
part: 

We live in an age which will be known as the age of science, 
but which by no stretch of courtesy can be called an age of 
reverence. You know the haughty claims made in recent years 
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by many of the votaries of science. Under the stern questioning 
of science nature was to yield up all its secrets—nothing was 
covered that would not be revealed, nothing was hidden that 
would not be known. There was no depth she would not sound, 
no height she would not scale. Like the mythical youth of yore, 
she would don her pinions and soar to the highest heavens. At 
her behest men should believe that the sun looks out of a vacant 
sky upon a world without a soul. The starry heavens above, and 
the moral law within should, at least, lose all their wonder. 
She would carry her searching torch into the inmost shrine 
of the universe and show that it was bare of a Presence. She 
would compel us to give up the mighty hopes that make us men 
—the immemorial hopes of humanity. The day would come 
when she would proclaim that she had put out the lights of 
heaven. 

And truly, as civilization beheld the work of science and 
counted her trophies, she marvelled that in the compass of a 
century more had been achieved than in the course of many 
cycles. As she thought of the heavens into which Abraham 
and his men looked on the plains of Shinar, and then mused 
on the long vistas of the skies into which her favored sons 
looked down, she gloried in the massive achievement of the 
human mind. And the conquest of space was but one chapter 
in the story of her victories on sea and sky and land. And yet 
in the midst of all the glamor, the thought of the wounds these 
victories had wrought gave her pause. For even as she was 
gazing fondly on the glory of it all, she began slowly to realize 
that the world on which she was gazing was a disinherited, a 
disenchanted world, a world that had lost everything that gave 
significance to life. The grand ideals of days of old were fading 
from the minds of men; the grand words of days of old were 
growing silent on their lips. It was a world where men pursued 
things of earth with feverish haste—a world of selfishness 
which, despite its veneer of enlightenment, was not far removed 
from the barbarism from which it had sprung; a world of grow- 
ing coarseness where, alas, too many caught no gleam in the 
words: “He that loseth his life shall find it.” It was a world 
of material progress and spiritual impoverishment, and in the 
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midst of the exultant voices there was a note that would not be 
stilled — the protest of the souls of men who cried out for more 
than science could give. 


“The world that seems* 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So beautiful, so various, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor. love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain, 
And we are here as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and fight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


And in the midst of all the tumult and turmoil of thought, the 
Church calmly went on lighting her sanctuary lamps, building 
her schools, and calling her youth around her. 

To her little ones the Church could, like her Divine Master, 
speak a language that children understand. And as they grew 
to manhood and womanhood, and asked the questions that always 
come with maturing minds, the Church bade them think deeply 
and they would think religiously. She unrolled before their eyes 
the scroll of history, the vast drama that had slowly unfolded 
itself through the ages, and showed how all history is a com- 
mentary on God’s dealings with men and nations. She unrolled 
the scroll of the heavens, and taught astronomy in the spirit of 
the greatest student of the skies who, as new worlds swam within 
his ken, fell upon his knees, crying out, “O God, I am thinking 
Thy thoughts after Thee.” She unrolled the scroll on which 
nature’s laws are written—and showed that these changeless 
harmonies of the universe are the thoughts of One 


“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


And then she led her youth to the feet of philosophy, who 
discoursed reverently on the meaning of it all, teaching that the 
world is primarily a stage on which moral and spiritual issues 
are supreme. With growing insistence she proclaimed that 
religion touches life at every point, and that without her hallow- 
ing touch nothing is sure or sacred or stable in the world of man. 
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And as the supreme purpose of education is character — as all 
education has for its object the moulding of man for life — she 
schooled her pupils in the practice of virtue as well as in the 
principles of knowledge. The Church, in all her institutions 
that stretch back like a mighty chain through the centuries, has 
carried on this great task. To-day as in days gone by, she and 
she alone has the power to paint the ideals of conduct and formu- 
late the laws of conduct which appeal to the mind and kindle 
the heart, and sway the will and stir the conscience of mankind. 

Such is the high ideal of the Church in her colleges. For her 
there is no such things as divorce between secular and religious 
knowledge. All truth is one, even as the soul is one, and the 
Church will have nought to do with any system of education that 
leaves out of account the supreme concern of humanity. She 
keeps far from the portals of her schools every theory of educa- 
tion that ignores that divine craving of the soul which has built 
all the altars under the vast dome of heaven, that longing that 
shines so wistfully through the eyes of the generations as they 
come, bearing witness to the divine hunger of the heart of man, 
the desire of the soul that has made itself heard in every language 
spoken under heaven. In religion all the noblest instincts of the 
soul find expression. What a wrong is done to the young lives 
that are robbed of its consecration in days when knowledge 
comes with a love that later years do not bring! 

One of the most scholarly statesmen of Europe lately said: 
“Higher education is the most vital thing for the progress of a 
nation. A nation moves forward less by the average man than 
by its strongest and finest minds. To make the most of these 
minds, to send on to the higher institutions of learning the very 
strongest and finest among them — this is the best investment a 
nation can make.” And this is the best investment the Church 
can make. We need to-day great men— men, the radiance of 
whose minds will shine far out over the waters like the radiance 
of a lighthouse by the sea — men, the influence of whose example 
will illustrate once more the truth that character quickened by 
the graces of religion is the power that moves the world. It is to 
the halls of our great institutions we must look for such men. 
Build Catholic colleges, equip Catholic colleges with men and 
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means, and from their gates there will go forth a great generation 
of men, men with a purpose, men with a great cause in thei 
hearts, men who value life not for what they can get out of it. 
but for the opportunity it offers for service to God and man — 
men who, when the raging floods of unbelief will thunder against 
the rock on which stands the Church, will proclaim with the 
psalmist of old: “The floods have lifted up, O Lord, the flood: 
have lifted up their voices, the floods lift up their waves, but 
above the voices of many waters, the mighty billows of the sea, 
the Lord on high is mighty.” 





CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 





RIGHT REVEREND JOHN P, CARROLL, D. D., BISHOP OF HELENA, 
MONTANA 





To me it is a great honor to be asked to say a word at this 
meeting, on Catholic higher education. 

To the question, what good is the higher education, I answer 
by asking, what good is a healthy body? We all think a healthy 
body is a good thing, and we try to keep the body healthy 
and to restore its health when lost. We try to increase its health 
by food and drink, fresh air and exercise. We have a mind, too, 
certainly not inferior to the body, and we should strive to endow 
it with that perfection which corresponds to health in the body— 
that subtlety, that elasticity, that reach, that grasp, that enlarge- 
ment and fullness, that vitality, that illumination, which will 
enable it to exercise its functions with ease and grace. Now, 
this perfection, or state, or habit of mind, is obtained only by 
the higher, or liberal education. Such education, therefore, is 
good for the mind itself, even if it serve no ulterior purpose, just 
as health is good for the body, even if it does nothing else. As 
health makes the body beautiful, so does liberal education make 
the mind beautiful, and the beautiful is the spice and the glory 
and the splendor of life. It exhalts and ennobles and fills with joy 
the possessor and the beholder. Intellectual culture, then, or 
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liberal education, is an end in itself. It is worth having for its 
own sake. 

To the further question, what good does a liberal education 
do? Of what use is it for man’s life in the world? I could 
answer by asking, of what use is a healthy body? Just as you 
will tell me that a healthy body enables a man to do well all the 
things the body can do, so I tell you a liberally educated mind 
enables a man to do well all things the mind can do. If you 
point out to me the wonderful mental accomplishments of men of 
little or no education, I can single out the marvelous physical 
feats of men of meager bodily strength. And just as you will 
admit that these could do such things more easily or could do 
things still more wonderful, if endowed with greater strength of 
body, so you must concede that with the added power of edu- 
cation those could accomplish, if not greater things, at least could 
accomplish the ordinary things with greater delight and ease. 

Yes, mind is power, as body is power, but the liberally edu- 
cated mind is the greatest natural power in the world. Compare 
it in the various activities of life with the mind which has re- 
ceived only the instruction that directly fits it for its work. 


Ts it business? 


A multitude of witnesses will arise to tell you that the young 
man who enters the counting house at-twenty-one with an edu- 
cation which has for its direct purpose merely to open, to invigo- 
rate, to strengthen the mind, will, if diligent and devoted, outstrip 
in business capacity at the age of twenty-three a companion 
who from his sixteenth year has continuously occupied a similar 
position. I speak not here of those whose foolish pride would 
grasp the top of the ladder disdaining the lower rounds. These 
must always fail. My statement applies only to those whose 
heart is in their work, whose spirit is that of those brave men 
“who while their companions slept were toiling upward in the 
night.” Industry is an essential condition of success in any walk 
of life, but it is the intellect of the college graduate, quickened 
by disciplinary studies and formed to habits of method, of anal- 
ysis, of comparison, that gives him a decided advantage in busi- 
ness over his companion of the mere business course, 
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Is it the professions? 

A great European university after a trial of ten years declared 
that the graduates of the commercial schools are not on a par 
with the graduates of the classical schools in the pursuit of pro 
fessional and philosophical studies, and that unless the plan oi 
admitting both on an equal footing be changed, national scholar- 
ship would soon be a thing of the past. The reasons given were, 
slower development, superficial knowledge, lack of independent 
judgment, inferiority in private research, less dexterity, want of 
keenness and defective power of expression. If the student of 
the practical and merely secondary education is not a match for 
his fellow of the college course during the time of his training 
for the professions, how can he compete with him, other things 
being equal, in the arena of practice? 


Is it the great enterprises of the industrial world—mining, manu- 
facturing, trade, commerce? 


We sometimes hear it said that labor does it all—that labor is 
the source of all production. Such a statement is made only by 
demagogues who would make political capital out of labor. 
Competent experts have calculated that seven-twelfths of the pro- 
duction of great industrial enterprises is due to ability, and only 
five-twelfths to labor. It is the ability to organize, to foresee and 
forestall difficulties, to open up markets, to compete, to govern, 
to direct, to improve, to furnish occupation, to create opportunity, 
which makes the largest contribution to the success of great 
industries. Whence that ability? Barring exceptional natural 
genius, it is the product of mind developed by education. The 
railroads and the mines will not even admit to their engineering 
shops as an apprentice, the young man who has not received a 
collegiate, or at least a high school training. I hope the day is 
not far distant when all the schools of law and medicine in the 
United States will agree to receive only graduates of a full 
collegiate course. 


Ts tt agriculture? 


Farmers formerly had little patience with the college man 
who would presume to instruct them in agriculture. It was their 
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boast that actual experience on the farm was worth more than 
all the book knowledge in the world. Now they are regular at- 
tendants at Farmers’ Institutes conducted under the direction of 
agricultural colleges, by professors whose remote education for 
their positions has been in most instances purely collegiate. More, 
they are sending their sons to college in greater numbers the 
better to prepare them for the life of a farmer in America in 
the twentieth century, and instead of sending them late in the fall 
and taking-‘them out early in the spring, as they used to do during 
the two or three years they gave them at college, they are insist- 
ing on a regular attendance during a much longer period. They 
realize that it is only the trained mind that can detect the scien- 
tific side of farming and by scientific experiment contribute to 
its advancement. They are alive to the fact that mental culture 
sweetens the cup of toil and counteracts the debasing tendencies 
of material occupations, and that if their sons are to be kept on 
the farm and spared the pitfalls of city life, there must be 
more of it. 


Is it statesmanship? 


Not to speak of the ward politician, and his partner in the 
State legislature, now happily passing away, — who have been 
our presidents, the governors of our States, our senators, and 
our representatives in the national congress? As a body they 
have been college men, large numbers of them having been taken 
from the learned professions. In fact, I may say a liberal educa- 
tion is regarded by the American people generally as an essen- 
tial qualification in candidates for such offices. Even the college 
professor or president is beginning to be looked upon as being 
capable of combining high intellectual attainments with the prac- 
tical wisdom needed in a chief executive. 

As for the priesthood and the religious life, the laws and cus- 
toms of the Church from time immemorial have made a liberal 
education a necessary preparation for the study of the sacred 
sciences. This it was, in the days when the Church was lifting 
Europe from barbarism and creating Christian civilization, that 
enabled the clergy and the religious orders to keep the torch of 
science: burning, to preserve the Scriptures and the classics, to 
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rescue from oblivion the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle and 
make it serve the cause of revealed truth, to develop the sciences 
of law and medicine, to create Christian architecture and the 
Christian art of painting and sculpture, poetry and music, to teach 
Europe the science and the art of agriculture, to lay down the 
principles of good government and direct the affairs of. State. 
The establishment of the cathedral schools and their development 
into the monastic schools and then into the great universities of 
the thirteenth century, is both the cause and the effect of the 
liberal education of the clergy and of the wonderful things which 
that education inspired and accomplished. And even to-day 
wherever the priest is given the sceptre of leadership in the things 
that make for the moral and material betterment of his com- 
munity, this is due in no small measure to the power of his 
superior education. 

In our modern world the laity are called upon to take an 
active part in dispensing the blessings of civilization. If they 
would perform their task with credit to themselves and with 
profit to the people, they must imbibe that broad and liberalizing 
spirit of intellectual culture which in former times made the 
action of the clergy so beneficent. And I may say in passing that 
if heretofore in America Catholic laymen have not had their 
share of the high positions in State and nation, this was due to 
their lack of higher education more than to any other cause. In 
the past poverty could be pleaded as an excuse for not securing 
the higher education. The excuse is no longer valid. Many 
have acquired wealth, and the great body are in easy circum- 
stances, while Catholic institutions of higher education have been 
multiplied all over the land, ready, like the fabled Briareus of 
the hundred hands, to lift our youth up to those intellectual 
heights where knowledge is as pure as the air of our moun- 
tains, as sweet as the water that springeth from the rock, as 
strong as the everlasting hills. 

Excellent and useful as is education in perfecting the mind 
and in imparting to it power and influence, it would be incom- 
plete if it did not perfect and strengthen the will. Knowledge 
is, indeed, power, but it is a power for the good of the individual 
and society only when steadied by a will thoroughly consolidated 
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in virtue and morality. This was the teaching of the father of 
our country who declared knowledge and virtue to be the two 
essential supports of the republic. Going further, Washington 
affirmed and proved that virtue and morality cannot be sound 
and enduring without religion. This thought is at the very root 
of the whole educational system of the Church. Yes, if religion 
with its wisdom from above and its eternal sanctions, is neces- 
sary to strengthen virtue and direct knowledge in the man and 
the citizen, surely it should be the most active force in the educa- 
tion of those who are being prepared for manhood and citizen- 
ship. And if this is true of all education, it is emphatically true 
of the higher education of college and university, by which are 
created intellectual aristocrats and leaders of the people. 

We sometimes hear it said that our girls should by all means 
be sent to the convent, or Catholic higher school of learning, 
but that our boys, after the parish school training, would be 
better prepared for their life-work by attending a secular college, 
or university — not that the courses of studies are better, or the 
instruction more thorough, but that contact with non-Catholic 
students and professors will give them that breadth of view and 
that spirit of toleration which is so necessary for success in 
American life. This argument is founded on the assumption that 
the Catholic layman will not be called upon to explain or defend 
his faith, and that elementary religious training is a sufficient 
safeguard for virtue in the face of the rising passions of youth 
and in the cold atmosphere of a materialistic conception of life 
and duty. But the assumption is false. The time has gone by 
when the clergy were regarded as the only teachers and defend- 
ers of Christianity. This is the century of the laity. To the 
Catholic layman the world looks for information on religious 
subjects which it will not seek from the priest. To him it 
voices its disapprobation of Catholic teaching and practice. Not 
to be able to furnish the information or supply the proper de- 
fence, would argue in him a lack of appreciation of his duty as 
a Catholic gentleman in the surroundings in which Providence 
has placed him. It is a time of great crises in the world. The 
principles of Christianity are losing their hold on the minds of 
men, the family is disintegrating, vast social changes are putting 
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to the test long established teachings. The Church alone pos- 
sesses the forces of truth and grace which will save society. To 
secure the widest diffusion of these forces is an obligation im- 
posed upon the Catholic layman by both patriotism and religion. 







To be a worthy spokesman and defender of the faith, the 
Catholic layman must be a model of Christian morality. In his 
private life he must be sober, stainless and above reproach. The 
strictest honesty should characterize all his dealings with his 
fellowman. He should account it his duty to take part in every 
movement that makes for the moral betterment of his commun- 
ity. He should regard it as his proudest privilege to defend his 
country’s flag and to spread abroad the blessings of liberty and 
peace of which it is the embodiment. 

Where will the Catholic layman acquire that thorough grasp 
and deep conviction of the teachings of faith which will enable 
him to lay bare the sophistries of materialism and unbelief? 
Where will he obtain that spirit of self-control and of altruism 
that will make him the typical knight, without fear and with- 
out reproach? In schools which ignore faith and are satisfied 
with the externals of morality? As well might it be said that a 
man could teach and practice law or medicine without having 
fitted himself by previous study and training. 

No, as a man can prepare himself for intellectual leadership 
only by receiving a higher education, so can he prepare himself 
for Catholic leadership only by receiving a Catholic higher 
education. Never in the history of the world has the lay apos- 
tolate had so glorious an opportunity as it has to-day in America, 
but it is our Catholic institutions of higher learning alone that 
can furnish worthy leaders for that apostolate. 

My dear Catholic people, as religion is the chief pillar of our 
government, so are our Catholic schools under Providence the 
chief prop of our religion. As we love religion and country, 
therefore, so should we love our schools. That you do love 
them it is unnecessary for you to declare. You need only point 
to that vast network of Catholic educational institutions which 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific — institutions built and 
maintained without State aid and at the cost of untold sacrifices. 
You need only point to those noble bands of men and women — 
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your own sons and daughters — whose lives you have conse- 
crated to the glorious work of Christian education. My only 
exhortation is that you cultivate a deeper love for your schools 
of higher education — your academies, colleges and universities. 

These it is, more than the others, that have given to the Church 
that intellectual and moral power which has made her a positive 
force in the solution of the world’s problems. These it is that 
have made possible our primary and grammar schools. “As the 
sun gilds the mountain tops before his light floods the plains”, 
so the lower education presupposes the higher. It is with knowl- 
edge as it is with goodness. We cannot have the good and the 
better without the best. There must be a standard of perfection, 
or else there will be no means of measuring its varying degrees. 
God is the only ultimate source of knowledge and virtue, but He 
has made the great mountain peaks of humanity the reservoirs 
whence He distributes knowledge and virtue to those that walk 
in the valleys of life. These mountain peaks are our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, with their great teachers, who loving 
knowledge for itself, have become its fountain heads, and who, 
walking upon the upward path of the evangelical counsels, teach 
our children to tread more securely the lower way of the Com- 
mandments. Our higher schools, then, should make a special 
appeal to your generosity, because they are the source of all the 
benefits you derive from the others. Time was inthis country 
— and that not long ago — when only non-Catholic men of 
wealth contributed to the endowment of schools of higher learn- 
ing. Thank God, wealthy Catholics are beginning to remember 
during life and in their wills, those noblest and most life-giving 
of all the Church’s works— her colleges and universities. May 
their number increase! 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 





FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1915, 2.30 P. M. 
The College Department held its first regular session at 2:30 
P. M., Tuesday. Prayer was said by the President of the De- 
partment, Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C., who gave a short 
address to the members. 


ADDRESS OF REV. MATTHEW SCHUMACHER, C. S. C. 


Before taking up the work outlined for the College Depart- 
ment for the present Convention, I thought I might recall briefly 
the outstanding factors in a topic that is so familiar to you all. 
I refer to what may be called justice in education, justice as 
coming from those engaged in education to those who are look- 
ing for the fruits or results of education. The common con- 
cept of justice, giving each one his due, has a bearing on educa- 
tional matters. In meeting the obligations that justice would 
seem to require, we find. ourselves at once in contact with the 
pupil who submits himself to our care, the public that is to 
receive the pupil after he has been under our guidance, and 
finally, education itself meets us with its demands. 

I need not dwell on the fact that the pupils who entrust them- 
selves to our schools are looking for a return in mental and 
moral equipment ;—growth of the mind and upbuilding of char- 
acter are results they seek at our hands. 

The public naturally expeets that an educational institution 
have a force or a staff sufficient to carry on its work, and be 
efficient in work. In the mind of the public there is at least a 
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vague conception of what this efficiency implies, and there is 
more or less disappointment if the standard has not been lived 
up to. This is true not only of the quality of the work done, 
but has reference also to the amount of work required for the 
conferring of a college degree. Furthermore, the character of a 
school is often judged by the part its products play in the life 
of the community. Fitness for civic life in its various aspects, 
moral, religious and patriotic, is what it seems to demand from 
institutions that set themselves to train the young. The demand 
is hardly exorbitant. 

These two points, the relation of the school to the pupil 
and to the community, are, as I said, sufficiently clear, and per- 
haps are, in most instances at least, kept in mind, but I fear at 
times we overlook the fact, strange as it may appear, that there 
is justice toward education itself. It seems odd that an institu- 
tion could fail to set a very high standard of work to be attained 
and to use every effort to reach that standard; but it is a mat- 
ter of observation that in every form of endeavor we have in- 
stitutions that have failed to recognize the ideal, or, if seeing it, 
have not put forth the energy necessary to realize it. I believe 
it is only fair to say that this should not be true in education, 
for if the ideal has a home anywhere it should be in educational 
institutions. This ideal refers to the kind of work that is done 
and also to the amount of work that is done. The two are not 
exclusive and should be found in proper relation in any well or- 
ganized educational body. It is quite clear that if an institution 
is to be a help to the cause generally, it must first of all realize 
in its own work a minimum of excellence with a desire to ap- 
proximate a maximum. Only those who are in great earnest 
in the upbuilding of their own, can be of service in helping the 
general cause. 

Sometimes there is unfortunately evident a desire for numeri- 
cal growth or a numerical superiority that puts in the back- 
ground the main purpose of education. An uncurbed desire of 
this kind may, and I fear sometimes does, lead to a minimizing 
of the work of others, causes some to represent what others are 
doing in a way that is so far from fact that it must be character- 
ized as the opposite of fact. The harm done to a cause by meth- 
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ods of this kind is so obvious that one wonders how men en- 
gaged in education, in the upbuilding of mind and character, in 
spreading the principles that are to effect the welfare of the 
community could, even in thought, be found associated with such 
methods. Unfortunately this is not fancy, but it should soon 
become only an unpleasant memory. 

It has been one of the aims of the College Department to keep 
steadily in mind the duty that affects every educational power 
or institution, and to work earnestly toward a realization of that 
end. It has been one of our glories to bring home to Catholic 
educators that our cause is a common one, since religion and 
education have never been and can never be divorced from the 
Catholic point of view, that the upbuilding of the one is the 
strengthening of the other; hence, all efforts have been toward 
a clearer understanding of this fact, and the consequent inspira- 
tion to all of the proper mind in this matter. Great progress 
has been made, and greater is still ahead, if the same spirit ani- 
mates the discussions of the College Department that has been 
so characteristic of them in the past. With the guiding prin- 
ciples that are ours, rooted as they are in the security of religion 
and experience, there is no true educational end that we may 
not hope to attain. 

The deliberations of the present Convention will be fruitful 
for the future of the College Department, and the Catholic col- 
leges will be secure, if we continue to be guided by the con- 
sideration that we have a duty in Catholic education toward the 
pupil, toward the community, and toward education itself. 


The Chair then appointed the following committees: 

On Nominations: Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Chairman; Rev. 
I. Wagner, C. PP. S.; Rev. J. B. Craney; V. Rev. R. H. Smith, 
S. M; Brother James, C. F. X. 

On Resolutions: Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., Chairman; V. 
Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J.; Rev. 
P. Cummins, O. S. B.; Rev. J. A. O’Connor. 


The meeting then adjourned to allow the members to attend 
the joint session of the Seminary and College Departments. 
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JOINT SESSION OF THE SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENTS 

The joint session of the Seminary and College Departments, 
which took place at 3:00 P. M., Tuesday afternoon, was marked 
by a large attendance and keen interest in the discussion of the 
relations which should exist between our seminaries and our 
colleges. The Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., President of the 
College Department, occupied the chair, and Rev. F. V. Cor- 
coran, C. M., Secretary of the Seminary Department, filled the 
office of secretary. At the beginning of this session the Rt. Rev. 
John P. Carroll, D. D., Helena, Mont., addressed the delegates. 
Very Rev. John P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., President of St. Viator 
College, read a paper on the “Relations Between the Catholic 
Seminary and the Cathoiic College from the Standpoint of the 
College.” The same subject was treated from the viewpoint 
of the seminary by Rt. Rev. Monsignor John B. Peterson, Ph. 
D., Rector of Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary. A very interesting 
discussion followed in which the following members took part: 
Father McMahon, Chicago, IIl.; Father Cummins, O. S. B., Con- 
ception, Mo.; Father Craney, Dubuque, Ja.; Father O’Reilly, S. 
M., Dayton, O.; Father Deutsch, Minneapolis, Minn.; Father 
O’Connor, New York City; Mr. McAuliffe, New York City; 
Father Nevins, Baltimore, Md.; Father Fenlon, Washington, 
D. C.; Father Ahern, S. J., Buffalo, N. Y.; Father Heid, Col- 
legeville, Minn. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:00 P. M., to allow a committee oi 
the College Department to meet the representatives of the Wo- 
men’s Colleges. At this meeting the Rev. M. Schumacher, C. 
S. C., and the V. Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., heard the discus- 
sion of the delegates of the Women’s Colleges upon the advis- 
ability of forming a distinct department for the Women’s Col- 
leges. The meeting was continued at 2:00 P. M. the next day 
It was decided that the Chairman, Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., 
communicate with the Catholic colleges for women before the 
next convention, informing them that permanent organization 
would be effected in 1916. 
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SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1915, 9 A. M. 

The second session was opened at 9:00 A. M., Wednesday, 
with a paper on “European Influences on American Universities” 
by the Rev. Frederick Siedenburg, S. J. This paper was formally 
discussed by the Rev. William Busch, St. Paul Seminary. This 
session was honored by the visit of Most Reverend John Ireland, 
D. D., Archbishop of St. Paul, who addressed the meeting. He 
complimented the College Department on the important part 
which it has had in making the Catholic Educational Association 
a most important factor in Catholic education. 

The Mathematics and Science Section was represented at this 
session by the Rev. John Seliskar of St. Paul Seminary, who 
read a paper on “The Life and Work of Gregory Mendel.” 

At 11:00 A. M., a discussion on the “Writing of English” was 
conducted by the Languages and Literature Section. The dis- 
cussion was opened by Mr. Henry A. Lappin, St. Thomas Col- 
lege, who read a paper on “The Study of the Classics and the 
Writing of English:’ The Rev. Simon Blackmore, S. J., Cam- 
pion College, followed with a paper on “The Teaching of Pre- 
cepts and the Writing of English.” The discussion was closed by 
the Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J. Limited time restricted the in- 
formal discussion. The Rev. P. F. O’Brien of St. Thomas Col- 
lege, discussed Mr. Lappin’s paper very favorably and Father 
Blackmore’s very extensively. 

Before adjourning, the Chair was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to meet during the year to study the question of 
“Accrediting Catholic Schools with State Institutions.” The 
Chair appointed Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., President 
of St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, IIl.; Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, 
S. M., President of St. Mary’s College, Dayton, O.; and Rev. 
D. A. Casey, O. P., President of Aquinas College, Columbus, O., 
to do this work. The motion for adjournment was then carried. 

The session was resumed at 3:00 P. M. The Rev. Brother 
Bernardine, F. S. C., Memphis, Tenn., read a paper on “Funda- 
mentals of the Philosophy of History,” which was formally dis- 
cussed by the Rev. M. J. Walsh, C. S. C., and the Rev. P. 
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Cummins, O. S. B. The Rev. M. J. Ahern, S. J., Buffalo, N. 
Y., then read a paper on “Modern Developments in Chemical 
Theory and Their Introduction in Elementary Courses.” The 
discussion on the requirements considered essential to a standard 
college, which was to come up at this session was postponed until 
the next session and the meeting then adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 
TuHurRsDAyY, JULY I, 1915, 9 A. M. 


The third session opened at g:00 A. M., Thursday, with the 
reports from the Sections. Brother Thomas, F. S. C., pre- 
sented the report from the Science Section. The Languages and 
Literature Section sent in a recommendation to the effect that a 
discussion similar to the one conducted by this section at this 
convention should replace the reading of long papers. 

The President then introduced the topic of the Curriculum 
which had been discussed at many previous conventions. The 
Rev. P. B. O’Reilly, S. M., Brother Thomas, F. S. C., and the 
Rev. M. J. Ahern, S. J., took part in this discussion. 

The requirements considered essential for any standard col- 
lege as set forth in the tentative plan sent out by the Standing 
Committee of the College Department, was discussed point by 
point with the following results : 

The first requirement, that the Standard College should re- 
quire sixteen units for entrance, was accepted by all as this was 
adopted at the Chicago Convention in 1911. 

The second requirement, that the Standard College should 
require one hundred and twenty-eight hours as a minimum for 
graduation, was likewise accepted unanimously as it was adopted 
at the New Orleans Convention in 1973. 

After a short discussion the third requirement was likewise 
adopted unanimously. This requirement reads: “The Standard 
College should have at least seven departments with seven pro- 
fessors giving their entire time to college work. The depart- 
ments of English, History, Language and Philosophy should be 
represented among these seven departments.” 
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The fourth requirement was adopted unanimously. Accord- 
ing to this requirement the professors of the Standard College 
should have a college degree or its equivalent; they shoul! 
instruct in that department for which they have had special 
preparation. 

The fifth requirement that “The library of the Standard 
College should contain at least 5,000 volumes” was adopted 
unanimously. 

In number six the words “general science’ were substituted 
for “biology” and the requirement as amended was carried unan- 
imously and as thus amended it reads: “The laboratory equipment 
of the standard college should be sufficient to carry on work in 
physics, chemistry and general science. The equipment should 
represent at least $5,000.” 

Number seven was adopted unanimously. This provides tha: 
“The number of hours of work a student should be required 
to carry a week in the standard college should be at least sixteen ; 
ordinarily not more than twenty.” 

Number eight with the word “ordinarily” inserted before the 
word “carry” was adopted unanimously. It reads that “The 
Standard College should require no professor ordinarily to carry 
more than sixteen hours of teaching a week.” 

After an interesting discussion on the question of a sanction 
to these enactments, it was moved by the Rev. R. H. Tierney, 
S. J., that the Parish School Department be requested to co- 
operate with the College Department in formulating a plan for 
high school entrance requirements. This was adopted unan- 
imously. The Committee on Nominations then reported and the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President :—Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; 
Vice President: — Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Dayton, O.; 
Secretary: — Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., Bourbon- 
nais, Ill. 

Members of General Executive Board :—Rev. F. P. Donnelly. 
S. J., Washington, D. C.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., 
LL. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee :—Verv 
Rev. J. F. Greene, O.:S. A., Chicago, IIl.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, 
C. M., Chicago, Ill.; Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D., Dubuque, 
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la.; Rt. Rev. B. J. Bradley, Emmitsburg, Md.; Rev. Ignatius 
Wagner, C. PP. S., Collegeville, Ind.; Rev. J. P. M. Doyle, T. 
O. R., Loretto, Pa.; Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Brother James, C. F. X., Louisville, Ky.; Very Rev. R. H. Smith, 
S. M., Jefferson College, La.; Rev. D. A. Casey, O. P., Columbus, 
O.; Rev. Joseph A. O’Connor, New York; Rev. P. Cummins, O. 
S. B., Conception, Mo.; Very Rev. Humphrey Moynihan, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Languages and Literature Section:—Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. 
J., Chairman, Washington, D. C.; Brother Julian, Secretary 
Louisville, Ky.; Rev. J. L. Carrico, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind. ; 
Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., St. Louis, Mo.; Brother Bernardine, 
F. S. C., Memphis, Tenn. 

Mathematics and Science Section :—Brother Thomas, F. S. C.. 
Chairman, St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. 
D. J. McHugh, C. M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. M. J. Ahern, S. J., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, Ia.; Brother Peter, 
C. F. X., Baltimore, Md.; Mr. W. J. McAuliffe, Cathedral Col- 
lege, New York. 

Philosophy and History Section :—Rev. George Sauvage, C. S. 
C., Chairman, Washington, D. C.; Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., Vice 
Chairman, New York; Rev. Lawrence Yeske, S. M., Secretary, 
Dayton, O.; Brother Chrysostom, F. S. C., New York. 

The Committee on Resolutions then reported and it was moved 
that all the resolutions be adopted as read and that the last reso- 
lution be sent up to the general meeting. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. The College Department of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation expresses its appreciation of the repeated endorsements 
of distinguished speakers at this Convention that higher educa- 
tion is of paramount importance and that “light comes from 
above”, namely from the colleges and universities. We feel 
confident that this general recognition and encouragement will 
add inspiration to the Catholic high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities of this country. 

2. The College Department views with satisfaction the wil- 
lingness of the Seminary Department to cooperate with it in 
establishing relations which will be of mutual advantage. 

3. Singling out its many services the value that Latin has as 
the key to ecclesiastical literature and whetstone of English style, 
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we urgently commend such thoroughness in its study as will 
guarantee to our classical graduates the power of self-expression 
in Latin prose and verse. 

4. We feel that where it is possible, arrangements should be 
made to permit boys to begin their secondary studies after the 
satisfactory completion of the sixth grade, especially when these 
boys intend to pursue the classical course. 

5. The College Department desires to express its sense of 
deepest loss in the death of its distinguished member, the Rever- 
end Timothy Brosnahan, S. J. 

J. P. O’Manoney, C. S. V., 
Secretary. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE SECTION 

Owing to the many engagements of the members, the 
Mathematics and Science Section of the College Department 
did not come in touch with the many whose views we would 
be glad to embody in our report; and further, for the same 
reason, it was not found possible to hold a separate meeting 
of the Section; but the opinion of those with whom the Chair- 
man had occasion to speak was, that papers for this Sectior 
should treat more fully on the pedagogy and the :nethodology 
of scientific and mathematical questions, rather than be an ex- 
position of scientific and mathematical theories. 

It is hoped that in the near future the Section will take up 
the study of the content of the science and mathematics pro- 
grams of our schools of secondary and college grade, and that 
a scheme for the standardization of these courses be studied. 
By this is meant the study of what really constitutes a high 
school, and what a college course in science or mathematics ; that 
the real content of these courses for our schools be worked 
out. All this following the lines of the very able paper on 
“Mathematics in the High School and College’, read at the 
Atlantic City meeting by Brother Adam Hoffman. 

We heartily wish for this standardization, as there is quite 
a divergence in the programs of high schools and colleges not 
only in widely separated portions of the country, but even in 
schools and colleges of the same grade and aim in the same 
sections, 

BroTHerR Tuomas, F. S. C., 
Chairman. 














PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


EUROPEAN INFLUENCES ON AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES 


REVEREND FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S. J., DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF 
SOCIOLOGY, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The influences, social and political, of Europe are, without 
doubt, reflected in the seats of learning of the various nations, and 
we can at once limit our subject to the influences of European 
universities on American universities. Even this subject is 
obviously too broad and far reaching for a single paper, and 
hence it might be well to limit these influences to what we shall 
call the matter and spirit of their education, particularly as they 
affect Catholic methods and ideals. 

European influences are as extensive as the continent itself, 
and strictly speaking, there are no such things; there are, how- 
ever, English or German or Italian influences, just as among us 
there are New England, southern or western influences. In the 
educational field the jealous insistence of creed and nationality 
is always an appreciable factor, and even in America the univer- 
sity influences of Yale, St. Louis or Stanford are far from being 
identical. 

On account of racial and national varieties, diversities of meth- 
ods and ideals are even greater in Europe; and yet as we survey 
the fields of European education, and especially university edu- 
cation, the outstanding and incontrovertible element is its Teutonic 
dominance, a dominance that has forced its way through the 
hostile conservatism of England and the disdainful indifference 
of France. In the. very nature of things the lesser nations have 
followed the lead of the greater, so that to-day we see this 
influence in every nation of Europe and in every department of 
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their educational world. For the consideration of our present 
subject this Teutonic dominance is a thing to reckon with, for 
like a light, and often one that blights, it radiates from Berlin, the 
mistress of modern learning, and its rays reach even unto Athens, 
the mistress of other days. 

Conscious of this Teutonic influence, that great empire builder, 
Cecil Rhodes, set aside a large part of his immense fortune so that 
forever students from every State of our union and from every 
English speaking land, might without cost to themselves, be 
educated at Oxford and thus check if possible, the attractions and 
consequent influences of the German schools. For the same 
purpose the Alliance Francaise, while nominally an association 
for the diffusion of French culture, has under the aegis of the 
French universities, carried on a systematic campaign to direct 
American students to study in France. 


Other evidences of this Teutonic dominance are seen in the 
mutual exchange of professors by German and American univer- 
sities, in the preeminence of Vienna and Berlin in our medical 
teaching and practice, and in the known fact that our highest 
universities, Johns Hopkins, Clark and the Catholic University, 
have practically reproduced the German university in pedagogic 
methods and ideals. Here we have specialized learning for its 
own sake holding a primacy of honor new to America. Of course 
the dominance of Germany is not universal and does not extend 
equally to all studies, and we can well believe that Oxford is still 
supreme in English literature and moderg history, that Cambridge 
is preeminent in special fields of mathematics and the natural 
sciences, and that the same is true of other subjects and other 
schools. 

The first and perhaps most potent European influence on 
American education is the tendency to State control and uniform- 
ity. In Europe the school is in the hands of the ministry of edu- 
cation; with us it is in the hands of the people, but by degrees 
we are approximating State, and even national, supervision. 
Although in Germany there are no imperial laws for public edu- 
cation, nevertheless education is a State monopoly, from the 
primary school to the university. The influence of this pater- 
nalism in education has without question affected us for many 
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years, and is clearly seen in the unofficial legislation and classi- 
fications of the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations, as well as 
in the marked change of public thought which these powerful 
foundations have created and fostered. Another manifestation 
of this paternal spirit is seen in the proposal to establish at Wash- 
ington a national university. This is but the culmination of a ten- 
dency, growing stronger each year, to emphasize the sovereignty 
of the State university. The force of this nationalization is 
strongest in the newer west, and contrasts strongly with the ideals 
of the older eastern States in which private universities like 
Harvard, Princeton and Georgetown are the prevailing type. 

Our own organization, the Catholic Educational Association, is 
a striking example of this centralizing spirit of education, to 
benefit us by its obvious and actual advantages as well as to pro- 
tect us from its hidden and potential evils. Government monopoly 
of our schools will be the death of local and popular interest in 
them, and with the passing of the elective district board and 
university trustees, will likewise pass the popular nature of our 
schools, so long prized as the very palladium of our liberties and 
the place where the pulse of our people can always be felt. Our 
freedom of education has its defects, and has no doubt often led 
to inferior and irresponsible schools, but these defects are not the 
necessary consequence of freedom, they are rather the abuse of it. 
Competition and the struggle for supremacy are productive of 
new ideas and progress in education as well as in commerce, and 
public interest is in the long run incalculably better than official 
concern, Consequently, we may rightly conclude that the edu- 
cational paternalism of Europe with its arbitrary traditions, and 
unwritten laws must give us pause, for many of their influences 
are justly to be feared. Somewhere and at some time, however, 
we may reach a golden mean of educational administration be- 
tween the excessive paternalism of Europe and the undisciplined 
freedom of America. Virtus stat in medio. 

The acknowledged higher standards of European universities 
and the superior scholarship of their teachers and students, have 
also made themselves felt in America, and for our great good. 
This influence has effected our standards and studies, our pro- 
fessors and pupils. Educational America, long the home of low 
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standards and elective courses, of inefficient and underpaid teach- 
ers, sorely needed this influence; and it is happily abandoning a 
natural proneness for quick and superficial results and learning 
that “slow and rugged is the way that leads-to Parnassus.” 
European influences making for better scholarship are as neces- 
sary for our grade pupils and college men as for our high school 
students of whom President Pritchett in his Fifth Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation says: “The high school student acquires a 
superficial knowledge of many subjects and learns none witl: 
thoroughness ; he lacks the hard fibre of intellectual discipline.” 
(Page 64). 

We have, however, made progress, thanks to European in- 
fluences; but we shall never reach the European standard until, 
like Europe, we are ready to give to the teacher and to scholarship 
social distinction, and to make brains and not money a criterion 
for popular esteem. Moreover, like Europe, we must make the 
position of the teacher one of economic independence, so that he 
will be secure regardless of politics and the vagaries of officials. 
He should be secure so long as he does his duty and does not 
violate the law. In Europe he is surrounded with the majesty of 
a governmental person, he is insured against sickness and death, 
and in his old age he is retired with a pension. This policy has 
been initiated to a certan degree among us by a private bounty— 
the Carnegie Teachers’ Fund—and in several States pensions for 
teachers are now in vogue, producing good results, and likely to be 
followed by others. 

There is another European principle of education which even 
in our haste must not be forgotten, and it centers around the 
question of coeducation. In the schools of Europe the sexes are 
separated wherever possible, not so much for reasons of propriety 
or morality, but because of a conviction, well supported by ex- 
perience, that education in kind and degree must be shaped ac- 
cording to the nature of the sexes, and that the best results have 
invariably. followed such a program. This principle of education 
has not thus far impressed us very much, but perhaps with riper 
age and more experience, we will some day come to the European 
conclusion on this question, which for obvious reasons is daily 
becoming one of greater concern, 
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There is one other European influence which is of the highest 
moment and which one would think to have great weight with us. 
It is the fact that in Europe religious instruction is considered an 
essential of all primary education. There is no agreement as to 
the precise religion to be taught, but some religious instruction 
is included in the curriculum of all secondary education. It is 
taken for granted that this is according to the dictates of reason 
as well as the deductions of experience. 

In Great Britain the government supports denominational 
schools, and under certain conditions these are controlled by priest 
or nun or parson, and even the Non-conformist has his school of 
non-conformism. In Germany from two to five hours a week are 
given to religious instruction in denominational schools, and wher. 
there are not enough children of one denomination to justify a 
separate school, the Catholic priest or Protestant minister is 
brought in to carry out the accepted principle that children must 
be taught morality and that morality is impossible without re- 
ligious instruction. This method is substantially the same in all 
European countries except France, which during the last two 
decades has not only divorced education from religion, but has _ 
united it to irreligion with grievous results, evident to even the 
most casual observers. The principle of religious education was 
originally accepted in America in conformity with the well known 
dictum of Washington that “reason and experience forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail when religious principles 
are excluded.” Our first public schools were meant to be Prot- 
estant schools, and were so in very deed; and thanks to this fact, 
they were not acceptable to Catholics and thus was paved the way 
for our own parochial schools. Fas est ab hoste doceri. 

A fallacious doctrine about the separation of Church and State 
and a foolish fear of papal domination, have been the chief causes 
that have kept religious instruction out of our public schools, and 
have thus neutralized all European influences tending toward such 
a policy. However, a religionless education has produced much 
bitter fruit, and many thoughtful minds have bewailed the con- 
sequent discouraging situation. They have endeavored to supply 
the palpable want; they have organized a Religious Education 
Society, they have edited a journal, they have here and there 
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introduced Bible reading and religious instruction after class 
hours, they have made a great hue and cry and some impression 
on the public mind; but all in all their progress has been dubious 
because the average American fears above all things religious 
controversy, not to mention religious strife. There are others 
who wish religion, and denominational religion at that, taught in 
the public schools, not because they believe in it or because they 
think it will improve the schools or the pupils, but as a com- 
promise so that State supervision may reach every sectarian 
school in the land. Their principle is that the State may not be 
indifferent to the education of millions of its future citizens; 
but even this argument has been futile in turning Americans from 
their cherished ideal of a “school frée from sectarian bias.” 


Thus far we have considered briefly and inadequately the 
matter of European education, that is, ite methods and admin- 
istration and its influence on our own American schools. We 
must now inquire into the spirit of this education, into its ultimate 
aims, ideals and realizations. “What doth it profit a man to gaiu 
the whole world if he lose his own soul” contains a principle more 
extensive than the salvation of a human soul. With proper 
limitations it applies to the soul of all that is or leads to the 
beautiful, to all that lifts man from the gross to the esthetic, from 
the earth of the body to the heaven of the spirit. It is so with 
education which, after all, is the nourishing mother of all these 
things. We have but time to consider these spiritual influences in 
the broad fields of science, literature and art, and then to ask 
ourselves how these affect our American universities and how 
these in turn leave their impress on Catholic learning and life. 

In the European school of science, and especially in that far- 
reaching one, sociology, we invariably find that the edifice is reared 
on the foundations of a universal evolution, not as a theory, but 
as a fact, a fact that explains even the origin of man and his 
soul, of human conduct and every development of that complex 
structure we call society. Such evolution spells science withour 
spirit, and materialized science logically laughs out of court every 
proposition that does not deal with the concrete or the material. 
Consequently, here there is no place for Christianity with its 
spiritual and ideal concepts, and as a necessary corollary the con- 
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flict of science and religion becomes a postulate and no longer 
needs demonstration. This attitude of defiance toward Chris- 
tianity and all that it means, has until quite recently been but too 
feebly opposed; only the stronger souls could withstand this 
school of science with its lure of imposing authorities and show 
of learning, and consequently among the weaker it made serious 
inroads upon Catholic thought and prepared the fallow soil from 
which sprang that synthesis of all heresies, as Pius X ac- 
curately styled it—Modernism. Much of this modernism is al- 
ready ancient, for built as it is on the shifting sands of error, its 
passion soon cooled and its novelty soon wore away, so that stand- 
ing in its weakness it was soon deserted by its friends and ignored 
by its enemies. Not a little of European pseudo science, from the 
evolution of man’s mind to the higher criticism of God’s Word, 
has become ashamed of its cocksureness as well as of its stum- 
bling, and in an humbled attitude is waiting for the truth, even if 
it comes from the science of the centuries or the “soul of the 
universe.” 

In the fair fields of literature kindred spirits were equally at 
work. The streams of learning follow the laws of gravitation 
and flow inevitably from the heights of the savant to the low- 
lands of the peasant. The arbitrary dogmas of science naturally 
find expression in the pages of poetry and the folios of fiction, 
and soon we find that, not only in the rare atmosphere of the 
university but in the common life of the people, we have a world 
in which the spiritual and the supernatural have no place. By 
literature in all its many and attractive forms the masses are 
infected by the poisoned wells, so that to be literary soon means 
to be “liberal”, which in polite circles is, generally speaking, a 
passport to culture and an exodus from the Church. 

In the avenues of art, so long the child of the Church and the 
inspiration of her children, we find the same materializing in- 
fluences at work; and though the cry from science to art is a long 
one, it has been bridged because the feelings of man are attuned 
to his thoughts, and feeling is the soul of art. Thus has art been 
taught to breathe the hostile atmosphere of rank materialism, and 
to-day too seldom is the painted Madonna or the chiseled Christ 
the goal of the artist’s ambition. Art is not only a reflection 
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of nature, it is also a reflection of the thoughts and philosophies 
of men, and hence we find that the ideal of art to-day is, not so 
much the spiritualism of Angelo’s Shrine of Peter, as the ma- 
terialism of Rodin’s Thinker. The greatest loss of all this is 
that in the days of Catholic supernaturalism the plain people 
understood sublime art; to-day a select few are hardly sure that 
they understand its degenerate offspring Alas! the spirit seldom 
quickens our masterpieces of mable, and too often has it fled 
from the modern canvas, 

Thus in brief have European science, literature and art begotten 
European standards, and these in due time, like everything else, 
have crossed the Atlantic, entered not only the harbors of our 
cities, but into the very warp and woof of our life. Fortunately. 
however, these influences have not been allowed to work their 
worst havoc. Due to well defined national traits and institutions, 
they have been filtered and weakened by three powerful elements 
that are common among us, by a so-called puritanism, by dem- 
ocracy and by public opinion. The typical sternness of the puritan 
has given a fibre of decency to American life that has for years 
been a barrier to the cruder sensualities of foreign importation. 
It has not always avoided the prejudice of the prude or the nar- 
row vision of the provincial, but it has been a strong aid to 
public propriety. With it, indecencies whether of literature or 
of art, have been, if not immoral, at least bad form, and as such 
were to be avoided.. Time and the laxer ideas of Europe have 
by degrees squandered much of this inheritance from our fathers, 
but there still remains the national trait productive of good. 


In our democracy, the breath of our national life, we have an 
antidote against the extremes of European political influences. 
At one end it has robbed these of their aristocracy, typified by 
the divine right of a kaiser, and at the other, of their anarchism, 
typified by the nihilism of the Russ. These influences, though 
primarily political, always affect the social and moral fabric of a 
people, because the strong arm of government sooner or later 
helps or hinders the hearth of the home and the sanctuary of the 
church. 

Perhaps the strongest resistance to European influences may be 
found in our public opinion, the mouthpiece of our republic 
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which with us is begotten of the thoughts and character of many 
minds of many nations. A remarkable feature of this public 
opinion is that to a great extent it is produced by European ideals, 
but the ideals of the masses who are poor and have suffered. 
This public opinion has acted as a conservative force which chal- 
lenges new thought for proof and new practices for progress. 
The struggle between European influences and American public 
opinion has often been one of the survival of the fittest, and in 
general with decided benefits for us and our welfare. 

Like to the prodigal yearning for his father’s house, so in recent 
years European culture has grown sick of its heartless materialism 
and has yearned for the older ideals of the spirit and of faith. 
This hopeful reaction was inevitable because much of the modern 
dogma of science and literature and art was weighed in the 
balance, not of time, but of a few years, and was found wanting. 
Conscious that they have produced little that will stand the test 
of the years and that they have gone into extravagances that 
must soon be disowned, science, literature and art have overcome 
many of their wayward instincts and have found much common 
ground in the philosophy and traditions of Christianity. Distrust 
of the past has given way to discussion of the future and the 
horizon looms brighter at many points. 

In our too summary study of European influences on our edu- 
cation, we have seen that like most things in this world, they are 
both good and evil. In conclusion let us strike a balance between 
them. It is clear that we are indebted to Europe for higher 
standards in studies and scholarship and in the character of our 
teachers. We are also indebted for a growing popular esteem 
for the teacher and his vocation. Unfortunately, conditions ot 
ways and means have often lowered our ideals and have prompted 
us to act according to the homely phrase that “half a loaf is better 
than no bread.” This does not mean that our standards are de- 
stroyed, they are only deferred. Thus too, do we hope that our 
esteem for the things of the mind may soon afford the teacher 
a standard of living proportionate to his talents and years of 
preparation. 

We Catholics at least are not indebted to Europe for its salutary 
influences on coeducation and the religious instruction of the 
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young. Our natural sense of things proper, rather than European 
influences, has kept us from coeducation and will no doubt 
continue to do so. With regard to religious instruction in sec- 
ondary schools, we do not need European influences to shape our 
actions. For our convictions and practice, we have the command 
of Holy Church. If we need human authority we might easily 
call up the sages of antiquity or the wise men of to-day. 

In spite of the present American prejudice against religion in 
the schools, it is not improbable that, due to a growing discontent 
with the manners and morals of our youth, in a decade or two 
our Catholic ideas on the importance of religion for morality may 
also become the American idea. Is it too much to hope that we 
may imitate the sane and just methods of our neighbor Canada, 
which in its denominational public schools carries out to the full 
the principle of fair taxation as well as of religious liberty? 

Of all European influences, we must watch the one that leads 
to State control of education. This influence should be challenged 
the moment it interferes with private initiative and efforts that 
are not contrary to the common welfare. The State’s function i- 
to protect us in our rights, not to usurp them, and education is 
one of our rights. Moreover to absorb the varied schools of 
thought and method in this country and make them conform to 
arbitrary governmental thought and method, is not spreading the 
light of truth, it is contracting it. It is unsound pedagogics as 
well as unjust legislation. State monopoly of education exalts the 
physically strong and eliminates the physically weak. It ignores 
a great truth, that a school can give a good education—yea, even 
the best, without extensive buildings, rich endowments, large 
faculties and high salaries. The most valuable asset of any 
school is one that cannot be measured by these material factors, 
and that asset is the motive and character of the teacher. In 
this asset we Catholics are rich beyond measure, and as long as 
this remains true, we can with an open mind welcome all in- 
fluences, be they European or not, confident that our teachers will 
seize upon their good and reject their evil, and thus utilize these 
influences for the permanent good of Catholic education. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. WM. Buscu, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn.: We have 
listened with great interest to Father Siedenburg’s paper which presents 
a subject particularly opportune. For, as a consequence of the present 
great European war, we are concerned as perhaps never before, in 
Europe and in things European. The war is indeed world-wide in its 
bearings and it holds our attention not merely as an awful spectacle, 
but as something involving us in some measure, as it involves all the 
politics and civilization of to-day. We are not so isolated as we may 
have thought. The war is making plainer to us our relations to Europe 
and will do this still more. 

We have reviewed the geography of Europe in our study of the 
war maps. Galicia is not the same place as the Galatia to which St. 
Paul addressed a letter long ago. Constantinople is not only a hard 
word for a spelling class, it is a place replete with historic interest, and 
is still the prized gateway of two continents. We have heard com- 
parisons of the ideals’ and the achievements of the various warring 
nations. The University of Louvain is now known by name at least 
to great numbers who are not acquainted with its long and famous his- 
tory and its modern, up-to-date publications. 

In view of our increased interest and concern in things European, 
we may expect that their influence in our country will not be less in 
the future. 

Father Siedenburg has pointed out various influences wrought upon 
us by European methods and tendencies. Some of these have been 
beneficial. Others deserve our attention no less from the greater or 
less harm that they do or tend to do. ° 

In both cases, from a Catholic standpoint, it may be asked, how do 
Catholic educators and Catholic schools in Europe have part in those 
influences which we welcome, and how do they aim to cope with those 
tendencies that are hostile to Catholic ideals and Catholic spirit? If 
we must meet here with these influences coming from abroad, will we 
not learn much for our profit from those who have met the same in- 
fluences in their native place? 

What, for example, are the excesses of State control which we 
should hope to avoid? How does the benefit of State support of 
parochial schools balance with the accompanying supervision of those 
schools? Js there not something to be gained from State supervision? 
Do not the State controlled primary and secondary schools of Europe 
give more thorough training than our freer schools, both parochial and 
public? Father Siedenburg has numbered among the beneficial results 
of Europe an influence, the raising of the general educational standard in 
this country. It may be asked, is the higher standard and_ greater 
thoroughness of European schools to be explained by the fact that we 
are a younger nation with facilities less developed; or is some credit 
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due to the function, in Europe, of governmental departments of educa- 
tion? From the viewpoint of American tendencies and- American spirit. 
and also from the viewpoint of American Catholic schools, how would 
the advantages of State supervision balance with its disadvantages? 

In university matters, what is to be thought of the influence -of the 
great Catholic universities of Europe? Louvain is worthy of the high 
reputation it holds in the minds of our Catholic clergy here in America. 
And it is held in equal esteem by all others who know it and in propor- 
tion as they know it. In the field of history, Louvain imparts a wide 
influence by its Review of Ecclesiastical History which is everywhere 
recognized as a work of highest standard. 

Is it not desirable that we should have some provision for the better 
advertisement in our country, of European Catholic universities, so that 
in profiting by the greater experience of Europe, we should not lack 
the benefit of lessons that come from Catholic sources? Catholic students 
in our State universities, and others also, would derive profit from a 
better acquaintance with the character and accomplishments of Catholic 
universities in Europe. Catholic clubs in our ‘universities would do 
well to give their attention, in some feasible degree, to the methods and 
products, the reviews and other publications of European Catholic uni- 
versities. And some systematic means for the diffusion of information 
of this kind from a central source would be very desirable. 

In the case of the continental universities, their periodical publications 
must of course be read in the several languages. But the product of 
European university scholarship in the form of books by European 
scholars, should be given to the American public by translation, to a 
farther extent than we enjoy at present. The English language is 
naturally not as rich in works by Catholic writers as are the continental 
languages. We in America are grateful for many a work that has come 
to us by translation, and of these most are given us by English rather 
than by American translators. The International Catholic Library, edited 
by Dr. Wilhelm, is an example worthy of following. In history, for 
example, would that we had translations of works like those of Marx, 
Hergenroether, Mourret, and the latest French edition of Hefele. And 
here may also be mentioned the “Science and Religion” series by Bloud 
of Paris, and similar booklets which are brief and more or less popular, 
and yet scholarly treatments of various subjects by university men. 
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REVEREND JOHN SELISKAR, SAINT PAUL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection was in many respects an 
important synthesis in regard to the history of life on earth. 
The wide acceptance of his view on organic evolution showed 
that the majority of scientific men were satisfied that the last 
word had been said in the solution of that vast problem. The 
final proof has been furnished for the theory of evolution, and 
the cause assigned to the progressive development in the living 
world seemed to have satisfied the learned. This optimism, no 
doubt premature, made the further study of the question un- 
necessary, if not entirely useless. It can easily be seen how the 
efforts of an unknown ecclesiastic, who gave expression to the 
results of his own investigation along these lines in an unim- 
portant publication, could pass unnoticed. 

To this reason we must, no doubt, ascribe the fact that Greg- 
ory Mendel’s work on the problem of evolution and heredity was 
allowed to remain entirely unnoticed by his contemporaries, even 
by those of his own nationality and tongue. Great discoveries, 
among which Mendel’s Law must be classed, are liable to cause 
a shock to the minds of men who have adopted views that must 
be discarded in the light of new facts. Scientists frequently 
have little understanding and less love for views that do not 
coincide with their own pet theories. And Mendel, as the great 
men of every age, was in advance of his time. He, indeed, pre- 
dicted with great confidence that his time would come; still he 
did not live long enough to enjoy the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
3iology was not at his time sufficiently advanced to tolerate a 
ready acceptance of Mendel’s far-reaching conclusions. But if 
the world of science was slow in adopting his views, the delay 
was to some extent compensated for in the admission on the 
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part of present day scientists that Mendel’s Law is one of the 
most important modern discoveries in the field of biology. 

Gregory Mendel had not the advantages of wealth to permit 
him to enjoy a liberal education which his intellectual abilities 
had warranted. He was born of poor parents, on the 22d of 
July, 1822, at Heizendorf in Austrian Silesia. That he was 
gifted above the average student was already recognized in the 
school at Leipnitz. At a great sacrifice to themselves his parents 
sent the promising youth to the gymnasium of Troppau, and one 
year to Olmiitz. With great honors Mendel finished his classic 
and philosophical studies, and in 1843 applied for admission 
to the Augustinian monastery at Briinn, known as the Konigs- 
kloster, where he was ordained priest in 1847. During the sub- 
sequent four years he was employed as teacher in the various 
government schools. In 1851 the monastery authorities permit- 
ted him to enter the university of Vienna, there to obtain a more 
thorough knowledge of physics, mathematics and natural sci- 
ences. On his return he was appointed professor in the Real- 
schule of Briinn, which position he held for fifteen years. His 
elevation to the high position of abbot of the monastery finally 
terminated his successful career as an educator. 

Though abbot of the monastery he still cherished the idea of 
continuing his scientific investigations, But this idea vanished in 
the face of the many pressing duties of his vocation and the 
long controversies into which he was dragged concerning the 
taxation of the monastery property. Racial disputes and 
quarrels, arising from the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
embittered the last years of his life. He died at the monastery 
on the 6th of January, 1884. The city in which he lived and 
labored erected a public monument in his honour and unveiled 
it on the 2nd of October, 1910. 


A number of scientists before Mendel experimented along 
lines followed by the humble ecclesiastic in his own researches, 
but they were unable to arrive at any definite results; no one 
was in a position to formulate explicit laws in regard to the 
point at issue. Mendel himself indicates reasons for the failure 
of his predecessors, and in this he shows the talent of a true 
scientist. Kolreuter, Gaertner, Herbert, Iecoq, Wichara, have 
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not succeeded, as “among all the numerous experiments made, 
not one has been carried out to such an extent and in:such a way 
as to make it possible to determine the number of different 
forms under which the offspring of hybrids appear, or to ar- 
range these forms with certainty according to their separate gen- 
erations, or definitely to ascertain their statistical relations.’* 

The studious care which Mendel takes in his experimentation 
stamps him as a finished scientist, who sets about, his task without 
preconceived ideas, which only too often vitiate the work of 
the biased mind. Mendel lays down principles, describes condi- 
tions that must govern successful research in order to arrive at 
the true solution of problems proposed. During eight years he 
scrupulously observed ii. the monastery garden, the manner in 
which generations are interrelated, noted minutely differentia- 
tions occurring in the offspring of the various progenitors, and 
then finally synthetized the results of his study in the well known 
Mendel’s Law. 

For various reasons enumerated in his communications to the 
Brinn publication he chose for the subject of his experimenta- 
tion the well-known Pisum Sativum of which there exists many 
varieties. To bring out the relation of generations it was neces- 
sary to select seeds of plants that possessed differentiating char- 
acters, such as “differences in the length and color of the stem; 
in the size and form of the leaves; in the position, color and size 
of the flowers, in the length of the flower stalks; in the color, 
form and size of the pods; in the form and size of the seeds; in 
the color of the seed-coats and of the albumen.” 

With painstaking care he prepares the most favorable condi- 
tions of experimentation in his monastery garden, guarding 
against all possible interference of factors which might vitiate 
the entire work. In spite of all precautions failures have been 
met with, but they could be explained and later on corrected by 
still more stringent control of experiments. It was owing to 
this occasional unexpected and at first glance inexplicable re- 
sults, that Mendel waited for eight weary years to venture upon 


1 Mendel’s papers, translation by W. Bateson, p. 326. 
2 Bateson Sc. Papers, p. 339. 
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the field of speculation in regard to the nature of interrelation 
of generations in plants. 

The typical case of Mendelian study of heredity is found in 
the results of intercrossing the giant and the dwarf plant: the 
former attains the height of 6 to 7 feet, the latter is only } to 
14 feet high. The product of this inter-crossing is in his lan- 
guage called a hybrid, although the term was at that time re- 
served to the offspring of two distinct species; he justifies the 
appellation by maintaining that this constitutes a difference of 
degree and not of the nature of the process. In comparing the 
hybrid character to the parental forms, he no longer speaks of 
the transmission of characteristics from ancestors to the off- 
spring, but of the resemblance of the two generations. He found 
that the first filial generation bears a striking similarity to one of 
the parental forms, while the other apparently finds no represen- 
tation in the first generation. This observation, found to be true 
after repeated experiments, led to the conclusions that parental 
characteristics do not blend, but that they remain segregated. 
The offspring does not visibly contain and is devoid of the fea- 
tures noticeable in one of the ancestors. This is probably the 
first clear and systematic statement, based on accurately ascer- 
tained facts, of the doctrine that somatic modifications do not 
determine the character of the offspring, but that this is con- 
ditioned and controlled by the germ-cell. The opinion prevails 
in biology to-day that the germ or propagatory cell and the so- 
matic cells are soon segregated in the life-history of the indi- 
vidual ; descendants of the same stock resemble one another, not 
on account of parental acquisitions and somatic modifications, 
but because they are all derived from the same stock. Germinal 
continuity in this conception involves the doctrine of its discon- 
tinuity from the body-plasm. All variations in succeeding gen- 
erations are the product, not of the blending and intermingling 
of ancestral characters, to which doctrine Darwinism is neces- 
sarily committed, but are the result of germ-cell characteristics. 
The doctrine of the inheritance of acquired characters and the 
transmission to the descendants of ancestral acquisitions, recently 
re-affirmed by as great an authority as James Ward of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, is now rejected by the great majority of 
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biologists and zoologists, ‘lhe supsequent development of Men- 
del’s doctrine of heredity and evolution shows that the Austrian 
cleric rejected the generally accepted theory of gradual varia- 
tions upon the individual, and formulated the theory of mutation 
or sudden transition from one form to another. Mendel’s the- 
ory of heredity, the scientific study of which subject he orig- 
inated, combines the predetermination as well as the epigenesis 
theories. The characteristics of the organism are predetermined, 
to some extent at least, by the initial structure of the zygote; at 
the same time the various organs of the adult arise from ap- 
parently undifferentiated material. 

The disappearance in the hybrid of one of the differentiating 
characters of the ancestors is only temporary; it comes to view 
in the offspring of the hybrid. “Those characters which are 
transmitted quite or almost unchanged in the hybridization, and 
therefore, in themselves constitute the characters of the hybrid, 
are termed dominant and those which become latent in the proc- 
ess, recessive.” , 

The character termed recessive or latent is only held in abey- 
ance in the hybrid, but appears without the slightest modification 
in succeeding generations. In the experiment under considera- 
tion, the character, tallness, appears to the exclusion of the op- 
posite character, dwarfness; the former is, therefore, dominant, 
the latter recessive. Transitional forms do not appear in any 
experiment. : 

The tall cross-bred were then allowed to produce offspring 
through self-fertilization. There was noted in this second filial 
generation the appearance, together with the dominant, also the 
characteristic of the other grandparent, i.e., the recessive. The 
phenomena of atavism were noted by investigators before Men- 
del. He is, however, the first to determine the exact ratio of the 
dominants and recessive; the former were more numerous than 
the latter. Upon investigation it was found that the mathemati- 
cal proportion was as three dominants to one recessive. Seven- 
ty-five per cent remained unchanged, twenty-five per cent re- 
produced the characteristics of one of the grandparents that to 
all appearances exerted no influence on the character of the hy- 


1 Mendel’s Papers, Bateson, p. 342. 
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brid. The determiner of a character does not, therefore, dis- 
appear, but persists in the subsequent generations. In no case 
is there a blending of characters so as to produce an interme- 
diary between the two characters. The dominance of a giver 
character, however, cannot be predicted — it must be determined 
by experiment. 

One character is termed dominant because, even in the pres- 
ence of the recessive, the former determines the development of 
the somatoplasm, while the latter remains inactive until circum- 
stances occur in which the dominant disappears from the germ- 
cell and leaves the field free to the recessive. The nature of this 
inhibitory process upon the recessive on the part of the domi- 
nant cannot as yet be determined with certainty. The fact of 
dominance has, nevertheless, been clearly established by Mendel, 
as well as by later investigators in this field of scientific research. 
From this law of dominance it follows that, although an organ- 
ism may act as a morphological and physiological whole, it may 
nevertheless, from the point of view of heredity, consist of a 
number of distinct and independent heritable unit characters. 


The recessives when self-fertilized remain for ever pure; this 
fact is due to the conditions under which the latent becomes 
actual; i.e., the absence of the determiner for the opposite char- 
acter; the dominant was eliminated and can no longer exert its 
inhibitory influence. 

The dominant offspring of tle hybrid are to all appearances 
entirely similar in character. Still on further self-fertilization it 
was found that one-fourth, or twenty-five per cent, are pure, re- 
taining the character in all subsequent generations with the same 
precision as the recessives. The other two-thirds of the domi- 
nants are mixed; for in the next generation there will appear 
from these ancestors the same numerical ratio of recessives, 
pure and mixed dominants. 

Mendel was not satisfied to establish-these numerical relations 
among the two classes of offspring: he sought a reason which 
makes this relation a matter of necessity. It was in his time 
suspected, if not scientifically proven, that the nucleus of the 
germ-cell is the controlling factor in heredity. Still the study of 
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the germ-cell was not in his time sufficiently advanced to make 
possible the exact understanding of this process. With a keen- 
ness of perception, which amounts nearly to intuition, Mendel, 
formulates the doctrine of chromosomes, of their behavior 
during the maturation of the gametes of both sexes, and then 
explains the composite nature of the fertilized germ-cell, or 
zygote, which is constituted of an equal number of heritable 
chromosomes from both ancestors, both of which are, therefore, 
equally potent in deciding the character of the offspring; the de- 
terminer for a character may come from either one of them. 

The zygote formed by the union of the two gametes bearing 
opposite characters contains chromosomes corresponding to the 
respective features of the parents. At some stage, however, in 
the formation of the germ-cells there will occur a separation of 
the factors which are the agents in the appearance of a given 
character in the offspring. This dissociation of characters from 
each other is known in biology as segregation, and the deter- 
miners which separate in this fashion in the subsequent genera- 
tion are called allelomorphic or alternative to each other in the 
constitution of the gamete. Not so much the dominance of 
character as the law of segregation, is the prominent feature of 
Mendelian doctrine of heredity. The constitution of the 
gametes and zygotes demands that the process of segregation 
assume the numerical ratio postulated in Mendel’s Law. 


We presume that gametes bearing opposite characters are de- 
rived: from a pure strain which always breeds true. A cross be- 
tween the two means the union of a gamete containing a character, 
e. g., tallness, with one bearing the opposite character, i. e., dwarf- 
ness. Owing to the inhibitory influence of the former, the hybrid 
will in appearance be indistinguishable from a pure dominant. 
The difference will appear, however, in the formation of gametes 
to which the hybrid gives rise. In gameto-genesis of the hybrid 
the characters which have remained unblended will segregate 
from one another, so that half of the gametes will contain one 
half, the other of the alternate character. This will hold true 
for the male as well as for the female gametes. In the process 
of self-fertilization of the hybrid an equal number of gametes 
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will be produced containing the two antagonistic characters; of 
the ovules, half are tall, half dwarf; they shall meet an equal 
number of pollen grains of the same twofold character. ‘he 
ovules of both classes have an equal chance to be fertilized by 
a pollen of a similar or of a different nature. When equal char- 
acters unite, the offspring will breed true, whether this be in the 
dominant or recessive zygote. Half of the seeds, however, will 
be mixed, owing to the equality in number of the gametes of dif- 
ferent natures. The numerical relation of dominants and re- 
cessives thus becomes a matter of necessity of the intrinsic, 
chomosome structure of the gametes and zygotes; half of the 
former will be homozygous, one-fourth for the dominant, one- 
fourth for the recessive; half will be heterozygous, manifesting 
this complex structure in subsequent generations. 


The production of the hybrid of an equal number of dominant 
and recessive gametes can be tested by another series of experi- 
ments. If the hybrid be crossed with the pure recessive, there 
ought to result from this generation an equal number of domi- 
nants and recessives. The dominants so produced through self- 
fertilization ought in this case furnish dominants and recessives 
to the ratio of three to one. Experiments have amply proven the 
truth of this expectation. Crossing of a dominant with a re- 
cessive is now an universally recognized test for the purity or 
the mixed character of a dominant. In the former case the de- 
scendants will all bear the dominant character; in the latter, the 
offspring will consist of an equal number of dominants and 
recessives. 

The phenomena of segregation, which constitutes the fun- 
damental fact in Mendelian doctrine of heredity, obtains not 
only in the most simple cases of monohybridism so far con- 
templated, but it holds good as well in dyhybridism, trihybridism, 
etc. The author of this new theory of heredity formulated the 
law that the inheritance of each pair of characters follows the 
same rule as monohybridism, and that his principle can be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

Mendel extended his experimentation to many other plants; 
the results of his researches are given in his letters to his former 
professor Nagel, of the University of Vienna. In the animal 
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kingdom he made extensive experiments with the breeding and 
crossing of bees; unfortunately the records of these experiments 
appear to have been lost. 

Since, Mendel’s two brief communications on the subject of 
heredity to the Briinn Society for Scientific Research, published 
in 1866 and 1869 respectively, have been brought to the notice 
of the scientific world by De Vries, Correns and Tschermak, 
the principles there advocated have met with a wide acceptance. 
Experiments have been extended to other plants and to animals, 
and found generally true. The principle of Mendelian heredity 
has proven to be of great economic value in breeding and cross- 
ing of plants, cereals, flowers, fruits, etc. The doctrine has ex- 
tended man’s power over the world of the living to an extent lit- 
tle expected a few years ago. The clear cut and definite manner 
of transmission of characters in the animal kingdom has be- 
come of the highest advantage to breeders. The recognition of 
the truth of his views on heredity confidently hoped for by Men- 
del was delayed, it is true, but the generosity with which it is 
bestowed repays for the delay, at least to some extent. No one 
doubts at the present that Mendel’s discoveries were epoch 
making in the history of biological sciences and deserve to be 
classed among the most important acquisitions to true human 
knowledge. Says Professor E. G. Conklin of Princeton Univer- 
sity: “The principles of heredity established by Mendel are 
almost as important as the atomic theory of Dalton is for chem- 
er ee ee By means of these principles the once mys- 
terious and apparently capricious phenomena of prepotency, 
atavism and reversion, find a satisfactory explanation. ........ 
Much still remains to be discovered about inheritance, but the 
principles of Mendel have served as an Ariadne thread to guide 
science through this maze of apparent contradictions and excep- 
tions in which it was formerly lost”. (Popular Science Monthly, 
Nov. 1914). W. Bateson and R. C. Punnett, the two principal 
expositors of Mendelism, agree in assigning to Mendel’s work 
the highest position in the history of biological science. The nine- 
teenth century may for many reasons be called the “wonderful 
century,” particularly in regard to the most astounding progress 
of experimental science in all its varied branches. The historian 
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of the science of the nineteenth century will be compelled to place 
the name of Gregory Mendel, the cleric, the priest and abbot, at 
the head of the long list of men of brilliant talent and keen intelli 
gence, who labored untiringly in the field of biology and es- 
pecially in that most obscure of its problems, that of heredity ; 
not the nineteenth, but the twentieth century is reaping the fruit 
of the work of his genius. 

Doubt may exist in the minds of some as to the propriety and 
appropriateness of an essay on the life and work of a biologist 
at a convention of the Catholic Educational Association. All 
misgivings, however, must be set aside when we learn that Men- 
delism is to-day considered by many as the greatest social factor 
in determining the future welfare of nations. Eugenics, genetics, 
biometrics, have been recognized in some quarters as_ the 
chief instruments for the betterment of mankind. The elimina- 
tion and abolition of the ills of humanity is to be brought about 
by the scientific selection of progenitors ; education and environ- 
ment are assigned only a secondary place in human progress. 
Moral, social, mental, physical imperfections will disappear un- 
der the magic influence of selective breeding according to Men- 
delian principles of heredity. The determiner for conduct and 
character is to be sought, not in the individual effort, but in the 
ancestral strain which each one inherits. 

Time does not allow to discuss this social aspect of Mendel- 
ism; permit me only to indicate the main points concerning the 
applicability of this doctrine of heredity to man. Mendel no- 
where in his writings approaches the problem of human heredity. 
Still, the value of Mendelism for human generation has been dis- 
cussed from the very beginning of the twentieth century. It has 
been discovered that a number of physical characteristics and 
some physiological abnormalities are transmitted from parent to 
offspring in accordance with Mendel’s principles of heredity, 
e. g., the color of the human eye, hair color, albinism, straight- 
hairedness and curliness of hair, congenital presenile cataract, 
night-blindness, brachydactylism, alkaptonuria, hereditary epi- 
lepsy, hemophilia, etc. The factor for the appearance of these and 
other normal and abnormal characters may well be found in 
the parental gametes, and no doubt, follows the Mendelian law. 
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Nervous disorders that are structural in character may similarly 
be inherited, and belong to a long line of ancestors. Still, not 
every congenital structural disorder is hereditary. 

The rigorous application of Mendelian principles of heredity 
to the totality of human nature ignores the peculiar nature of 
man, and his superiority over the animal. The human sou! 
through its immateriality transcends the ordinary conditions that 
obtain in the animal generation, life and function. The human 
intellect is dependent indeed upon the integrity of the bodily 
organization, but it possesses at the same time a sphere of func- 
tion above the reign of physical laws. Man is for this reason not 
a victim of hereditary traits and instincts; his life history is not 
written in the parental gametes, as it is the case with the animal 
and plant. His virtues and vices, his abilities and inabilites are 
the result of his own individual effort and endeavor. It is easy to 
perceive the materialistic tendency in the new attempt, unsuccess- 
ful as it has been and will remain, to lower man to the level of 
the brute creation and so find in his conduct the play of hereditary 
strains and tendencies. Man’s transcendant powers of under- 
standing and free volition, constitute him a being apart from the 
rest of the living world. While nature dominates and controls 
the other forms of life, nurture, education, personal initiative, co- 
operation with divine grace, are the factors upon which man’s 
conduct and character are based. 

Biology teaches us that the more complex the organization of 
an animal, the longer is the period of infantile helplessness of the 
offspring. The ldwer the animal in the scale of organization, the 
greater independence it shows when it comes into the world. But 
throughout the whole animal kingdom the individual comes into 
existence endowed by nature with all nerve-associations and reflex 
connections which are requisite for its well-being. Instinctive 
actions are impressed into the structure of its nerve-organiza- 
tion; the completion of the physical growth of the tissues is alone 
required in order that these functions be executed in the highest 
degree of perfection. Instinct is an hereditary and organic en- 
dowment of the animal body on the part of nature; hence 
instincts are the same in all cases and in all places; they do not 
vary except within extremely narrow limits. In the animal, 
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nature is dominant, nurture is powerless to alter functions that 
are a part of the inherited organization. 

In man, on the other hand, nurture predominates, because 
nature has not endowed him with the necessary organization t» 
carry on his life-work without education and experience; what 
nature failed to do must be supplied by instruction. Instinctive 
actions in man are not well defined, they are vague and do not 
lead, as in the animal, to a series of operations, necessary for the 
self-preservation and propagation of the species. The incomplete- 
ness of organization renders man capable of receiving education 
and it makes it imperative; but hereditary instincts make educa- 
tion in the animal impossible and unnecessary. The transference 
of laws of heredity from the animal to man is thus shown to be 
a biological error. 





THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS AND THE WRITING 
OF ENGLISH 


HENRY A. LAPPIN, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


There has arisen of late years a spirit of antagonism to what 
may be called the classical tradition in education. It has been 
alleged that the results of the study of the ancient literatures 
are largely decorative and barren of fruit in the after life of the 
student. It is true, I suppose, that our present system of teaching 
the classics is not the best possible. My own belief is that 
the gerund-grinder is still far too dominant a figure in the 
educational commonwealth. We pay too much attention to gram- 
matical constructions and too little to the spirit of the author. 
We construe far too much; we read far too little. “The Queen,” 
said Roger, “never toke yet Greek or Latin Grammar in her 
hand after the first declining of a noun or a verb.” And School- 
master Ascham was not, it appears, altogether unsuccessful in the 
most uneasy of the trades! 

It is no part of my task to-day to rebut the arguments of those 
who deny the importance and value of the study of ancient 
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classics. The cause of Greece and Rome has been championed 
effectively enough by many an illustrious pen. I may quote, how - 
ever, the words of a great contemporary scholar, Sir Frederick 
Kenyon: “Man is nothing without his spiritual and imaginative 
side and of this the best sustenance is the classics...... The 
cause of the classics is the cause of all imagination.... The 
object in teaching them is not to make small boys translate Xeno- 
phon and Caesar, but to give them intellectual interests which shall 
enable them to appreciate all the great thoughts of all ages and ot 
all lands.” 

Concerning myself now with but one aspect of a subject of 
wide extent, I propose to urge the utility and value of the study 
of ancient classics for enriching the vocabulary and acquiring an 
ability to use the English language with ease and grace. 

At the time of the Renaissance when scholars, fresh from the 
study of the ancient lords of languages, began to devote their at- 
tention to the question of style, they turned instinctively to the 
writings of Cicero, believing that the Ciceronian ideal was the 
one towards which it was their duty to aspire. There was a 
feeling abroad that the native English tongue was an inadequate 
instrument of literature, a frail and perishable vessel which might 
at some later time “play the bankrupt with books.” Some of 
them, determined to take no risks, put their thoughts in Latin, 
while others strove to make English a more opulent and resource- 
ful medium of thought by transfusing into it the mannerisms of 
Latin prose. Such endeavors were not invariably attended with 
happy results. Satirists of the hour thought the extravagances of 
these innovators fit subject for ridicule, much as critics of to-day 
make fun of the Imagistes. In Thomas Wilson’s Three Orations 
of Demosthenes (1570) we find this kind of thing, which he says 
came to him in a letter from an old schoolmate of his, “pondering, 
expending, and revoluting with myself your ingent affability and 
ingenious capacity for mundane affairs, I can not but celebrate 
and extol your magnificent dexterity above all other,” etc! And 
Shakespeare himself did not disdain to amuse his audience with 
the phraseological eccentricities of Pedant Holofernes. But 
satire was not the only weapon used upon the innovators. Against 
them was arrayed a strong body of serious and solid conservative 
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opinion, consisting of men of the calibre of Ascham, Cheke, first 
Regius professor of Greek at Cambridge, Gascoigne, Putten- 
ham. The influence and authority of these honored names 
checked the more extravagant manifestations of the new spirit. 
while on the other hand the language was helped in its develop- 
ment, enriched, made more various, flexible, and expressive, by 
the introduction of the Latin elements, elements to which we are 
largely indebted for some of the most sumptuous pageants and 
spacious harmonies of our prose. 


From the point of view of the teacher of English composition, 
the chief value of the study of Latin lies in the essential differ- 
ence between the two languages. The average boy learns English 
by rote and when he comes to the study of Latin his attentioi: 
probably for the first time is directed to points of structure and 
style simply through contrast. When he compares Latin with 
English forms of speech, an interest in tasteful and accurate 
English prose and in nice points of stylistic detail, cannot fail to 
be awakened in him. One dinds it alleged that among boys who 
compose excellent Latin prose and tolerable Latin verse, there 
are found some who write English poorly, but I have never yet 
come across an example of this. While it cannot be too strongly 
enforced that the whole art of composition is not to be learned 
simply from translating alone, it is undeniable that practice in 
translation, properly supervised, gives the student a very con- 
siderable skill in dominating the instrument of thought, while 
much practice provides him with a veritable cornucopia of words 
and phrases and thought-moulds, so to speak, into which he can 
fit neatly the ideas of the writers of another language. Of course 
the conditions under which the average teacher of the classics 
does his work, usually prevent him from placing sufficient 
emphasis on the art of translating. He has to be content with 
any rendering which indicates that the student has understood the 
meaning of the original, and more often than not translation is 
merely a way of discovering whether the day’s work has been 
adequately prepared. Almost always the best one can hope for is 
a rendering of which the grammatical construction is correct and 
in which no word is used of direct derivation from the Latin word 
it represents. I believe, however, that it is possible to stimulate 
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the American boy to a keen interest in certain finer points of the 
translator’s art, such as rhythm, euphony, the felicitous choice of 
words and the subtle discriminations of meaning, if appeal be 
made with sufficient artfulness to his dormant creative faculty. 

It is obvious of course that from a high school or college 
student, we can not look for prose harmonies as exquisite as 
those of his great originals, and it is vain to seek from him the 
grace and sprightliness of a Rogers or a Jowett, but at least every 
student should be expected to translate his author into idiomatic 
English. A resolute stand must be taken against the mean and 
mongrel English in which so many students, violating all the 
linguistic proprieties, dress the thought of Cicero and Virgil, 
pouring it from a golden goblet into a pot of metal more base than 
pewter. Dean Bradley once said that literal translation should 
only be tolerated in accommodation to tender years or unusual 
dullness. To be sure there is occasionally the danger of sacri- 
ficing fidelity to force. The old translators engraved their work, 
so to Speak, translating every word with punctilious minuteness. 
Nowadays there seems to be a reaction against literality. The 
paint brush is favored rather than the stylus, the colors are 
heightened and one must not stand too near the picture. (But 
the good teacher will know how to deal with such tendencies on 
the part of a student, should they arise.) 

I think also that it is an excellent plan occasionally to bring 
into class one of the standard translations of the class text, such 
as Shuckburgh’s Old Age and Friendship — if these dialogues of 
Cicero are being studied,—or Butcher and Lang’s exquisite ver- 
sion of the Odyssey, in the case of Homer. It will be of great 
assistance, besides, to the student to read his grammar, his 
minimum of grammar, in such a book as the school edition of 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar where the translations of the illus- 
trative sentences are the work of one of the greatest of America’s 
humanists, are always most charmingly happy, and give the young 
translator an excellent standard and touchstone. - 

I consider also that a part of every day’s task should consist 
of carefully .prepared written translation, the precise meaning 
(and this is important) to be first thoroughly apprehended with 
the aid of grammar and lexicon. If it were thought desirable 
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the teacher could beforehand supply aid in the classroom. Some- 
times with the higher classes, it is wise to suggest the reading of 
a few pages from some English classic the mood and diction of 
which—allowing for difference in language and in point of view 
—is akin to the original. It will also be found very profitable to 
compare the students’ versions once a week in class. Out of all 
this there may come to the student something of that power 
which Macaulay ascribed to Pitt (whose sole literary discipline 
was this practice of translation) —‘‘the power of putting thoughts 
without premeditation into words well selected and well ar- 
ranged.” 

I have already said that from the point of view of the teacher of 
English the chief value of a study of Latin lies in the difference 
between the two languages. This difference is fundamental. 
Latin prose is characterized by periodicity. English prose is 
normally loose, and when translating, the student must as it were, 
unlace and unfasten his original. English, too, is now a tongue 
almost entirely without a grammar, long ago freed from the im- 
prisoning shackles of declension and conjugation. Latin is a 
highly inflected language. So in translating from Latin there 1s 
a rebuilding of thought and a decided compulsion towards def- 
initeness. Exactitude and precision are therefore inculcated at 
every step; there is no room for hazy thinking or misty metaphor. 
Clearness and lucidity are demanded at all cost,—the passionate 
lucidity of diction which Newman always sought and (although 
George Moore has adduced at least one damaging instance to 
the contrary) nearly always gained, and for which, he declared, 
his only model was Cicero. It is impossible, so great is the dif- 
ference of emphasis and structure, to translate a page of classical 
Latin word for word. When Coleridge dogmatised as follows—I 
quote from his Table-Talk for June 9, 1832,—“If you take 
Sophocles, Catullus, Lucretius, the better parts of Cicero and 
so on, you may just with two or three exceptions arising out of 
the different idioms as to cases, translate page after page into 
good mother English word by word, without altering the order,” 
I fear he must have been steadily sinking Lethewards after 
emptying to the drains some more than usually dull opiate! _ 

It is this dissimilarity of style and structure which constitutes 
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the value of translation for the student. Much more easily per- 
ceptible become those connections of thought and interrelation: 
of idea which his own analytical language tends to obscure. .\ 
more intimate and meditative study of form inevitably follows, 
and words and phrases are weighed and measured. We are too 
much inclined to pass over unheeding the more detailed excel- 
lences of a page of classical English because of the infinitely 
greater ease with which we read it. In these hurried days this 
tendency to read hastily, neglecting the minuter technique, is be- 
coming accentuated. But the student cannot read Cicero or 
Thucydides as easily as he reads Newman or Froude, and he is 
forced — salutary necessity — to pause and perpend. The beauty 
of single words and phrases does not so readily escape the per- 
ception, and above all he comes to recognize more and more that 
no small part of a great writer’s greatness consists in leaving out 
the needless word. Almost certainly the impressions he receives 
are now more delicate and subtle. Besides, after prolonged 
practice in translating, there will be less and less inclination on 
the student’s part to indulge in the imperfectly constructed sen- 
tences, undisciplined clauses, labyrinthine parentheses and the 
gloriously mixed metaphors so characteristic of freshman rhet- 
oric. There will be less and less disregard of the fundamental 
rules of periodic structure. Neither can the student fail to cor- 
rect possible misapprehensions and gain almost a new initiation 
into English sentence-structure and analysis from his meditation 
upon the syntactical cruces of the classic text. 


[ began my remarks on translation by declaring that the whole 
art of composition could not be learned from translating alone. 
Translating is a valuable exercise but it is only an adjunct and 
of subsidiary importance. For independent instruction in English 
composition translation can never be substituted. And style is in 
the last analysis a question of temperament. Between a mantis 
thought and the words he uses to express it, there is a profoundly 
intimate relation. Style, writes Edmund Gosse, “is not merely 
the melodious arrangement of beautiful words but the manipula- 
tion of language with such art as to reveal a personal tempera- 
ment and illustrate a human point of view.” A writer’s thought 
is inalienably his own and must don at his penpoint its own proper 
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Habiliments. Truth to self is the secret of all true style. And 
surely the most abiding influence exerted upon the writing of 
English by the study of the classics is that the souls of men have ° 
grown in stature and their lips have been consecrated to larger 
and diviner utterance from a devout communion with the august 
spirits of the ancient dead. 





PRECEPTS AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 





REVEREND SIMON A. BLACKMORE, S. J., CAMPION COLLEGE, 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 


High ideals of excellence are usually wanting in pupils whe: 
entering upon the study of rhetoric. Hence giving little attention 
to the systematic study of their native tongue, they devote their 
time and energies to other branches that offer more apparent 
resistance. In consequence arise conditions which give color to 
the complaint of the universities that applicants from secondary 
schools are for the most part illiterate and untutored in the simple 
elements of English composition. While we believe that this 
charge has in the main little foundation as regards our Catholic 
institutions, nevertheless the danger is ever present. 

Pupils on entering the high school should be impressed with 
the important fact that literary composition is an art, and like 
every art has its principles and canons. If no one presumes pro- 
ficiency in the art of music or of painting without a careful study 
of their laws and precepts and their mastery by diligent practice, 
should not the same hold true of the art of literary composition? 
Yet pupils are often satisfied to improvise without a practical 
knowledge of the precepts that govern the art of writing. The 
aesthetic sense or faculty of appreciating the beautiful in the 
physical or moral or intellectual order, may be developed in every 
pupil, and once awakened it not only induces him to study correct- 
ness and elegance, but also makes him a severe critic of his own 
composition. 

In beginning the study of rhetoric the pupil is not infrequently 
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encouraged in his aspiration to soar with unfledged wings to eagle 
heights and waste his spring-time on such ambitious themes, as 
the supremacy of ideas, the builders of empire, and man the 
microcosm of the universe; themes proper only to riper years 
which are laden with the fruit of much reading and experience. 
Let him begin with the elements of his art, and be made sensible 
that, as words form the body of the composition, express living 
thought and give it life and force, he should by practice master 
the precepts that govern their use. The right word, like the right 
color in painting, gives the proper tone and displays the skill of 
the artist. But this skill can only be attained, if with the pre- 
cepts in view, he habituate himself by frequent composition to 
embody his thoughts in right words and phrases. For daily prac- 
tice a paragraph from some model may be read aloud for repro- 
duction and the result compared with the original. Each pupil 
will soon learn his defects as well as his improvement. 

The structure of sentences next requires his attention. The 
loose sentence, though characteristic of our language and most 
in use, is a pitfall in inexperienced hands. It allows the tyro 
to straggle on, adding detail to detail until the central idea is 
altogether lost. This. pitfall is avoided by close adherence to 
precepts in the frequent imitation of model sentences. The 
periodic structure, however, requires a greater study. Its laws, 
multiplied forms and melodious cadence, may be best exposed by 
analyzing classic citations, and mastered by frequent exercise in 
their imitation. Its importance is evident; for a good style calls 
for a constant change and intermingling of long and short, and 
loose and periodic structures. 

On advancing to the study of the paragraph, its laws of unity, 
coherence, proportion and emphasis, whether constructive or cor- 
rective, should, like those of words and sentences, be so clearly 
exposed that the pupil will see their necessity. If convinced that 
the secret of literary excellence lies in a great degree in the per- 
fection of the paragraph, he will not only memorize the precepts, 
but also strive to arrange his thoughts in accordance. Each pre- 
cept should be exemplified in paragraphs from classic authors; 
for, still unformed in literary taste, the student will, if left to 
himself, grope along without good results. He yet needs an ex- 
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trinsic standard with which he may measure his own work with 
the view of discovering his own defects and seeing the way te 
correct them. 

Once familiar with these tools of his art, the pupil passes to 
the larger sphere of the whole composition in which narration, 
description, exposition and argumentation are usually blended. 
Each differing in species has its own peculiar laws, which should 
be explained and illustrated by classic extracts. From them the 
student best learns why, for example, in description, he must 
bear in mind the point of view, the purpose, the characteristic 
trait, the outline, the details, and their order of development. 
Rapid progress will be made, if he analyze and compare noted 
authors, especially those writing on the same or analogous sub- 
jects, for example, Lingard and De Foe on the London plague, 
and Addison and Abbott on the Battle of Waterloo. Let him 
attempt original work only after much practice in the imitation 
of choice models. 

After mastering by precept and practice the elements of the 
four species of composition, the student shall be reasonably well 
equipped to enter the college portals. Here again he is con- 
fronted with precepts on the art of poetry, and though they be 
illumined by the best poets, he will profit little unless he himself 
give them life and form in his own composition. Let him begin 
with the lyric as the easiest, and then pass on to more difficult 
forms, even to the epic, and strive to reproduce in verses of his 
own the thought and spirit of his models. These may be choice 
selections from his translations of Homer and Virgil and from 
English poets. His efforts should be read aloud and discussed 
in class in regard to their metre, diction and artistic effects. In 
the study of fiction and its constructive principles, let the fresh- 
man be confined to the great masters, and be exercised in their 
critical study and analysis, before attempting to hand in written 
outlines of original plots, characters and situations. Let these 
outlines be first discussed in class, and then filled out part by part, 
and read for open criticism. Such a course is sure to rouse in- 
terest and deepen the student’s critical sense. 


The sophomore’s course is chiefly concerned with oratory. As 
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a fine art it has many precepts which may be mastered only by 
frequent composition. His first step is to practice daily on the 
topics or invention of arguments, and the next, to exemplify in 
writing the precepts that govern the eight parts of an oration, 
after which he may with profit make an analytical study of some 
of Cicero’s and Demosthenes’ best orations, as well as Webster’s 
speech in the Knapp Trial, atd Newman’s “Second Spring.” He 
shall then be ready for the composition of the whole oration, of 
which he should first make a full logical outline. Interest will 
best be assured, if the subjects assigned be on live issues of the 
day, for speeches on such topics are especially suitable for de- 
livery before college literary societies. In the study of historical 
composition, the precepts of his text-book may be given life by 
comparative readings of representative historians in their narra- 
tions, and descriptions, and method of treating the same historical 
events. Such studies offer a fruitful field for written criticisms 
and for original composition on the same topics. Class emulation 
may be whetted if the best papers be selected and read for com- 
mendation or discussion. 

Equal opportunity for practice is offered the junior in the 
study of the drama with its laws and technique. His translations 
of the great masters, Sophocles and Euripides in the Greek 
course, may be utilized, as well as the tragedies of Shakespeare. 
In the comparative study of the classic and romantic schools and 
their theories, he will see a practical illustration of their precepts, 
and these, with the interpretations of the plays and the analysis 
of characters, will supply many topics, not only for daily written 
exercises, but also for ambitious weekly compositions. 

The senior in his second year of philosophy is well pre- 
pared to study the theory of expository writing, whether liter- 
ary, critical, or philosophical, and its stylistic and structural 
requirements. The precepts will be best illumined and mas- 
tered in the careful analysis of such models as Macaulay, 
Newman and Brownson. Before each written effort let an out- 
line of the logical development of the subject be handed in with 
its divisions -and subdivisions, insisting on sequence of thought 
and arrangement in paragraphs. A lively competition may be 
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excited by subjecting the finished essays to common criticism 
and commending them for publication in the college monthly or 
for reading before one or other of the local literary academies. 

While style has been studied throughout the course, it should 
be more especially insisted on now when the young philosopher 
is able to grasp the truths that literature is before all things 
personal, that thought and expression are inseparable and that 
substance is not one thing and the style something else super- 
added. If he realizes that style is nothing more than the mode 
of expressing his living thought, he will see how it must be 
imbued with his own personality, and this conviction will ad- 
vance him on the high road to success. 

These are but a few suggestions which are necessarily com- 
pressed because of the limitation of time; but I feel assured 
that when a student even of average talent has been thus dis- 
ciplined in the art of writing, he shall go forth from the college 
halls, able to compose with an ease, correctness, clearness, grace, 
and elegance of style that shall redound to the credit of himself 
and his Alma Mater. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. P. F. O’Brien, St. Thomas College, St. Paul: It is generally 
held that a knowledge of the ancient classics is indispensable to a 
mastery of English. It is also claimed on very high authority that a 
mastery of English composition is best obtained by the continuous prac- 
tice of turning good English into one’s best Latin prose and vice versa. 
It is at least highly desirable that teachers of English above the rudi- 
mentary stage should not be wholly ignorant of the Latin tongue. 

There is a great complaint of poor English all over America. The 
root-reason lies in the classical sterility of latter-day education. No 
logical syntax —such as Latin is—dis imparted collaterally; no lucidity 
and sanity of expression—such as Latin conveys—are collaterally im- 
pressed; no asperges of the imagination is mythologically applied. 
From Dan to Beersheba everything is barren because classical mythology 
is so neglected, a neglect which is doubly deplorable in a country that 
lacks both folk and fairy lore. So much can be truthfully said since 
the classics have ebbed as educational factors. 

But a further consideration arises, even if and where the classics are 
taught, viz., how they are taught and consequently in what way does 
this teaching influence the student’s study of English. In spite of 
lectures, of interest in the classics, of stimulating teachers and the rest, 
we do not succeed in really getting the contents of the classics inside 
our pupils’ heads. The boy has been taught to grapple with the problems 
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of translation, but he has not been taught to visualise. Let me take an 
example from an author with whom I have some acquaintance: See 
for instance Virgil’s Palinurus when, after three days and nights among 
the mountainous waves of the Tyrrhene Sea, he sights Italy. 

Prospexi Italiam summa sublimis ab unda. How entirely you miss the 
picturesqueness of Virgil’s phrase unless you see the half-drowned man 
tossing from trough to trough of the immense aequora and for a moment, 
as he is lifted out of them on the crest of a wave, catching sight over 
the gray waters of the darker coastline of Italy. This habit of visualiza- 
tion is not of course possible in all literature; but it is indispensable in 
reading drama, in descriptive and narrative writing and thus in most 
history; and in nearly all poetry, for poetry bodies forth the shapes 
of things unseen, and the poet means us to see those shapes. 

Now there is this one disadvantage of a classical man teaching Eng- 
lish, that unless he possesses this inner eye, he will not (because he 
cannot) go beyond and behind strange constructions, unusual words 
and phrases, figures of rhetoric, allusions of mythology, not to speak of 
ordinary parsing and etymology; and the brighter the English pupil, 
the more is he apt to model himself after the fashion of his Graeco- 
Latin Gamaliel. 

There is another totally different disadvantage or handicap or 
prejudice accruing from the influx of classical literature into English 
literature. It is the contempt of the writer of Greece and Rome for 
the mob— mobile vulgus. Shakespeare is the heres ex asse of this con- 
tempt, and though ke was supposed to know “little Latin and less Greek,” 
what little he knew was sufficient for his purpose. The concern of 
the Elizabethans was professedly with the “gentleman reader.” If it 
were granted to those giants of our older literature to revisit earth, 
nothing in all our life and literature would amaze and alarm them 
more than the deification of the popular, the doctrine that truth is always 
on the side of the masses, and that the plebecula is the pith of a people. 
And, what is more to the point, nearly all the great mob scenes of the 
modern drama frankly confess their large debt to Shakespeare’s Roman 
plays, notably Victor Hugo and Ibsen. 

But is this influence so wholly wrong? Do we not feel that even in 
a great modern democracy like ours the gravest crisis is ultimately 
swung this way or that by the verdict of one supreme man for the time 
being invested, whether tacitly or tumultuously with dictatorial power? 


Rev. F. P. Donnetty, S. J.: The three papers in this section of the 
College Department were designed to meet what has been felt to be a 
need in our Conventions. Short papers, practical papers, papers embody- 
ing the personal experience of the writer, seemed to be desired. For that 
purpose this symposium was planned. The emimently practical subject 
of ‘English composition was chosen as a center upon which to converge 
three different but connected discussions. The writers of the papers were 
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confined to one distinct phase of the question and were instructed not 
to go beyond fifteen minutes. Unhappily one of the papers was with- 
drawn at the last moment, and for that reason the discussion falls short 
of the perfection which was intended and was in prospect up to a short 
time ago. With east and west, with layman, Sister, and priest, we should 
have, I am convinced, a most satisfactory and adequate presentation of 
this important subject. 

The writing of English is an art; it is not acquired in a day but is 
the outcome of repeated efforts; it is a habit or rather an assemblage 
of many habits, brought to perfection within the various faculties which 
come into play in composition. The late Professor Lounsbury of Yale, 
arguing in Harper’s Monthly some years ago against compulsory com- 
position, inferred that no student should be compelled to write English 
because we can state definitely the time when we gained a certain point 
of information but cannot know when we have the power of composition. 
Prof. Lounsbury should have drawn precisely the opposite conclusion. 
Science is a matter of information; art is an outcome of formation. In- 
formation can come in an instant, but formation comes only slowly and 
imperceptibly and as a result of constant exercise. You may under- 
stand the anatomy or mechanics of a muscle in one lesson, but you will 
not be master of its use until you have diligently and constantly exer- 
cised that muscle. 

The practice of English composition is not only an absolute necessity 
from its nature as an art, but it is also a very beneficial safeguard 
against certain injurious tendencies in the teaching of English. On the 
one hand in our colleges and universities the study of language has 
become almost entirely scientific. Professors lecture to large classes on 
origins, environment, evolution of style, on the history of individual 
writers or of great movements. Everything is theoretical, scientific 
and specialistic and has no more to do with the writing of English than 
have lectures on the origin, evolution and history of foot-wear or of 
human means of locomotion. 

On the other hand, where the writing of English is looked upon as 
an art, there is also danger of dilettanteism or of excessive theorizing 
on the definitions, classifications and principles of art. The dilettante 
will propose crude, vague impressions instead of well tried and solid 
principles. The theorizer may become a psychologist and make his class 
of literature a class of philosophy. 

Against these extremes of scientific specialization and dilettanteism 
or excessive theorizing, the practical art of English composition is an 
excellent antidote. Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings will not be- 
come a mere foot-note to a history of India or a reference in the dis- 
cussion of English colonial development, if the professor feels that he 
must teach his students the art of composition. Then the way Macaulay 
writes will be more important than what he writes, and the build of a 
paragraph or the structure of an essay, and every element of the art of 
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writing will be set forth and become a more lasting and more useful 
possession than any information about the author. Composition will 
keep professors of style from idle theorizing as well as from merely 
scientific exposition. The teacher who tests every principle of art by 
immediate exercise will keep his head out of the clouds. He will not 
be evolving any fancies about high art when he finds his pupils hopelessly 
halted on elementary essentials. 

All artistic training may be divided roughly into three stages, analysis, 
crisis and synthesis. Art has been defined as the power of reproduc- 
tion in accordance with definite and clear principles. The product of 
art is the end reached by art. The principles or rtles are the well estab- 
lished means deliberately chosen to bring about the desired result. 
Chance works at haphazard: nature works instinctively: art consciously 
and with reflection, foreseeing the end throughout. The first stage of an 
art education is analysis or the determination of the principles; the 
second stage is crisis or election of the proper means for the particular 
case, and the last stage is synthesis or composition, the application of 
the proper means to the given case. Study to ascertain the rules of art, 
appreciation to educate taste and to refine choice, and composition work 
to apply the rules rightly, these three stages will complete an art educa- 
tion. 

Apply these processes to English composition. Say you wished to 
give to students Macaulay’s rapidity, that virtue of his style by which 
the thought keeps instant pace with the expression, never lagging labo- 
riously behind. First, you will determine the different means by which 
Macaulay achieves this end; his avoidance of retrospective reference, 
his repetition of the noun instead of the. pronoun, his antithetical and 
balanced sentences, which clarify each part by opposition and contrast, 
his epigrammatic summaries, his elimination of all qualifying exceptions. 
These and other points of rapidity will be the outcome of your analysis. 
Critical appreciation is sharpened by comparison. You will contrast the 
pompous declamation and elaborate harmonies gf De Quincey and point 
out how he halts your thought by qualifying his own thought and refining 
upon its expression. Macaulay will make round assertions: De Quincey 
will congratulate himself upon having found the right word for some 
exquisite shade of thought. De Quincey is reflective; Macaulay is 
dogmatic. 

After this theoretical part of an artistic course will come the synthetical 
or practical part. You may take the rapidity out of a Macaulay para- 
graph and ask your students to replace it. You may assign a paragraph 
of De Quincey to be rendered more rapid, if it be possible. You may 
assign paragraphs of Macaulay to be imitated in that particular phase. 
You may give exercises on each of the elements of rapidity or upon all 
combined, and finally you will call for an original paragraph embodying 
the artistic quality of rapidity, as here explained. 

The two papers you have heard here to-day embody the principles I 
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have just-explained. Both consider that literature should be studied as 
an art, rather than as a science; both believe in the necessity of con- 
stant practice and of keeping theory tangible by keeping it always in 
contact with exercise work on the part of the studeats. Both recognize 
what I have pointed out as three stages in the process of acquiring the 
art of composition although their recognition is not as formal or as 
explicit as I have made it. I heartily agree with both papers in their 
entirety and wish only to emphasize certain features which make an 
especial appeal to me and seem to deserve particular attention. 

Prof. Lappin has treated of the helps and limitations of translation 
very well. What he has said of avoiding the English word which looks 
like the Latin original, is deserving of all commendation. The original 
meaning and derivation of a word will be a help to all writers, but, in 
translating, students grasp the resemblance and shirk the mental labor 
of apprehending the exact meaning and of choosing the right word. 
Akin to this process, which occurs in all composition, is that help given 
to writing by the practice of visualizing. Nowhere can the practice be 
better followed out than in the study of the classics. The insistence 
upon visualizing, not only a whole scene but each part and each idea, 
will promote clear and correct thinking and will develop excellently the 
literary imagination. 

Prof. Lappin has used a very happy expression in speaking of the 
“thought moulds” to be found in the classics. There is, of course, a 
great difference between the idiom of our vernacular and that of the 
classical tongues, but in the structure of thought, in its development and 
growth, in what we might call its architecture and embellishment, there 
is not so great a difference. It was Cicero’s “thought mould” which 
impressed itself upon Newman’s style, giving it flexibility, perspicuity 
and varied fullness of expression. The ample harmonies of Ruskin 
and De Quincey as well as the sharp antitheses of Macaulay, find their 
prototypes directly or indirectly in “thought moulds” of Cicero. The 
classics can teach and should be made to teach, every quality of good 
style, and if they are made a vehicle for such instructions and not for 
the imparting of vast amounts of erudite information, if, in a word, 
the classics are studied as a means to acquiring the art of expression 
and not as a medium to. mastering some abstruse science, then their 
utility in school and for life will be manifest and their attractive interest 
will be immensely enhanced. Composition should be the aim of all teach- 
ing of the classics. Teach a sentence with a view to writing a sentence. 
Teach letters for letter-writing; essays for essay-writing; speeches for 
speech-making; plays for writing of dramas. 

Of Father Blackmore’s clear, full and orderly paper I could say much, 
did time permit. ‘He does well to keep precepts and authors and com- 
position all in close touch by insisting upon the use of models. — St. 
Augustine has said in the first text-book of Christian rhetoric that many 
have become great speakers without precepts, simply by hearing or read- 
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ing speeches, but that no one has become a speaker through precepts 
alone. Father Blackmore warns against another danger in precepts, 
by advising the formal study of the theory of rhetoric in the college. 
To-day more than ever before such a warning is necessary. High school 
students have their memories filled with a variety of technical terms, and 
fancy themselves educated when they can glibly give forth an erudite 
terminology. Expression is the test of knowledge. Art is the goal of 
education, not the committing to memory of the technical terms of 
science. 

It has been my good fortune as a teacher to be able to correlate the 
classics, English literature and the precepts because I have taught all 
three to the same students. I have thus had the advantage of being 
able to study side by side, Greek, Latin and English speeches, all analyzed 
in order to exemplify the precepts of speech-making, and all directed to 
the writing and delivery of speeches. In the same way I have studied 
side by side the dramatic and lyric poetry of the classics and of English, 
always keeping in view composition work of a similar character, Our 
system of study lays principal stress upon the study of literature as an 
art, and directs that imitation or reproduction be made the guiding 
principle in handling the authors. Where it is not possible for one 
teacher to correlate all these studies, English composition should, at 
any rate, be kept prominent as an adequate test of the student’s knowl- 
edge and as a check on professional specialization and excessive 


theorizing. 





MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMICAL THEORY 
AND THEIRINTRODUCTION IN ELEMENTARY 
COURSES 


REVEREND M. J. AHERN, S. J., BOSTON COLLEGE, CHESTNUT HILL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Every teacher of this generation is aware, perhaps only too 
painfully aware, of the rapidity with which chemical theory has 
changed within the last twenty years. A comparison of two 
editions, the present edition and the first, of any text-book whose 
life is measured approximately by the last two decades, will 
afford striking evidence of this change. Those of us who made 
our first steps in chemical knowledge in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century will remember that the existence of the atom 
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as the ultimate unit in the physical constitution of substances, 
was admitted without question. For some writers there was 
nothing possible beyond the atom. We learned in those days 
that a solution might be a chemical change, but there were good 
reasons for supposing it to be merely physical, and that the 
molecules of the dissolved substance probably remained un- 
changed in the solution, unless they were progressively broken 
up under the influence of the electric current. In that kind of 
chemical change known as double decomposition, we thought 
that in most cases the change in radicals was complete; nothing 
was known, seemingly, of the conditions affecting the complete- 
ness or incompleteness of such reactions. And so of many other 
phenomena. Some echoes reached us, perhaps, of a new 
“branch” — so it was usually called —of chemistry, known as 
physical chemistry; we heard vagely of epoch-making work the 
Arrhenius, Van’t Hoff, Ostwald, Nernst and others. Later the 
discovery of the X-ray and its relatives, and above all of radio- 
activity and its investigation by the Curies, Thomson, Rutherford 
and others, introduced new conceptions. 

Ten years ago or so some text-books presented the elements 
of the “New Chemistry”. Some of the better text-books, how- 
ever, held out longer. At present the “new theories” are as a 
whole incorporated in every elementary text-book of note, al- 
though some writers hold out against particular theories, or rather 
against the over-emphasis of the importance of some parts of par- 
ticular theories by over enthusiastic devotees of certain schools of 
chemistry. A resonable conservatism is an admirable quality in 
science as well as in literature. But there is danger of falling into 
the defects of this admirable quality. Conservatism does not de- 
note exclusion. And we must beware lest, in our endeavor to 
avoid being “‘the first by whom the new is tried”, we find ourselves 
in the rear guard of those who are “the last to cast the old 
aside”. 

There is good reason for believing that some of our institutions 
of learning, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, are ultra-conser- 
vative with regard to the “new chemistry”. What the particular 
reasons may be for this exclusion we would not venture to say. 
But in general the reasons seem to be mainly two: the present 
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rapidly growing state of many of these theories, and the diffi- 
culty, some say the impossibility, of presenting them in an ele- 
mentary manner, and keeping at the same time a due balance be- 
tween the completeness of the statement that -seems to be de- 
manded, and the simplicity adapted to immature minds. The 
first reason, that is, the fluctuating state of the theories, would 
militate against science teaching as a whole. As discovery ad- 
vances, the store of facts increases, and the theory must be ex- 
tended and modified. Science teaching is not like the teaching 
of literature or of the arts, philosophy, or theology, the content 
of which changes slowly or not at all. One of the great diffi- 
culties in teaching science arises from the necessity of keeping 
continually in touch with the progress of scientific discovery. 
It is a difficulty inherent in science teaching. The second diffi- 
culty will be dealt with, at least partially, in the course of our 
inquiry. 

A colleague of mine, Rev. H. M. Brock, S. J., in an admirable 
article’contributed to the American Catholic Quarterly for Janu- 
ary, 1909, called attention to a prevalent misconception in regard 
to physical laws that well illustrates the point that we wish to 
make. As every student of science knows, the statement of laws 
is frequently modified as observation becomes more accurate and 
our instruments of precision more delicate. From these modifi- 
cations some have hastily concluded that the laws of science are 
of their very nature untrustworthy, and at best only guesses at 
the truth. And since the theories of science are of their very 
nature more subject to frequent fluctuation, similar unfavorable 
conclusions are drawn in regard to theories also. As a matter 
of fact the modifications of theories are only in the direction of 
greater accuracy of statement; they are not replacements of the 
whole body of the theory. Rather, they are incorporations into 
that body of new elements which early investigators were unable 
to provide because the additional facts were not known. For 
instance, when Boyle’s Law was first formulated py = k, it was 
true of a perfect gas. It was false to assume that it expressed 
completely the conditions as they actually exist in gases. No 
one but an incautious scientist would now make that assumption 
Unfortunately there are always a number of incautious scientists 
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as there are incautious thinkers in other realms of thought. And 
the unwarranted cocksureness of some of these incautious de- 
votees of science antagonized many minds, and reacted to the 
discredit of scientific theories in general. 


Another cause has doubtless contributed powerfully to the 
distrust with which scientific theories are regarded by many 
Catholic and by Christian teachers of various denominations. 
For over a century unwarranted deductions from the facts of 
science, particularly in the biological and geological sciences, 
have been used by unbelieving men of science as weapons of at- 
tack against revealed religion. This has been the case particu- 
larly since Charles Darwin announced his theory of natural selec- 
tion. In this connection it is always well to remember the dis- 
tinction made by the late well-known Father John Gerard, S. J., 
of England, long time editor of the Month, that there is a great 
difference between what science says and what scientists, espec- 
ially self-styled scientists, say. The distrust engendered by the 
wild theorizing of many anti-Christian scientists, and by the 
scientific delirium of a horde of magazine and newspaper writers 
on science, must not drive us to the extreme of assuming that al! 
scientific theory is unsound and unscrupulous. We use the term, 
theory, in this paper, in the sober scientific sense of a reasonable 
explanation, of greater or less plausibility according to circum- 
stances, based upon accurately ascertained facts and susceptible of 
improvement or rejection as the discovery of new facts warrant. 
Let us get rid of the notion that scientific theory is essentially a 
wild guess at any explanation that suits, Those which form the 
subject of our discussion are the results of many years of close 
thinking of master-minds in chemistry and physics. To follow 
the logical development of these deductions is of no slight value 
in training young minds to reason correctly from facts, in other 
words, to teach the correct processes of reasoning by the de- 
ductive method, which is one of the chief ends we seek to attain 
in teaching the natural sciences. Unfortunately this logical de- 
velopment is not brought out with sufficient clearness in many 
of our text-books or by many of our teachers. 

Here let me make a digression the length of which is, I think, 
justified by the importance of its content. The Catholic teacher 
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should have no fear of falling unawares into any philosophic 
errors regarding the theories of natural science and their ob- 
jective value. Scholastic philosophy, the traditional philosophy 
of the Catholic Church, is a sure safeguard against such aberra- 
tions. In the scholastic system certainty and probability are 


_ clearly distinguished, a conviction is not the same as an Opinion, 


a fact is a different thing from a theory or an hypothesis, abso- 
iute truth can be attained by the unaided human intellect about 
many things, and we are not obliged to content ourselves with 
attaining to a more or less approximation to the truth. These 
are to us elementary philosophical truths; they are habitual to 
our way of thinking. But it is precisely these truths that are 
unknown or are denied implicitly or explicitly, in whole or in 
part, by many authors of our popular manuals of science. We 
must be on our guard against their false philosophical assump- 
tions. The perverted notions of truth and being, that Father 
Tierney showed so clearly last year at Atlantic City to be at the 
bottom of the modern revolt against faith and against morality, 
are prevalent just as widely, and just as wildly, in the domain of 
science, as in literature, philosophy, and theology. Nor is this 
surprising when we consider that so many of the men of science 
who are the authors of our text-books, were educated in schools 
and universities where these false systems of philosophy have 
their strongholds. Hence Kantianism, Positivism, Evolutionism, 
Pantheism, Pragmatism, and of late, Creative Evolutionism of 
Bergson, have all their adherents among these writers. Many 
scientific workers would probably tell you if you asked them, 
that they follow no particular school of philosophy but are ag- 
nostic, especially as regards belief in God and revelation. But 
the professional scientist, or better expressed, the technical scien- 
tist, is a different being in this respect from the teacher of sci- 
ence. The technician is looking for practical results in dollars 
and cents, philosophical theories are to him of decidedly sub- 
ordinate interest. Not so the investigators and leaders in the 
quest of scientific truth. They are influenced, it may be uncon- 
sciously, but for all that effectually influenced, by some schoo: 
of philosophy. 

A few examples may be given to show that the above declara- 
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tions are not mere empty assertions, One of the most widel\ 
used text-books of chemistry emphasizes the statement that a 
cause, as we usually think of it, has really no objective existence ; 
because there is no real connection between a cause and its ef 
fects, but only a succession of one fact or occurrence, the effect, 
upon another fact or occurrence, the cause. This is, of course, 
a rejection of the objectivity of the principle of casuality. Even 
an elementary knowledge of philosophy makes evident the de- 
structive consequences to both science and morality, if such a re- 
jection were carried to its legitimate conclusion. Again, an ex- 
tremely popular and able work on physical geography contains 
the assertion that the morality and civilization of a race depend 
on its climatic environment. This astonishing declaration is due 
to the author’s belief in the omnipotence of materialistic evolu- 
tion. Further, Bergson’s Creative Evolution has made a great 
impression’ on many men of science who think they discover in 
this mixture of pantheism and evolutionism a reconciliation of 
their belief in a Supreme Being of some sort, with the doctrine 
of evolution in its extreme development. Many more examples 
may be found without very great effort. But enough has been 
said to show how cautiously we should scan our text-books of 
science for false principles of philosophy, and above all how care- 
ful we must be that our Catholic teachers of science should know 
at least the elementary principles of sound Catholic philosophy, 
without which it were hopeless to expect that even a microscopic 
scanning of books would be of any use. These words of friendly 
warning are not idly uttered, nor are they superfluous. The 
writer of these lines knows of instances in Catholic colleges in 
which teachers had not grasped sufficiently the principles of sound 
Catholic philosophy. 

But the purpose of this paper is not to discuss these false sys- 
tems of philosophy in their relation to the natural sciences. We 
wished merely to call attention to a real danger, and to express 
the hope that, in a paper at a subsequent meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, the subject be treated adequately by itself. Our task 
to-day is not to discuss theories regarding the ultimate causes of 
chemical phenomena, but to outline a scheme for teaching the 
elements of modern chemical theory in an introductory course in 
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chemistry, such as all our colleges offer. We think that such 
an elementary presentation should never be omitted, and. that 
for several reasons. First, because these theories are now an 
integral part of the science of chemistry. Secondly, because 
without some such theoretical equipment a student cannot take 
an intelligent interest in chemistry as a growing science. We 
must get over the literary method of teaching our sciences, — 
treating the science as if it were one of the dead languages. 
Thirdly, because a student without this knowledge of modern 
theory will find himself handicapped should he afterwards de- 
vote himself to some one of the technical professions, in nearly 
all of which a good knowledge of chemistry is needed. A fourth 
reason we suggested above, namely, the disciplinary value of such 
teaching in enabling the student to grasp the correct deductive 
method. We venture to think that a little more insistence on 
such mental discipline, will remove from the minds of not a few 
callow youths and maidens the impression that the chemistry 
hour is a kind of scientific vaudeville, whose chief purpose is to 
amuse by startling and mysterious manipulations with test-tubes, 
retorts, and other paraphernalia. 

Two things must be borne in mind regarding the outline about 
to be proposed. First, it is not original, but is merely a teacher’s 
attempt to help other teachers to present well-known ideas a bit 
more clearly in the classroom. Secondly, that it is only an out- 
line, which must be filled in by the individual teacher. In par- 
ticular it must be remembered that at most only a suggestion of 
the proofs on which the theories rest can be attempted here. Any 
standard work on chemistry will supply the proofs at length. 

As a basis, it is assumed in modern chemistry that matter, 
which exists in three states, the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous 
state, is molecular in structure. It is convenient to begin with the 
gaseous state. The modern theory regarding the nature of a 
gas is summed up in the “Kinetic Molecular Hypothesis” -which, 
as its name implies, states that the phenomena of gases are best 
explained on the hypothesis that gases are made up of small, 
perfectly elastic particles, called molecules, which are in a state 
of continual rapid motion. The facts adduced in proof of this 
assumption are chiefly those regarding the diffusion of gases, 
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their reaction proportionate to temperature and pressure, and 
their extreme miscibility. These facts in turn are well explained 
on this hypothesis, which has been elaborately developed mathe- 
matically. An extension of the “Kinetic Molecular Hypothesis”, 
known as “Avogadro’s Hypothesis” states that all gases under 
the same conditions of temperature and pressure contain the same 
number of molecules. This latter hypothesis is not an unre- 
lated addition to the former one. A little consideration will 
show that it follows logically from the first hypothesis. 

The “Kinetic Molecular Hypothesis” is applied now to the ex- 
planation of four classes of phenomena. First, to the phenom- 
ena of equilibrium in gases, and second, to equilibrium in liquids 
or solids that vaporize. The explanation is easily understood 
when it is kept in mind that the characteristics of such equili- 
brium are that it is kinetic, not static, and that a small change in 
the conditions affecting the system displaces the equilibrium, fa- 
voring one side or the other. The hypothesis is applied in the 
third place to the solution of a gas, a liquid, or a solid in a liquid, 
where the molecules of the solute and the solvent bear to one 
another relations in the solution analogous to the relations be- 
tween the molecules of two gases that mix, being governed by 
similar laws and exhibiting analogous phenomena in regard to 
the forces acting upon them, Finally, the hypothesis is applied 
to that class of chemical reaction known as double decomposition, 
and it furnishes a reasonable explanation of many phenomena in 
double decomposition otherwise not easily accounted for, par- 
ticularly of the formerly puzzling reversible reactions. 


The characteristics of solution are now scrutinized more 
closely; and, for obvious reasons, solution in water is first 
studied. The question arises, are the molecules of a substance, 
when it is dissolved, intact, or are they dissociated into their con- 
stituent atoms or other simpler combinations of atoms? And 
the answer is given that they are dissociated, the evidence being 
derived mainly from four sources: the phenomena of double de- 
composition in acids, bases, and salts, anomalies in the depression 
of the freezing point, in the raising of the boiling point, and in 
the increase of osmotic pressure of solutions of acids, bases, and 
salts. There is question here primarily, of course, of inorganic 
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acids, bases, and salts, although recent work seems to point to 
dissociation as a universal phenomenon of solution, whether of 
organic or inorganic substances. 

Now it so happens, that it is precisely these water-solutions of 
inorganic acids, bases, and salts that are, among liquids, the 
most efficient conductors of the electric current. Absolutely pure 
water is practically a non-conductor; so also is prefectly dry 
sodium chloride. A solution of sodium chloride in water, how- 
ever, readily conducts the electric current, and this conductivity 
increases with the dilution up to a certain point. We knew long 
since that the effect of the electric current upon such solutions 
was to “break up” the molecules of the dissolved substances. At 
least this was the popular way of expressing the phenomenon. 
In the light of the evidence for dissociation outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the new chemistry concludes that the mole- 
cules are broken up by the mere fact that the substance is dis- 
solved in water. The conductivity of such solutions is explained 
by assuming that in the breaking up of these molecules, electric 
charges are induced —the word is used here in a sense largely 
figurative —in the two parts of the molecules called ions; this 
change being negative in the metallic elements and radicals, and 
positive in the non-metallic elements and radicals. The solution, 
consequently, is a conductor by the fact that it is a solution of an 
acid, base, or salt. It does not become and remain a conductor 
only when, and as long as, an electric current passes through it. 
Rather, the current passes through it because it is already a 
conductor. 

Time will not permit any further elaboration of these theories 
here. Various methods of studying these phenomena of dis- 
sociation bring wonderfully concordant results, and the laws of 
molecular concentration in solution, of molecular pressure in 
solution, and the laws governing the changes of both with change 
of temperature, are the same, mutatis mutandis, as the laws gov- 
erning molecular concentration, pressure, and temperature 
changes in gases. 

In conclusion, two remarks are apposite. The first is, that we 
must not be understood to mean that, in an elementary course 
in chemistry, clear statements of the facts and laws of the science 
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are to be sacrificed to the presentation of theories, however new 
and fascinating they may be. First importance must always at- 
tach to the study of the elements and their compounds. But the 
theories are a part of the science also. The facts on which they 
are based must be clearly placed before the student, and then it 
must be shown how the theory explains the facts. It is perfectly 
useless to demonstrate the facts and then simply tell the student 
that a certain theory has been evolved to explain these facts, 
without making any attempt at correlating the one with the other. 
How many of us teachers can truthfully say that we have not 
sometimes been negligent in this respect? 

This constant exact correlation of theory with fact is not the 
primrose path in teaching chemistry. It means constant hard 
labor on the part of the teacher, not only in mastering his sub- 
ject for each period, and in keeping abreast of the new advances 
in his science, but particularly in working out the best methods to 
make this correlation of theory with fact intelligible to the stu- 
dent. Nor must it be taken for granted that: the student always 
grasps this correlation. His knowledge thereof must be fre- 
quently and thoroughly tested. Herein, in the speaker’s opinion, 
lies the pedagogical value of theories. They make the students 
think hard; and hard thinking is very desirable, even in elemen- 
tary courses. Unless, indeed, we be of the number of those who 
seem to believe that elementary courses are, like some modern 
articles of diet, to be administered in tabloid form, ready-cooked 
and pre-digested. 





THE STANDARD COLLEGE 


REVEREND MATTHEW SCHUMACHER, C., S. C., NOTRE DAME UNIV- 
ERSITY, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Perhaps the most important work before us during this Con- 
vention is the consideration of the Standard College. Last Feb- 
ruary a statement was sent to the various colleges containing 
what the Standing Committee of the College Department con- 
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sidered as elements entering into every standard college. The 
purpose of this statement was to give the Catholic colleges of 
the country an opportunity to consider the matter carefully 
“with the view either to have it ratified or changed” at the Con- 
vention which is now in session. 

The question of the Standard College has been uppermost in 
this Department of the Catholic Educational Association for a 
number of years and it has been gradually taking definite form. 
The first action of the Department was taken at the Chicago con- 
vention in 1911 when it was agreed that “the Standard College 
should require sixteen units for entrance”; two years later at 
the New Orleans convention, after careful weighing of the mat- 
ter it was agreed “that the Standard College should require 128 
semester hours as a minimum for graduation.” These two 
statements gave a certain definite status to the beginning of col- 
lege work and also to the completion of the same. The remain- 
ing six elements that are offered for consideration have never 
come up before for formal action, but it seems that we are in a 
position, at the present time, to declare ourselves on these points. 

Before stating the modifications suggested in the requirements 
offered as constituting a Standard College it might be well to 
insert here the actual statement that was sent to the various 
colleges. 

(1) The Standard College should require sixteen units 
for entrance. (Adopted at the Chicago convention, 1911.) 

(2) The Standard College should require one hundred and 
twenty-eight semester hours as a minimum for graduation. 
(Adopted at the New Orleans convention, 1913.) 

(3) The Standard College should have at least seven de- 
partments with seven professors giving their entire time to Col- 
lege work. The departments of English, history, language and 
philosophy should be represented among these seven departments. 

(4) The professors of the Standard, College should have a 
college degree or its equivalent; they should instruct in that 
department for which they have had special preparation. 

(5) The library of thé Standard College should contain at 
least 5,000 volumes. 
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(6) The laboratory equipment of the Standard College 
should be sufficient to carry on work in physics, chemistry and 
biology. The equipment should represent at least $5,000.00. 

(7) The number of hours of work a student should be re- 
quired to carry a week in the Standard College should be at 
least sixteen; ordinarily not more than twenty. 

(8) The Standard College should require no professor to 
carry more than sixteen hours of teaching a week. 

As one and two had already been adopted at previous meet- 
ings, the only discussion regarding them was by way of explana- 
tion. In number three there were only four departments speci- 
fied because these are found, as a matter of fact, in every Catho- 
lic college. The remaining three are left to the choice of the 
institution itself. 

It was asked whether a professor who was engaged in teach- 
ing college work could likewise devote a certain amount of time 
to a preparatory subject in an institution where the preparatory 
department and the college department are combined. For ob- 
vious reasons it was considered that this could be done. 

Number four and number five were passed as they stand. In 
number six it was suggested that the term “general science” be 
substituted for “biology”. Number seven was accepted as stated. 

Number eight was accepted as given with the understanding 
that the word “ordinarily” be inserted after the word “carry”, 
for it was suggested that in certain lines of work a professor 
might easily be engaged more than sixteen hours a week. 

With these modifications the recommendations for the Stand- 
ard College were accepted by the College Department of the 
Catholic Educational Association. 

There was a further question raised regarding the matter of 
sanction. Has the College Department the power of sanction 
in reference to these requirements? Can the College Depart- 
ment, in other words, exclude from membership those who do 
not, within a specified time, meet the requirements here given? 

Time did not permit a further discussion of that question, so 
the matter was held over until the next convention, when it will 
he presented in detailed form, 
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There seems to be no doubt that the College Department has 
the power of sanction. The only question seems to be, how 
it may be employed to the benefit of Catholic education. 


After the requirements of the Standard College had been 
voted on, Fr. Tierney, S. J., asked if there was any sanction 
for these, if the College Department could enforce them, and 
not consider any college a Standard College unless it fulfilled 
these requirements. To this question an affirmative reply was 
given. This response evoked the following remarks from Father 
Hehir of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


DISCUSSION 


V. Rev. M. A. Heuir, C. S. Sp., Duquesne University, Pittsburg, Pa.: 
Reverend Chairman and delegates, I must be brief in my remarks as 
we have to finish here and go to the General Meeting in a few minutes. 
I wish to refer to the legislative power of this Department, and to 
the requirements for the Standard College. With reference to the first, 
I beg to differ with the opinion just expressed, that we have power to 
enforce colleges to adopt these requirements. The Educational Associa- 
tion has never assumed any legislative power; consequently the College 
Department cannot enforce its decisions. The Annual Report of the As- 
sociation in its Introduction clearly states this: “The Association was 
organized as a purely voluntary society and has always retained this 
character. It has never assumed any legislative power, and it has never 
sought to impose regulations on any of its members. The members 
present at its meetings do not commit their institution, order or diocese 
to any proposal or suggestion % 

Besides it would not be feasible to enforce legislation on colleges. 
How could it be done? Could the Executive Committee of the College 
Department go and visit our colleges? What right have they to do so? 
Who would defray the expenses? How would they be received in the 
various institutions of the country? We cannot, therefore, pretend to 
any legislative power whatsoever. 

As regards the units of entrance and the minimum number of hours 
for the Standard College, we all hail this plan as mapped out for this 
Department, and we wish every college in the country to adopt it as 
soon as possible. But we must not lose sight of the fact, that this 
Standard College is the ideal for many of our institutions, and we must 
encourage and give time to the smaller colleges to work up to this 
ideal. They are all doing the very best they can. Then we must 
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bear in mind that these units and the number of hours required for 
graduation are already fixed in many States. This is true for the eastern 
States, especially New York and Pennsylvania, where high school and 
college work is regulated by the State in order that young men about 
to take up professional studies may get credit for work done in schools 
and colleges. 


Let us endeavor to raise our colleges to the standard requirements 
so carefully and intelligently mapped out by the Standing Committee of 
the College Department, but let us avoid going beyond our sphere in 
attempting to enforce our decisions on colleges, for we have no right to 
do so. Our Department cannot -exercise any legislative power, and even 
had we the right and authority to do so, it. would be unwise and unprac- 
tical to:attempt to impose our views on colleges or college men. 


Rey. M. J. AHERN, S. J.: The requirement of at least seven depart- 
ments with seven professors giving their entire time to college work, 
is to be understood, I take it, in the sense that more than seven pro- 
fessors may be engaged in the work of any one college, even though some 
of them may not be engaged exclusively in the work of that. college; 
provided always that the aggregate work of all these professors shall be 
equal to the work of the “exclusive” seven required by the plan under 
discussion. Thus many of our Catholic colleges with high school depart- 
ments attached, may easily meet, and are meeting, this requirement. 
However, it is eminently desirable that this doubling up, even when the 
equivalent of seven exclusive professors is met, be reduced to a minimum. 

I do not imagine that the words “exclusive time,” should be taken 
to mean that no college professor should do any outside work what- 
ever. If they were so understood, very few colleges in the land would 
be able or willing to meet the requirement. College professors all over 
the country do large amounts of outside work in the way of professional, 
advisory and consulting work, lecture courses, literary work, and so 
forth. This is understood among college professors and is looked 
upon as a legitimate extension of their college activities. 


The question has been raised as to whether or not the Christian 
Doctrine hours should be included in the sixteen hours per week which 
is the minimum required of a student in a standard college. My per- 
sonal belief is that it should not be so included but that it should be 
added to the sixteen hours. I believe also that it should be credited 
towards a degree. My reason for not including it is that in a Catholic 
college, religion is an additional requirement, to which there is no 
equivalent in State or other courses; and we should have at least as 
good a content of secular studies in our Catholic standard college as the 
non-Catholic standard college. ; 


It should be clearly understood that the maximum of sixteen hours 
of teaching a week for a professor in the standard college refers to 
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lecture hours primarily; to recitation hours if they demand preparation 
similar to lecture-hour preparation; and to laboratory hours on the 
basis of two hours laboratory supervision to one lecture hour, I be- 
lieve this is the standard procedure in the American college. 

We must always remember that these requirements have in view the 
normal conditions in our colleges. Extraordinary conditions may be 
allowed to set aside these requirements, but only as long as the extraordi- 
nary conditions prevail. By extraordinary conditions, I would include 
the death or serious illness of members of the college faculty, ex- 
tension of old courses and opening of new ones, large increases in the 
number of students, necessitating division of classes into sections, and 


so forth. 


Rev, E. F. Garescue’, S. J., St. Louis: It may be weil to emphasize the 
face that credits for catechetical work may be counted in. . Indeed, it 
seems that giving and counting these credits will be a decided encourage- 
ment to some scholars to study their faith. Certainly where credits are 
not given for catechetical work, pupils have been found to conclude 
in many instances that the subject is of no great importance, and in 
practice they will often neglect it, Human nature is, after all, prone 
to follow the line of least resistance, and even students for the priest- 
hood have sometimes confessed that the prospect of an examination 
has helped them carry out their resolutions of diligent study. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY 


REVEREND BROTHER BERNARDINE, F. S. C., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
COLLEGE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The exposition herewith offered is not so exhaustive as the 
title of the subject would seem to call for; nor is it meant to 
be so. The necessity of keeping within the narrow time limit 
set by the occasion obliges me to veer away from the intensive, 
analytical mode of treatment which the subject demands, and 
to keep closely to its broader synthetic implications. From this 
latter point of view I believe the actual mode of treatment ac- 
cords fairly well with the title chosen. Accordingly, the follow- 
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ing propositions are assumed to be true, and that, for the 
reasons subjoined: First, there is a philosophy of history; — 
asserted as true because derived from, and included in the a 
priori judgment “there is nothing without a reason for it!” 
Second, there is a personal Supreme Being who is the Creator 
and Preserver of the universe, and whose attributes as such 
Creator and Preserver are manifested to mankind under the 
special aspect of providential guidance. In consonance with 
this truth, every creature in this world has its assigned final end 
and is actually directed thereto in accordance with the all-regu- 
lating plan set by the Supreme Ruler of the universe ;—asserted 
as true, because the proofs thereof are established in and by 
the Science of Natural Theology, and are further confirmed by 
the truths of Supernatural Theology. 


Accepting these postulates as fundamental principles in the 
philosophy of history, the immediate object of this exposition 
is to enunciate as clearly as may be the law of Divine Provi- 
dence, especially as related to mankind, and to apply it to the 


solution of the philosophico-historical problem connected with 
the rise and development of the Romano-Teutonic empire of 
Charlemagne. Holding therefore by the truth that this world 
in which we live is the work of an all-wise personal Being, and 
that all men are endowed with powers of body and mind suita- 
ble to the attainment of the high destiny intended for them by 
this same Being, it is reasonable to infer that real and defi- 
nite relations exist between the causal powers of man regarded 
as an intelligent, self-determining agent, and the effects he 
produces under the conjoint conditions of his personal freedom 
and the concurrence of the all-perfect efficient Cause, God, — 
through and by Whom, all creatures live and move and have their 
being. Combining then, in thought, human personality with 
the conditions which govern human activity as the latter is 
related to the primary cause of all activities, and then, positing 
the dependent nature of all contingent causes, we can discern 
in the general plan of the universe of which our world is a part, 
clear evidences of adaptation and design. These evidences 
connote the operation of a law, which, from the nature of the 
case, must govern not only the particular, isolated events and 
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occurrences that affect the lives and conduct of individual men, 
but extends likewise to the vast, accumulated experiences which 
constitute the background of all the great historical movements, 
and mark the achievements of men and nations at every stage 
of their progress on the road to social prosperity, freedom, and 
true civilization. 

Looking at the manifestations of design as coincident with 
the manifold actions and events recorded in history, and regard- 
ing the effects themselves as dependent upon the cooperatior. 
of the Creator! with human beings regarded as_ secondary 
causes in the scheme of intelligent action, and therefore, as 
capable of being rightly interpreted in terms of an actually 
existing Providence, the law which expresses the rationale of 
a divine and a human agency in history may be formulated 
thus: 

Historical events constitute a collection of effects which have 
for their immediate causes the volitions of human beings 
primarily actuated by God, the First Efficient Cause of all that 
exists and acts. Every action that conforms to right reason is 
positively willed by the Creator and contributes to the true 
welfare of him who elicits it, and to the external glory of his 
Creator.2, By inference, all such actions promote the true 
progress of individuals, of nations, and of all mankind towards 
the final end ordained of God. In this view, what is called 
civilization has its norm of perfection, a certain adaptability to 
aid men along the lines of moral action that correspond with 
the designs of Divine Providence. Every action, however, 
that is opposed to the positive will of God, is nevertheless per- 
missively willed for ends worthy of His Infinite Wisdom; no 
number of such actions can defeat the final end God has in 
view; indeed the very misuse of man’s free-will which such 
actions imply, serves, indirectly at least, to further the final end 
intended by the Creator in regard to the general good of the 
human race. 

All the actions of men are willed by God, either positively 
or permissively with a view to the external manifestation of 


1Cf. St. Thomas, Contra Gent. III. 67-70. 
2 Boedder, Nat. Theology, pp. 383-387. 
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His internal perfection. The corollary to this law is: All 
rulers and administrators in Church and State should work in 
harmony for the material, social, and moral well-being of the 
people over whom they have authority. For this purpose they 
should cooperate as partners in a common task in the upbuild- 
ing and maintenance of those social institutions and organiza- 
tions that have for their object the promotion of civil order ia 
the State, and the conservation of the true religious interests 









of the people. The manifold contingencies that arise in the 





history of all peoples, involving the countless variations of in- 





dividual purposes and modes of personal action; the complex 
racial, national, and social relations that have sprung up with 
the ever-changing conditions of historical environment; in a 
word, all that has been thought out and wrought into the ex- 
perience of the human race since its advent upon this earth, 
comes under the operation of this law of Divine Providence. 








In the relation which came to be established between the 
popes and the emperors under the Romano-Teutonic polity, 
evidences of a providential guidance can be found in the fact 
that the scheme of government as contemplated by its founders 
and promoters recognized the moral principles of wisdom and 
justice as being the essential bases of the dual authority wielded 
by: the ruler. Good order in the State and the moral progress 
of the people were to be secured under the conjoint action of 
the head of Christendom and the head of the empire: the former 
was acknowledged as the stipreme authority in all matters 
relating to the welfare of the Church and its members, while 
the latter was to have an equally plenary authority and juris- 






diction in respect of the purely political concerns of the empire 
and the well-being of its subjects. The doctrine that the Church 
is a divinely founded institution of which the Pope as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter is the supreme guide and ruler, gives the 
key to the understanding of the historical crisis which brought 
the Church into direct relation with the new empire that was 
built upon the ruins of the old pagan empire of the Caesars. 
This same doctrine likewise explains how these relations issued 
in an enlarged conception of the Pope’s power as the chief con- 
servator of the civil order of the Roman State, as well as the 
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proper guardian of its moral and religious interests. The 
people and their rulers, from the emperor down to the meanest 
of his subjects, knew quite well that it was due to the Church 
that the empire had not been buried in hopeless ruin. 

Thus it came about that the head of so beneficent an institu- 
tion was regarded by all classes with the deepest veneration 
and gratitude; in consequence of this regard, he was invested, 
in thought at least, with a dignity and prerogative superior 
even to that of the imperial office. Why it was thus may be 
gathered from a study of the conditions under which the 
Church was originally established and her doctrines propagated. 

The spectacle of an institution that grew in power and in- 
fluence the more it was proscribed, that drew to its bosom con- 
stantly augmenting numbers despite the most cruel persecu- 
tions, must have impressed the pagan Romans with a strong 
sense of its resistless power. The failure of the proscriptive 
policy to check the “strange superstition’ was no doubt one 
of the chief reasons why the Christians were allowed some 
respite, at times, from the torments to which they were usually 
condemned. Thus in the reigns of Antoninus, Alexander 
Severus, and Nerva, the fury of the persecutors was abated, 
but only to break out anew with redoubled severity. Finally, 
after more than two centuries of cruel sufferings, the Church 
emerged triumphant, and the prophecy of her glorious future 
was emblazoned on the cross that presaged. the victory of the 
as yet pagan Constantine over the tyrant Maxentius. 

On his accession to the throne, he was baptized. Gratefully 
acknowledging the divine interposition in his favor, he united 
his efforts with those of the Pope for the establishment of 
public order and peace throughout the empire and the protection 
of the Church in the prosecution of her saving mission. Then 
began that wonderful era in the development of the politico- 
religious status of the Church and its head as connected with 
the imperial person and office. The successors of Constantine 
had many good reasons for fostering in themselves and their 
subjects the most reverent and sympathetic feelings towards the 
Church, for signs of danger to the very existence of the empire 
were daily increasing throughout the imperial domain. The 
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weakness of some of the emperors, the folly of others, and the 
turbulence of the people generally, forecast the downfall of the 
old juridical and social polity which had been upheld in a great 
degree by the might of the Roman arms. The invasions of the 
fierce Huns and Vandals, the Goths and the Saxons, swept away 
the decaying barriers of the Roman law and filled the mid- 
countries of Europe, and even remote Spain and Gaul, with 
widespread desolation and the horrors: of lawless violence. 

In this extremity the Church proved herself equal to the 
tremendous task which these desperate conditions imposed upon 
her and the imperial authority. Pursuing her primary mis- 
sion—that of saving men’s souls—her missioners went forth 
under the direction of the sovereign pontiff to rescue the hap- 
less inhabitants from the vengeance of the barbarian conquerors 
and from the political and moral destruction that was threaten- 
ing the whole empire. They, too, invaded the lands that had 
been laid waste by the ruthless hordes; but they came, not 
armed and surrounded with the invincible legions of the 
empire, nor clothed in the trappings that proclaim the pomp 
and majesty of kings. They came, armed only with the Gospel 
of Christ the Lord, and with the blessing of His Vicar, the 
Pope. They won those fierce tribesmen to the Catholic faith, 
tamed their lawless passions, and led them into the paths of 
peace and justice; they trained them to the practice of the 
gospel precepts, and inculcated with their religious teachings, 
just concepts of personal rights and duties, of humanity and 
freedom, and of the true bases underlying political and social 
prosperity. By thus taking in hand the moral and social re- 
generation of the barbarian nations and bringing it to a suc- 
cessful issue, new and closer bonds of union and cooperation 
were formed between the Pope—now become the saver of 
nations as well as the recognized Father of christendom, and 
the successive rulers of the Romano-Teutonic empire. 

From that memorable Christmas day in the year 800, when 
Pope Leo III. crowned and anointed the Frankish king em- 
peror of the Romans, Charlemagne concentrated his great 
talents as a legislator and ruler on the execution of a mighty 
project: The restoration of the Greek, or eastern division of 
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the empire to unity with the original western Roman empire. 
He desired thereby to guarantee the perpetual and paramount 
authority of the Church leagued with that of the empire for the 
continued peace and prosperity of christendom. This splendid 
conception is a factor of the first importance to the right under- 
standing of the reign of Charlemagne as related to the subse- 
quent politico-religious history of Europe, and indeed, of the 
world. Throughout the fourteen years of his reign he labored 
with unremitting energy to promote the best interests of the 
Church, as well as of the empire. He drew up an excellent 
code of laws, supervised both the lay and the ecclesiastical 
officials of the State, and extended liberal patronage to the 
learned, many of whom he invited to his court. It is true that 
his grand political ideal failed of the consummation which his 
tireless labors in its behalf deserved. Failure came, however, 
not because the project of a universal Christian empire was in 
itself chimerical, but rather because his successors lacked the 
wisdom and the moral discernment that distinguished the great 
ruler who had set his mind upon proving that he was, in truth 
all that he professed himself to be—by the grace of God, 
Charles, king and ruler of the realm of the Franks, devout de- 
fender and humble auxiliary of the Holy Church of God. 


After one hundred and fifty years of political broils and re- 
ligious dissensions, the grandeur of Charlemagne’s ideal was 
illustrated in the policy and conduct of Otto I. This restorer of 
the fallen fortunes of the empire was a worthy successor to, 
and executor of the splendid bequest which Charlemagne made 
to Christian civilization. Observing strictly the provisions of 
the capitularies, he initiated many ecclesiastical and civil reforms. 
The result was that the dignity of the imperial officials was re- 
stored and their influence for good increased in every part of 
the empire; the prestige of the Bishops and the clergy was 
emphasized and their flocks reclaimed to the practice of their 
religious duties. The spirit of reform which animated this able 
emperor was exemplified in a yet more striking manner in the 
person of the heroic Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII., heir to the 
teachings and traditions of that great seminary of the mediaeval 
reform, the monastery of Cluny. Raised to the Papal dignity 
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at a most critical period, he at once undertook a complete schemc 
of ecclesiastical reformation. Coming into conflict with Henry 
IV. he vigorously repelled the attacks of this aggressive ruler 
upon the rights of the Church and the spiritual supremacy of 
its head. Despite the indignities heaped upon him by the 
emperor and by many princes and ecclesiastics, he at length 
liberated the hierarchy and the papal office itself, from the servile 
condition into which it must have fallen if he had not defeated 
the arrogant pretensions of the emperor. The fearless pontiff 
was at length driven into exile, where he died. He nevertheless 
accomplished in great part, what he intended. 

The Papacy was again raised to the preeminent position 
which it had occupied in the reigns of Otto I: and Henry III. 
The succeeding popes were thus enabled to carry forward the 
work upon which Gregory and these illustrious emperors had 
spent themselves; thus, too, did they come within measureable 
reach of accomplishing the design which Gregory and the great 
founder of the Hohenstaufen dynasty endeavored to realize, 
namely, that all the Christian nations should form together a 
united world-empire having for the pledge of its perpetuity a 
system of law and government in which the imperial power 
should be joined with, and be suported by, the Pope, as the rep- 
resentative of Christ on earth. That it was never fully realized 
was due to the incidental obstacles put in its way by certain 
popes and emperors who for the time being lost sight of or 
neglected to use, the proper means of forwarding the work en- 
trusted to them; factors quite intrinsic to the design were 
introduced by the papal as well as by the imperial authority, 
evidently in view of advancing the immediate personal or politi- 
cal interests of the parties concerned. A case in point was the 
attempt of Otto I]. to make the Pope a vassal of the empire; 
another, the attempt of Frederick II. to consolidate Italy with 
Germany; a third, the overthrow of Frederick’s son, Manfred, 
as King of Italy, by Urban IV., and the introduction of a new 
dynasty in the place of the Hohenstaufen in the person of 
Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. King of France. 

Some historical critics attribute what they are pleased to call 
the “failure of the plan” to its idealistic character. We are told 
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that the whole scheme was quixotic, unworkable, and therefore, 
foredoomed to failure. This judgment, however, is not sub- 
stantiated beyond question when put beside the actual facts of 
the case; for the scheme was in actual operation in the reigns 
of Otto I., Otto III, and Henry III.,-and that, too, with highly 
beneficial results, both to the empire and to the papacy. The 
execution of the design was based upon the dual combination 
and cooperation of the imperial and the papal authority. The 
imperial authority, however, was to be subject to the papal 
authority in all matters affecting the religious and moral inter- 
ests of the empire and its subjects. The independence of and 
supremacy of each authority in its proper domain was mutually 
recognized, not only in theory, but in the actual administration 
of ecclesiastical and civil affairs; the theory of conjoint authority, 
with separate jurisdiction, was carried into effect quite uni- 
formly. There were indeed some deviations from the true lines 
of achievement. These irregularities may seem to give some 
color of truth to the assertion of certain authors, to the effect 
that the scheme was destined to fail of permanent realization. 
Such deviations are plainly marked in the moral aberrations of 
Popes Benedict IX and John XII.; in the unjust and impolitic 
course pursued by Frederick Barbarossa and Henry IV., and-in 
the unscrupulous acts of Philip Augustus of France, Edward I., 
Edward ITI., and King John of. England, in respect of their 
covenants for securing the independence of the popes and the 
supremacy of their lawful authority within the royal domains. 
Thus the permanent and unbroken application of the theory was 
thwarted likewise by the personal quarrels and political dissen- 
sions of which it was the occasion, not the cause. The principle 
underlying the design was and still is politically sound and adapt- 
able to the true ends of organized government, to the political 
stability and the moral progress of nations. 

If we differentiate between the character of the particular 
acts which are not properly referable to the higher standard 
which those great men set for themselves in their main enter- 
prise, we shall find just reason for concluding that God’s provi- 
dential care of men is seen in the course of the events which 
marked the alternate progress and decline of the great enter- 
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prise, and in the actions of those who bore the chief part therein. 
The spiritual and moral good of the people was the central idea 
which the popes and emperors, working together, aimed to 
actualize; in religious principles and high Christian motives the 
design was conceived and prosecuted. To accomplish the 
divine will by the works of justice and charity, was the guiding 
rule of those great empire builders; and such an idea compatible 
as it is with the essential truth of things in the order of human 
intelligence, must have had its warrant in the divine good 
pleasure, and was manifestly therefore a proof of the divine 
action in moving the wills of these rulers in Church and State 
to undertake the great design. In claiming that the actions of 
the persons who prosecuted this great design correspond in their 
general trend to the criteria of the morally good in human con- 
duct, I do not mean to say that no moral defects can be found, 
for example, in the personal character and particular acts of a 
Gregory, a Charlemagne, an Otto I., or a Boniface VIII. In- 
deed we should be attempting to prove too much were we to go 
on the assumption that all the persons that had to do with the 
execution of so gigantic an undertaking were actuated in every 
instance by the highest moral considerations. We freely grant 
then that some actions of the popes as well as of the emperors 
and their cooperators in the plan, were not morally right and 
just. By no means does it follow, however, that the moral 
excellence of their motives, intentions, and actions, taken as a 
whole and as related to the main purpose were morally de- 
fective.* 

In the case of the wrong actions done under the influence of 
bad motives and intentions, it is quite beside the issue to regard 
them as involving their authors in moral guilt, unless indeed it 
can be shown that such accompaniments and the succeeding acts 
were clearly apprehended as bad and actually chosen as the 
means of attaining the desired good end. Again, we must not 
confuse the evil effects consequent upon the pursuit of the scheme 
with the moral disposition of the persons engaged therein; 
neither should we conclude that the design itself was bad be- 
cause its prosecution was followed by certain evil effects, unless 


1Cf. Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, Lect. XIII, p. 363. 
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indeed such evil effects could have been foreseen and being thus 
foreseen were nevertheless formally chosen as means, or intended 
as an end. To reason otherwise would be to confound actions 
properly directed to intrinsically right ends with the evil con- 
sequence to which even the best of actions not infrequently 
give occasion. 

The many disorders and abuses with their resultant evils for 
the Church and the empire, which sprung up in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, cannot be fairly regarded as affording proof 
that the plan was radically wrong; at most they but emphasize 
the fact that a cause good in itself can be utilized to serve un- 
worthy ends when committed to the care of unscrupulous men. 
The design itself was one of the grandest that could engage the 
thoughts and quicken the energies of enlightened and generous- 
minded rulers. That it did not inspire certain popes and em- 
perors is proof of the moral indisposition of the agents in question 
to execute a lofty moral purpose. Contrasting this state of 
moral personal unfitness with the intrinsic excellence of the de- 
sign itself, we may well advert to the significant comment of 
Dr. Pastor: “An imperfect setting does not affect the intrinsic 
worth of the jewel, nor does the golden coin lose its value be- 
cause it passes through impure hands.” Certainly the desire for 
universal Christian unity—the dominating note of the great 
enterprise—did not beget the obtrusion of unworthy candidates 
into the papal chair; nor did it cause the scandal of the “Great 
Schism”; it did not excite the unseemly quarrels and rival con- 
tentions of the popes and emperors about their respective rights 
in the dual combination of secular and religious authority. These 
unfortunate conditions were the parasitic evils that grew and 
flourished in the dark caverns of human passion and were 
transplanted by ruthless hands into the fair garden of virtuous 
and noble aims, which the heirs of Charlemagne’s and [.eo’s 
ideal had labored to enlarge and adorn. 

Be it granted that the design as prosecuted by its authors 
showed in many instances that moral perverseness rather than 
virtuous zeal for a great cause, actuated its advocates; it does 
not follow that these excesses of certain popes and emperors 
prove that the design was incapable of realization, much less 
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that the attendant and subsequent evils were caused by actions 
of the popes and emperors that had immediate reference to the 
moral character of the great design. The pragmatist critic, 
however, believes that he can always lay his hand upon the per- 
son or persons whose acts brought on the specific evils lamented. 
Going on the principle, guocumque modo rem, he treats as of 
no account in the total sum of events the incalculable number 
of actions contributed to that mighty total by the millions of 
people who were contemporary with certain popes and emperors, 
and those done by the other millions that lived in the succeed- 
ing centuries, all of whom had some part, however undetermined. 
in furthering or in opposing the consummation of the grand 
design. Looking upon the effects of human action as mere 
phenomena—a chain of individuated activities traceable, as he 
thinks, to some good or bad consequence proceeding from some 
well-defined antecedent personal action, he reaches the follow- 
ing novel conclusion: The aggregate of an indefinitely large 
number of human beings is to be assigned to a relatively small 
number of persons taken apart from the total in which they are 
combined; and that the moral responsibility of each individual 
of the smaller group is determined by the remote results 
achieved by the whole multitude. Finally, that the responsibility 
as thus determined, is itself the determinant factor in appraising 
the moral value of the individual man’s intentions and actions. 
The absurdness of such an inference indicates at once the falsity 
of the underlying assumption and the radical weakness of phe- 
nomenalism as an aid to the philosophical interpretation of 
history. 

In this connection it may be proper to answer as best we may 
the query of the earnest student of history, who, accepting as an 
undeniable truth the existence of Providence, is nevertheless 
perplexed as to how any worthy cause such as that here con- 
sidered—one that involves the question of personal responsi- 
bility—can eventuate in moral evils, and yet not be related as 
cause is related to effect. To such a query we may answer in 
this wise: That they are not so related is, in itself a striking 
evidence of the perfection of the ways of Divine Providence; 
for we should expect, in fact, to find due perfection in the laws 
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which an All-wise Ruler has ordained for the government of 
His world. Now, considering the complexities of human life, 
the manifold thoughts, desires and purposes of mankind, the 
struggles, moral, mental and physical, of untold millions in the 
ever-shifting environment of political and social revolutions, all 
combining to produce an endless variety of cross purposes, 
we do find, nevertheless, convincing evidence of the aforesaid 
perfection. We find it in a mode of government which meets 
the actual exigencies of mankind in this world of changing 
activities. It gives free scope to human thought, and free will 
within the limits which right reason sets as the approved rule 
of human conduct; it approves the good and rebukes the evil 
that men do, On the other hand, that law does not hold men 
responsible for the effects consequent upon man’s acts, when 
such acts are done under the terms which right reason dictates. 


Plainly then, the alleged relation between good personal causes 
and ultimate bad effects is not verified, either on the d priori 
ground of providential guidance, nor yet on any legitimate in- 
ference from the actual facts of experience. To him, however, 
who will insist that many grave evils attended the execution of 
the great design, such as the scandal of the “Great Schism,” 
and the prolonged strife between the popes and the emperors, 
and that such concomitants prove the folly of the design and 
the moral deficiency of those who attempted to realize it, one 
may give a satisfactory solution of the implied doubt as follows: 
God’s action in the field of historical events, as elsewhere, is 
necessarily adapted to the essential demands of human nature, 
and therefore to the exigencies of the social conditions under 
which men may happen to live. Accordingly, God grants to all 
men the actual use of the moral freedom that belongs to them 
as rational beings. Now, if God, Who is infinitely wise, deems it 
meet and just to allow some admixture of evil actions with the 
good actions of men engaged in the pursuit of some worthy end, 
then surely there can be no reasonable ground for validating the 
given objection; it is inadmissible therefore as an argument, 
for it is based upon the intrinsically false premise that there can 
be no positive good element in the actions or the designs of men 
when any moral defects accompany, or follow the exercise of 
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their proper rational activities. On the admittedly true hypothe- 
sis that there is a Divine Creator and All-wise Ruler of the 
universe, we must admit that no just or righteous cause, 1. e., 
one involving the moral, religious, and social welfare of nations 
and of mankind, can ever wholly perish from the earth, even 
though it may appear to be overborne by the weight of accumu- 
lated evils; for, in the words of St. Augustine: Deus omnipo- 
tens nullo modo sineret malum aliquod esse in operibus suis, nisi 
usque adeo esset omnipotens et bonus, ut bene faceret etiam de 
malo, (Enchir. caput II). 

It is true that in the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty disas- 
ter overtook the scheme; the union of the papacy with the empire 
was dissolved and with it the political integrity of the projected 
universal Christian State. The splendid hopes of an Otto I., 
a Henry III., a Gregory, an Innoceent II., and a Boniface VIII. 
were rudely shattered. But the vital principle which made that 
union possible survived the shock of the “interregnum” with its 
sequel of crime and bloodshed under the “robber barons.” It 
survived, because being rooted in truth and justice it could not 
perish. Apparently crushed out of existence it emerged again 
from amid the ruin wrought by a hundred warring factions, to be 
reclothed with something of its pristine dignity and power and to 
mingle its declining glory with the rising splendor of the house of 
Hapsburg. 

From the days of Hildebrand mighty forces have conspired to 
defeat this great enterprise. Under the pretext of defending 
the liberties of the newly born European States, or, of re- 
sisting the papal invasion of the temporal rights of princes, 
the feudal overlords and their dependents, ambitious kings and 
crafty ministers of State, made common cause against the Church 
and its defenders, the sovereign pontiffs. In the Renaissance 
period the progress of this great idea was impeded by the 
pseudo-reformers and their secular allies, in the name of pure 
religion; by scholars, in the name of science; by the humanists, 
in the name of arts and letters; by philosophers and jurists, in the 
name of law and justice, and by innovators of every class and 
degree, in the name of liberty and human enlightenment. From the 
Renaissance onward to our own day the principle has been con- 
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stantly attacked by the champions of absolutism and liberalism 
alike, while the legionaries of rationalism and positivism, of deism 
and agnosticism, have waged unrelenting war against its defend- 
ers. In these latter times those who dare to lift their voices in 
its behalf are branded as stupid reactionaries; the enemies of all 
progress; fanatical worshippers of a Church autocracy that 
would hurl back the advancing lines of civilization into the abys- 
mal darkness of mediaeval superstition. 

The stability of this great idea amid the storm and stress of 
a thousand years is one of the most amazing facts in the world’s 
history. Those who regard this singular exhibition of spiritual 
power at work throughout all the political and social vicissitudes 
of so long a period as if it were. but a mere chance coincidence 
in the march of historical events, are far from giving any sat- 
isfactory account of this strange phenomenon. Such critics 
would have us believe that the facts of history afford no clue to 
the rationale of things which have a direct and most intimate 
relation to the political, social and religious interests of mankind. 
A little reflection will show us that this way of dealing with the 
principles underlying historical causes is inadmissible. 

Philosophical historians are at one in declaring that ideas tend 
to become concretely realized in characteristic institutions. Ac- 
cordingly, right ideas of social and government relations when 
conceived by high-minded men, as was the case with the mediae- 
val emperors and popes, tend to issue in a polity that is well 
adapted to secure the true ends of society and government. On 
the other hand, false ideas of those relations will become con- 
crete in some form of political, or social institution that runs 
counter to the best interests of men as members of society and 
of organized political States. This observation gains confirma- 
tion when put beside another truth of philosophy itself. False 
theories of law and government when applied to the actual con- 
ditions of the political life of a people, enter upon an endless 
round of changes; they shift and vary according to the external 
conditions of times, places, and persons; they are made to sub- 
serve the passing whims and fancies of the restless factions that 
are wont to spring up at times of public trial, or they favor the 
personal peculiarities and passions of the ruling powers in 
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Church and State. This compliant servile spirit, this ready ac- 
ceptance of persons and disregard of righteous principles of ac- 
tion, reveal their internal falseness, be they disguised never so 
artfully. As Bossuet says of the shifting character of sectarian 
doctrines, they are variable—therefore, they are not true. 

It is not thus, however, with the grand principle that was em- 
bodied in the world-polity of Charlemagne and the mediaeval 
popes. The Romano-Teutonic empire as such, is now num- 
bered with the relics of the dead and buried past; but the spirit 
which sustained it in being, down to a little more than a century 
ago, has not ceased to actuate the minds and hearts of the most 
progressive thinkers, and the wisest leaders of men in our own 
day. In all civilized lands statesmen are to-day discussing the 
question of World Federation and universal arbitration. All 
are agreed that the true basis of such schemes is the recogni- 
tion by all governments and peoples of the binding power of 
the moral law on the consciences of men. Thus, all uncon- 
sciously, men are to-day appropriating the very principles upon 
which the mediaeval popes and emperors laid the foundations 
of the Romano-Teutonic empire. They are, in fact, contemplat- 
ing the formation of a world-wide State which shall exemplify 
the influence of a politico-moral authority capable of overruling 
each unit of the federated whole, and thus maintaining a 
solidarity that shall perpetuate the reign of peace and good will 
among the nations. What is this insistent demand for the crea- 
tion of a supreme arbitral authority to settle international diffi- 
culties but a reversion to the mediaeval type of government 
which had for its cardinal principle the union of all the European 
States under the controlling power of a supreme judicial au- 
thority joined to with that of an imperial authority for the peace 
and proseprity of Christendom? . 

Herein we may discover a parity of principle and aim that 
points to the substantial agreement of this latest world policy 
with that of its mediaeval exemplar. So we are brought face to 
face in these latter days with a most impressive illustration of 
the tremendous power of a great moral idea, which has worked 
its way down through all the vicissitudes of a thousand years of 
historical changes, to reappear in the role of a newly discovered 
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principle of contemporary progress. The spirit of the time, pro- 
fessedly opposed to all that savors of reverence for the Ages of 
l‘aith, has nevertheless adopted as its own, the very principle 
which was embodied in the truly Christian polity of the popes 
and princes who, as the event proves, planned and built better 
than they knew. And now behold: The stricken nations of to-day, 
cowering under the fearful chastisement that has befallen them, 
are at last beginning to acknowledge that their long-dreamed-of 
hope for the advent of better days will be realized only when 
all peoples are united in the bonds of lasting concord through 
the means which their forerunners of those Christian times em- 
ployed in their grand enterprise. Never was the compelling 
power of a great truth better displayed than it is to-day, in the 
conviction of the world’s accepted leaders that all historical 
events past and present are making for the consummation of 
that one “clear purpose” which can be seen, faintly indeed, but 
with full outline, in the grasp that men have upon the truth that 
an ever-watchful Eye is upon the thoughts and ways of men, 
and that a Divine Ruler guides-and directs all things according 
to the eternal fitness of His designs with regard to the human 
race. This purpose as apprehended in the present order of ex- 
istence, is commonly spoken of as the conscious realization of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man; and its con- 
crete expression in the characteristic historical movement of our 
age is the actual tendency of leading thinkers to combine, and 
labor in combination for the moral and social regeneration of 
mankind. 

Now the expression of this conviction, the great moral and 
social unification now in progress, when viewed side by side 
with the connotations inherent in the Romano-Teutonic polity, is 
at once a witness to the principle of providential design, looking 
to the preservation of society through the ministry of the Chris- 
tian State, and an implicit admission of the fact that our age has 
drawn its grandest inspiration from the mediaeval conception of 
world government. To ensure the reign of peace, freedom and 
justice throughout the world by an appeal to the principles of 
moral righteousness backed by the agencies of religion, morality, 
and education as the vital forces of modern civilization, is the 
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high aim of present-day workers in the cause of World Federa- 
tion; these substantially were the ends to which those mighty 
State builders of the Middle Ages directed their efforts. 

I conclude, then, that the survival of this world-idea with the 
positive testimony to the truth of the principles upon which it is 
based which contemporary thought affords, constitutes in itself 
a sufficient reason for accepting the design as objectively good 
and right. Now if it is true and good, it has its reason for 
being such in the Supremely Efficient Cause. This Cause must 
concur in the actions of men in a necessarily perfect way; con- 
sequently it must also direct the individual, and the collective 
activities of all men in such wise that they work together for 
the fulfillment of His All-Perfect Will. In particular, the cause 
here in question bears historical evidence of its intrinsic truth 
and of the righteous motives, intentions, and aims of those who 
sought to give it a permanent place in the social and political 
life of the nations. It follows therefore, that it is of God; and 
is to be reckoned as an actual historical revelation of that aspect 
of the divine power and goodness which we call Providence. 
The continuity of this directive power, its final purpose as re- 
spects the creation and conservation of the human race, and 
finally, the relation in which men stand to Divine Providence, are 
implicity contained in the law as already enunciated. 

In the historical movement to which I have applied the law, 
its practical workings have been fairly illustrated. This experi- 
ment is not, however, per sc, a proof that the law as given is of 
direct universal application. As a matter of fact nevertheless, it 
is of universal application, and must be so if the hypothesis 
upon which the law depends is objectively true; but the hypothe- 
sis is true, because as already noted it is derived from principles 
that are themselves fundamental truths in the science of Nat- 
ural Theology. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. MatrHew J. Watsu, C. S.C.: A reading of Brother Bernardine’s 
scholarly paper on the philosophy of history, naturally suggests two 
questions: What is philosophy, and what is history? It is not that the 
questions remain unanswered in the paper, but it seems to me that the 
theory of the interpretation, or philosophy of history, as so ably out- 
lined by Brother Bernardine, would strike home with greater force had 
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definitions of philosophy and history been advanced, definitions suf- 
ficiently broad to force acceptance by those who deny the presence of 
tue Divine will in the directing of human affairs, and yet so restricted 
in their application as to reject the charge that we are trying to so 
rearrange our notions of history as to make room for the fanciful inter- 
pretations of many modern scholars. Only a few years separate us 
from the time, when the writing of history, using the term in its 
strict sense, was a perfectly farcical performance. A real history must 
not only give the answer to the question “What happened?” but must 
l:kewise tell why things happened as they did. 

The unrest of the sixteenth century resulted, as we know, not only 
in religious changes, but in many instances in a changed attitude towards 
past events. The time following the reformation was rife with his- 
torians. These historians, with minds embittered by religious prejudices, 
then gave to the world what has come to be its secondary sources for 
the study of the mediaeval period. In many of those histories facts 
were woefully distorted, and the “why” of all this disorder was found 
in the inherent evil of the Church, as they viewed it. But the faith 
that prompted such erroneous interpretations of the early Church’s his- 
tory, was a variable thing. As time went on non-Catholic writers, free 
to swerve in their religious beliefs, were likewise free to vary in the 
interpretation of the “why” of history. To-day a man cannot win a 
place as a writer of history if he dares to distort the known facts. 
It is a poor business policy. Publishers do not want it, and the students 
of the world, groping after truth, detest it. In the interpretation of 
history, however, there is still a great diversity of opinion. A variable 
law is not a safe standard by which to test the past actions of men, 
and just so long as men continue to shift from one standard to another, 
so long shall we have different explanations for the reasons of things 
now catalogued as history. 

A perusal of present-day historical publications, makes clear one 
fact, —the almost complete absence of a Divine Providence in the direc- 
tion of human affairs. I have in mind an article by one of our leading 
students of history, in which he seeks to find a reason for the happenings 
of the past,—a brilliant, dazzling presentation of the subject, but 
pathetic, in so far as he forgets, or dares not see, in the all-knowing 
mind of God, a reason for the events, which when tested by modern 
critical methods, appear to be unexplainable. 

At the present day there are a number of quasi-plausible theories that 
attempt to offer an explanation for what has gone before. We have 
the mythological, the falsely-called philosophical, the economic, the ma- 
terialistic, and a number of other interpretations of history, each want- 
ing in the idea of a Divine Providence. In the application of any one 
of these theories, truth suffers. As the supporter of one of these theories 
marshals the facts of history before him, a process of elimination takes 
place. It is much the same as often happens in a chemical analysis. As 
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each new test is applied, something is abstracted from the object o 
the experiment. In trying to make facts fit fancy, it is possible for th: 
most unscrupulous upstart of the past to find justification and even 
glorification. As a matter of fact, this is what has taken place in the 
treatment of many phases of history, particularly in the instances cite: 
by the author of to-day’s paper, as well as in the period of history 
included in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This is strikingly) 
true of the great generality of those who try to interpret Church history 
in the light of pure economic reasoning. Men who sneer at divine 
revelation have little warrant to pass judgment on the things of God 

The acceptance of the theory, as expressed by Brother Bernardine, as 
I understand it, does not call for a rejection of interest in things 
human. The impress of human agencies is ever present in history. It 
is our wish, merely, to establish a co-relation between these human 
agencies and the mind of (God, faith in what our Church teaches of 
Divine Providence. The advocates of a materialistic interpretation of 
history, with its consequent rejection of the supernatural, might well 
turn to the gospel of St. Matthew and read there of the “lilies of the 
field how they grow; they labor not neither do they spin,-—and of 
the grass of the field, which is to-day, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, God doth so clothe; how much more you, O ye of little faith. (Mt 
6:8, 28-30.) “For in ‘Him we live and move and are.” (Acts 7:2.) 


Rev, Patrick Cummins, O. S. B.: The tone of Brother Bernardine’s 
paper gives me courage to express a “pious thought.” That is, I wish 
to give his principle an application which I cannot prove to be valid but 
which I strongly feel to be true. Sixteen years ago the enlightened 
ruler who then sat on the Papal throne, dedicated, not the Church only, 
Lut the whole world, to the Sacred Heart of the God Man. Dare we 
affirm that this solemn act of dedication was but an idle ceremony? If 
not, if on the contrary we feel that the representative of Christ cannot 
extend his consecrating hand to the limits even of the non-Catholic 
world without that world showing signs of consecration, may we not 
piously and truly believe that one of these signs is the growing desire 
for world federation? If Catholics accept this view, they will watch 
the world federation movement with interest and sympathy. They need 
not be blind to the extravagances that mark some of the supporters of 
the movement. ‘But they will see shining out through all such extrava- 
gances the gathering rays of a consecrated circle of light whose center 
is Christ on earth. Divorce, be it even so neutral or even friendly, 
cannot be the ultimate relation between the spiritual and the temporal. 
And let us not underestimate the power we each can wield in re- 
establishing the nuptial union between them. 

You will recall that the world-dedication of 1899 originated, as the 
great Leo himself testified, in the humble soul of a Good Shepherd nun, 
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called Sister Mary of the Divine Heart, who lived as mother of poor 
Magdalens in Porto, Portugal. May we each in our measure imitate 
her gospel of doing what God wants, everywhere and always, doing it 
sweetly and energetically and untiringly, and our lives like hers will be 
so many shining pathways of light along which the world will step by 
step climb upwards and onwards till it rests at the feet of Jesus. 
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PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1915, 2:30 P. M. 


The opening session was held in the Assembly Hall of the new 
Cathedral School. Prayer was said and the hymn “Come Holy 
Ghost”, was sung. The President, Rev. John A. Dillon ad- 
dressed the members present. 


ADDRESS. OF REVEREND JOHN A. DILLON 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Parish School Department 
of the Catholic Educational Association is held at a time when 
public education is subjected to criticism, sometimes reasonable, 
at other times unreasonable; sometimes constructive, at other 
times destructive; criticism of the “purpose, administration, 
curriculum, teaching methods and results.” There is a dissatis- 
faction, a discontent, not only on the part of parents who are 
unable to couch their complaints in pedagogical terms; not only 
on the part of manufacturers and business men who are ever 
looking for immediate and practical results, but on the part of 
educators as well. The American public seem to be disappointed 
in their schools. In these days we hear much about a super- 
ficiality, “too much surface and too little depth”; much about 
an “overloaded curriculum”; we hear that “the schools are 
coddling the children’s moral fibres”; that the “children are 
taught to play for knowledge instead of working for it”; we 
hear much about “an experimentation or tinkering with the 
mind of the child in the bewildering succession of reform move- 
ments”; we hear that “the schools are doing very badly the 
work of equipping children to play their part in life”; that “the 
graduates are lacking in the energy and will to succeed”; we 
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hear’about the “solemn futility and waste of the elaborate process 
which we call education”; we hear that “a large portion of the 
graduates of the public schools seem to have learned too little 
from their schooling”; that “large employers of labor find that 
the public schools are not doing the effective work they once 
did in the fundamental subjects of education”; that “the average 
graduate of the public schools has a smattering of many sub- 
jects but a thorough grounding in none.” In order to give 
force to such statements a comparison is not unfrequently made 
with the excellent work done in the parochial schools; but even 
where there is no expressed comparison we profit by the arraign- 
ment. 

It would indeed be unbecoming a great body like the Catholic 
Educational Association to emphasize statements of this nature. 
These facts are brought out not for the sake of invidious com- 
parison or empty laudation, but for our encouragement — to 
spur us on in the path so steadily pursued from the beginning. 

When the parochial school system was inaugurated in the 
United States, the early leaders of the movement grasped firmly 
the true principle of education and insisted on the importance 
of fundamentals in the elementary grades. Those who succeeded 
them never swerved from this principle. In the midst of re- 
forms and experimentation and child-study and methods with- 
out end, they perceived more and more clearly the wisdom of 
the judgment of these pioneers. These facts, I said, have been 
brought out for our encouragement; but they put before us, 
likewise, it seems to me, the dominant note in the conventions 
of the Catholic Educational Association. While conscious of 
defects in our system and ever ready and keen to adopt improve- 
ments if at all workable, we have held fast to what tradition 
and the experience of centuries have shown to be indispensable, 
if substantial and permanent results are to be achieved. By 
never swerving from our allegiance to this principle in the past, 
by insisting on the essentials, while ready to adopt changes in 
accidentals, we have made great strides forward and have at- 
tracted the attention and exacted the praise even of unwilling 
admirers. 

But in these days, when because of the glamor of progress 
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so-called, “prudent conservatism is at a discount”, there is « 
temptation for us to break away from the ancient moorings. 
Were we to do so it would be with no other result than to place 
us in a position where real progress would be no longer possible. 
All our advancement, most striking indeed in the last decade, 
has been due to our adherence to the principle of conservatism 
— that fundamentals must not be materially weakened; that true 
progress to-day consists not in weakening but in strengthening 
fundamentals. Those who have broken away from the ancient 
moorings have lost sight of the true goal of elementary educa- 
tion. Ours would very likely be the same fate, and the words 
which Mr. Taft so earnestly and so forcibly addressed as a 
warning to the Superintendents of Public Schools in the Cin- 
cinnati convention, might then with equal truth be applied to us: 

“You are feeding children of twelve and fourteen years of 
age with university subjects. You are putting the child’s head 
in the clouds, forgetting all the time that his feet are not on 
the ground.” 


It was moved and seconded that Committees on Nominations 
and Resolutions be appointed. The motion was carried. 

The following were appointed as a Committee on Nominations : 
Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, S. M., New Orleans; Brother Albert. 
Chaminade College, Clayton, Mo.; Brother Edward, F. S. C.. 
Manhattan College, New York; Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Fort 
Wayne; Rev. J. E. Flood, Philadelphia. 

The following were appointed a Committee on Resolutions: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, St. Louis; Rev. A. V. Hickey. 
3oston; Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, Albany, N. Y.; Brother John 
A. Waldron, Chaminade College, Clayton, Mo.; Brother Ig- 
natius, St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Ky. 

The opening paper was read by Brother Albert, S. M.. of 
Spalding Institute, Peoria, Ill., on “The Content of the Curricu- 
lum”. The paper was discussed by Brother Edward of Man- 
hattan College, and others. 

The next paper was on “The Teaching of Christian Doctrine 
to Public School Children”, by Rev. William Costello, pastor of 
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St. Charles’ church, Charleston, Jl]. There was discussion of 
the paper by Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph. D., pastor of Our 
Lady of Lourdes church, New York City; and by Rev. E. F. 
Garesché, S. J., of St. Louis. 

General discussion followed, and the meeting adjourned at 


4:30 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1915. 


The President opened the meeting with prayer at 9:30 A. M. 
Bishop Lawler was asked to speak to the teachers, and in a 
few heartfelt words he expressed his pleasure in taking part in 
the sessions of this annual meeting, and he encouraged the teach- 
ers in their splendid work in behalf of the Christian education 
of the young. 

The opening paper was by Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, Superin- 
tendent of Parish Schools, Albany, N. Y., on “Commercial 
Classes in Our Elementary Schools: Are They Worth While?” 
Brother G. Philip, F. S. C., Cumberland, Md., Rev. William W. 
Lawler of Newark, N. J., and Rev. S. E. McMahon of Chicago, 
discussed this paper in all its phases. 

A paper on “Supervision by a Teaching Principal” was read 
by Rev. John E. Flood, of Philadelphia. Discussion followed, 
by Brother Hilary, C. F. X. of Bardstown, Ky., Brother An- 
thony, F. S. C., of Kansas City and Brother Gerald. 

The third paper was read by Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, Su- 
perintendent of Parish Schools, Boston. The subject was, “The 
Importance of Special Teachers for Backward Children.” 

The discussion was carried on by Rev. James C. Byrne, St. 
Mary’s church, St. Paul, Minn., Professor Wm. McAuliffe, 
Cathedral Colege, New York, with closing discussion by Father 
Hickey. 


At noon the meeting adjourned. 
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THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY I, IQ15. 


The session opened at 9 A. M. The subject of the first paper 

s “Helping Pupils to Discover Their Aptitudes’, by Rev. 
Lawrence Yeske, S. M., of St. Mary’s College, Dayton, Ohio. 

The discussion was given by Rev. Myles McLoughlin, S. J., 
and Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J. Father McLoughlin’s discussion 
was considered in the light of an independent paper, and is so 
published in the Report. 


The second paper was on “A Method of Teaching Bible His 
tory’, by Brother Sylvester, F. S. C. 


Owing to the absence of Rev. Patrick Sloan, there was no 
formal discussion of this paper. 


The Report of the Committee on “Uniformity of Grammatical 
Nomenclature”, was read by Rev. John A. Dillon, Chairman of 
the Committee. 

It was moved and seconded that the Report of the Commit- 
tee, together with the paper read by Father Dillon at Atlantic 
City, be printed by the Association, and sent to the members. 
The motion was carried. 

His Grace, Archbishop Ireland, paid a visit to the Depart- 
ment, and spoke to the audience. He said that for the future 
of religion in America we rely on the Sisters, Brothers, and 
pastors in charge of our schools. He also spoke of vocation 
to the religious life, and urged that special effort be made in 
the schools to promote congregational singing. 

The Committee on Nominations, through Rev. J. E. Flood, 
made the following report: 

We place in nomination the following: 

President — Rev. J. A. Dillon, Newark, N. J. 

Vice Presidents — Rev. Joseph D. A. McKenna, Reechixe, 
N. Y.; Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rev. Michael 
Larkin, New York. 

Secretary — Rev. Augustine I. Hickey, Boston, Mass. 

Members of the General Executive Board — Rev. Thomas 
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|. Larkin, S. M., New Orleans, La.; Brother John A. Waldron, 
S. M., Clayton, Mo. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee — Rev. 
John E. Flood, Philadelphia, Pa.; Brother Ignatius, C. F. X., 
Norfolk, Va.; Brother Philip, F. S. C., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Brother George Sauer, S. M., Dayton, Ohio, Brother Edward, 
F. S. C., New York. 

Rev. F. W. Howard was called to the chair. Other nomina- 
tions were called for. There being no nominations from the 
floor, the nominations, on motion, were closed. The Secretary, 
by the direction of the Department, cast one ballot for the nomi- 
nees, who were declared elected officers for the ensuing year. 

Father Dillon, on taking the chair, thanked the members for 
the honor. to himself and associates, in their election, and ask- 
ing the cordial cooperation of all, pledged his earnest efforts 
to continue the splendid work done in past years in this Depart- 
ment, 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the following report, 
which was adopted by the department: 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. The Parish School Department views with great satisfac- 
tion the manifest increase of interest and devotion to the educa- 
tional purposes of the parish school system. The department 
gratefully acknowledges the tremendous debt of Catholic schools 
to the loyalty and self-sacrifice of pastors and religious teachers. 

2. There is a growing demand for Catholic elementary edu- 
cation. As a necessary means to the attainment of this earnest 
desire of our Catholic people, the Department looks for a con- 
tinued increase in the number of religious vocations. The Chris- 
tian character of the teaching staff is the basis of the Catholic 
system. The Department threfore urges as an essential con- 
dition of progress and success the fostering of religious vocd- 
tions among the young men and women of the present genera- 
tion. 

3. The Department recognizes the splendid efforts made by 
religious communities to give solid and effective training to can- 
didates, preparing for the teacher’s work. A review of con- 
dition in religious novitiates makes clear that those responsible 
for the training of novices are meeting intelligently and success- 
fully normal school problems. The Department therefore 
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heartily commends these efforts and emphasizes the need of un- 
remitting zeal in the development of an efficient teaching stafi. 

4. Realizing that music is a means most inspiring for the ex- 
pression of religious faith and sentiment, the Department reconi- 
mends the teaching of uniform hymns, liturgical and otherwise 
approved, in the parochial schools. A knowledge of Church 
music, thus obtained, will help to bring about the beautiful custom 
of congregational singing in our Catholic churches. 

5. In the training for secular knowledge the essentials must 
be secure. The elementary school assumes the responsibility of 
furnishing the child with those elements of knowledge which 
are the true foundations of future progress. The fundamentals 
make up the most precious portion of the child’s school heritage. 
The Department urges constant attention and care in the teach- 
ing of this all-important knowledge in the elementary schools. 

6. The Department recognizes that wherever children are 
grouped, there will be differences in the time and method of 
progress through the grades. Fully conscious of the rights of 
each individual pupil, the Department earnestly recommends 
that careful study and close thought be given to the interest 
and welfare of all retarded and backward children in the system. 

7. Furthermore, the Department recommends the encourage- 
ment and establishment, through Catholic endeavor and under 
hae auspices, of night classes, to give Catholic youth op- 
portunity for further self-improvement and to withdraw them 
from the dangerous associations of non-Catholic night schools. 


A hymn was sung, and the meeting adjourned. 


F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary, pro tem. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


CONTENT OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


BROTHER ALBERT, S. M., SPALDING INSTITUTE, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


No one thoroughly alive to the educational situation confront- 
ing us to-day, but realizes the importance of intimately acquaint- 
ing himself with the causes that have produced this ferment, 
this feverish activity in every department of education. We 
are almost overwhelmed with literature bearing on a variety of 
topics directly or remotely connected with some phase of child 
training, such as the problems of retardation and of elimination, 
of the feeble-minded, the backward, and the supernormal child, 
the question of vocational and industrial training, surveys in 
education, measurements of efficiency in methods of teaching, 
economy of time in education, the standardization of programs, 
the “six-six” plan, etc. Nor is this activity confined to those 
directly connected in a professional way with education; people 
in every station of life seem alive to questions relating to child 
training. Almost all prominent magazines, even’ such as are 
not primarily devoted to education, have a section reserved for 
articles of a pedagogical nature, and all our leading newspapers 
give space to discussions bearing on this same subject. The 
people at large have gone education mad, and from all sides 
persistently and insistently clamor for a higher degree of effi- 
ciency in the quality of the yearly output of our schools, so that 
there is danger for the coming generation of Americans of 
becoming pedantic and over-educated. 

Among the questions most widely and intensively discussed, 
none has received greater attention than those bearing on the 
elementary phase of education, and more particularly those con- 
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nected with problems of program revision in our elementar) 
and secondary schools. In a recent questionnaire sent out by the 
Bureau of Education to all the State departments of education, 
in reply to the query: What is the most pressing need or 
problem in your State? eleven States called for some degree of 
reorganization in the program of studies for the elementary 
schools. Moreover, we need but glance at recent bulletins of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, at the papers read in the 
various conventions of the National Educational Association and 
in those of our own Catholic Educational Association, to realize 
that this question is indeed a vital one, and that its consideration 
at the present time is certain to be productive of much good. 


The phase of this question assigned to me to present to you 
is “The Content of the Elementary School Curriculum.” For 
a thorough comprehension of this topic it is essential to define 
the term, elementary, as used in reference to education. Elemen- 
tary education, subjectively considered, covers the period of 
the child’s life until the dawn of its teens, and may be designated 
as the formative period. Objectively considered, elementary 
education embraces the various subjects of knowledge to be 
imparted and the methods to be used in the training of the 
child’s budding faculties. It may be well to note from the very 
outset that in studying the scope of an elementary program, its 
extension in years depends upon the individual child. Hence, 
no arbitrary limit can be set, though taking the normally de- 
veloped child as a standard, educators generally place this limit 
at twelve years of age. In our country, with its cosmopolitan 
population, we meet in our schools the child of the native-born 
citizen side by side with that of the foreign-born, the immigrant 
child, the feeble-minded, the backward, the child of educated 
and that of uneducated parents, —all potent factors that must 
be considered in defining the curriculum of an elementary school. 
Hence the question of the number of years to be devoted to 
elementary education does not enter into the discussion of my 
topic as much as what should be the ends and aims of that 
education. 


As the true and only aim of all education should be the de- 
velopment along right lines of all the faculties of the soul and 
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the powers of the body, especially the formation of mind, heart, 
and will, or efficiency, culture, and power, so in elementary educa- 
tion we must strive to foster this same aim. Hence, we should 
train the child to think, to love or despise, to judge; that is, 
we must cultivate in the child, 1. Habits of right thinking, 
forming ideals that portray the true, the virtuous, the charitable, 
the generous, as opposed to the dishonest, the vicious, the selfish, 
the narrow. 2. Habits of training the affections to love the 
good, the pure, the moral, and to despise the wicked, the vulgar, 
the immoral. 3. Habits of correctly judging the intrinsic value 
of the acts that make for right living, to weigh well the con- 
sequences of each act, and to establish upon a sound basis the 
rules that should guide. the conscience in the performance of 
such acts. 

Various attempts have been made by educational writers to 
define the aims of elementary education. Thus Paul H. Hanus 
tells us that “the special aims of elementary or early education 
are: I. To nourish the mind of a child through a course of 
study which should comprise an orderly presentation of the 
whole field of knowledge in its elements, and thus acquaint the 
pupil with the world in which he lives and the civilization into 
which he is born, and of his own relations to them, including 
his duties and his privileges. 2. To guard and promote his 
normal, physical development.” According to McMurry “the 
child should develop so that he will respond efficiently to the 
essential demands of his social environment and of his own 
individuality.” According to Rousseau, “the aim of education is 
to mature and cultivate the child’s instincts and capacities and 
prepare him for a broad manhood and general efficiency.” Ac- 
cording to Pestalozzi, the aim of education should be “the 
harmonious development of all the powers”, and Herbart states 
that “the ultimate purpose of instruction is contained in the 
notion, virtue.” The one great defect in all these definitions is 
that no recognition is made of the final needs of man, as 
religion is totally ignored. Could some of these definitions be 
made to include the demands of religion they would be more 
worthy of our consideration. . 

If we turn now to the objective phase of education, to the 
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curriculum or program of this department, constantly bearing 
in mind that its prime object should be to impart a knowledge 
of the elements of such subjects as may reasonably be compre- 
hended by the average child, we are confronted by a situation 
that calls for a careful analysis of the causes that produced this 
condition of affairs. A glance at the history of education shows 
us that among the ancients elementary education, extending over 
a period of six years from the ages of six to twelve, embraced 
the teaching of reading, writing, spelling, grammar, composi- 
tion, language lessons, arithmetic, geography, and _ history. 
Around the 16th century we have the renaissance period, during 
which education received a great impetus, due to a more plentiful 
supply of text-books resulting from the invention of the art 
of printing. This period marks the establishment of Jesuit 
schools in France, of the high schools in Germany, and of the 
grammar schools in England, while educational theories tended 
towards humanism with its interest in the past, towards realism 
with its interest in the emotions, and towards naturalism with 
its interest in the world of nature. Prominent among the edu- 
cators of these times who directly influenced elementary educa- 
tion we might mention Gerald Groot, the founder of the Brethren 
of the Common Life, St. John Baptist de la Salle, whose order 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools devotes itself especially 
to primary education, Johann Amos Comenius, who advocates 
the division of school life into three periods of six years each, 
Philip Melanchton, “the Preceptor of Germany,” who drew up 
the so-called Saxony School Plan, Jean Jacques Rousseau, the 
apostle of materialism, Heinrich Pestalozzi, the exponent of 
sensations, percepts, and concepts, Johann Friedrich Herbart, 
the champion of apperception, and Herbert Spencer, the dis- 
seminator of utilitarian doctrines. As all these educators favored 
a six-year elementary program, we now come face to face with 
the causes that molded our present-day eight-year program. 

In an able paper read at the Pittsburgh C. E. A. convention 
by Brother John A. Waldron, S. M., on the subject, “Influences 
that Have Helped to Form and Shape the Eight-Grade System,” 
the various causes that have extended the former six-year 
elementary course to eight years are extensively treated. It 
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will suffice to direct your attention to the main causes: admin- 
istrational needs, compulsory school laws, economic conditions 
of the family, requirements of higher schools, local industrial 
needs, children’s welfare societies, and labor unions. Hence, 
if we examine the content of the present-day elementary pro- 
grams in our country, we will find one of the following three 
types in evidence, depending on local economic, social, profes- 
sional, or industrial conditions: 


Type 1. Content to serve as a basis for the elementary 
processes of education. 

Type 2. Content to serve as a basis for the preparatory 
processes of secondary education. 

Type 3. Content to serve as a basis for the finishing processes 
of education. : 


It is self-evident that though the basic elements that make up 
each of these three types are similar, there must of necessity be 
a variance in the scope of the work assigned to these types. 
However, the following programs are fairly representative of 
each of them: 


Program for Type 1. Reading, writing, oral and written 
spelling and composition, elements of grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, history of the United States, and vocal music. 

Program for Type 2. Reading, writing, oral and written 
spelling and composition, elements of grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, history of the United States, hygiene, physiology, 
nature study, elementary drawing, and vocal music. 

Program for Type 3. Reading, writing, oral and written 
spelling and composition, grammar, literature, arithmetic, 
geography, history of the United States, civics, mechanical and 
free-hand drawing, hygiene, physiology, general science, vocal 
and instrumental music, and study of current events. 


The question that now presents itself is, which of these three 
types of programs ought to predominate. It is rather difficult 
to reply to this question in a manner satisfactory to everyone, 
as the needs of the various sections of our country, local condi- 
tions, time-honored customs and traditions, all deserve due con- 
sideration. The advocates of a return to the former six-year 
elementary school course will naturally sponsor Type 1 or 2, 
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and the arguments in support of their cause are daily gaining 
greater weight. According to their view, the first three years 
of elementary school training should embrace merely the 
mechanics of education, the study of the three R’s, — reading, 
writing, and the four fundamental operations of-arithmetic. The 
next three years should be devoted to reading as applied to 
language lessons, geography, and the history of the United States, 
together with a study of the principal facts in connection with 
these branches, as also the mastering in arithmetic of common 
and decimal fractions, of denominate numbers, and of percentage 
with its simple applications. Furthermore, they claim that the 
present eight-year elementary system ends just at the age when 
the child grows restless, is forced to change schools, and becomes 
of legal age to procure employment, — three main causes that 
influence it to stop its schooling. The “six-six” plan bridges 
over these difficulties, for at twelve years of age the child’s 
nature craves for a change, its natural aptitudes can find applica- 
tion, the differentiation of its tastes can be considered, it can 
prepare for vocational training, and it can be allowed some lati- 
tude in its choice of electives. 

Of course, all these arguments are effective only in so far as 
we consider the elementary a preparation for secondary and 
higher education. If we are advocates of Type 3 program, in 
which we require the elementary school to produce a finished 
product, we can readily see that the scope of the work to be 
assigned must have a much wider range. Right here the ques- 
tion becomes a most vital one. In communities composed prin- 
cipally of the poorer working classes, whose children through 
economic causes rarely have the opportunity to advance beyond 
the elementary grades, the tendency will naturally be to give 
greater scope to the branches taught in these grades. It seems 
to me, however, from the data I have been able to gather, that 
the adoption of Type 3 program should be the exception, as 
even in localities where the above-named conditions prevail there 
is a marked tendency on the part of even poor parents to afford 
their children every opportunity for continuing their schooling 
beyond the elementary grades. 

Programs of Types 1 and 2 can be completed in six grades 
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with the normal child, and in a well planned, well directed school. 
This means that the majority of children will have completed 
their elementary education at the age of twelve or thirteen. 
Compulsory laws compel their attendance at school at least until 
the age of fifteen. The two additional years can meet the de- 
mand of Type 3 program, but then this program is. no longer 
elementary in character. Secondary work should begin at this 
period and ought to aim either for equipping Type 3 program, 
or introducing Types 1 and 2 to a thorough secondary school 
course. The important point I wish to emphasize is, that purely 
elementary work should be done in the lower six grades while 
the child is strong in memory and imitation and not yet developed 
in reasoning and analysis. 

Hence, we can restrict our present discussion to the study of 
what should be an ideally constructed course of study for the 
elementary school with reference to the secular branches of 
learning, as throughout this entire paper I am limiting myself 
to the scope of the profane studies in the elementary curriculum. 
Evidently, then, such a course of studies must be perfectly 
adapted to the needs of modern life, and harmonize with the 
child’s growth in capacity and experience. In other words, we 
must seek the essential elements of an elementary curriculum 
and the essential content of each of these elements. Therefore, 
whatever is too difficult for the average child to comprehend, 
or what is not essential for the great majority of such children 
to know, should be eliminated. 

Now, it is surely patent even to the most casual observer that 
many of our elementary school programs as at present con- 
stituted, are overloaded with an amount of excess baggage, — 
subjects that would be difficult to class as elementary and content 
that is not strictly essential. As an illustration of such a 
program, I select one at random which is in operation in one 
of our larger towns, leaving you to judge whether serious, 
thorough, and efficient work can be expected from its applica- 
tion. This program includes the following topics: reading, 
language lessons, spelling, formal and applied grammar, com- 
position and theme writing, literary analysis, memory selections, 
study of classics, elocution and debating, arithmetic completed 
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to progressions, algebra up to quadratics, plane geometry, physi- 
ology, hygiene, physics, nature study, geography, history of the 
United States, civics, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
geography of commerce, general history, mechanical and free- 
hand drawing, elements of manual training, plain and ornamental 
writing, vocal and instrumental music. 

All this array of subjects evidently shows that secondary work 
is being attempted in a school that is elementary in classification, 
organization, administration, and teaching methods. It seems 
to me that a simple remedy for this condition of affairs would 
be to make this program stand for that of a six-year elementary 
and a three-year junior high school, a change that would necessi- 
tate merely the addition of one more grade, and would present 
but few difficulties in administration and organization. How- 
ever, this is merely in the nature of a suggestion, as the point 
I wish to bring out is, that a program such as the above can 
surely not be styled elementary, and hence some remedy should 
be sought for this apparent inconsistency. 

In face of such an extensive program, I would submit to 
your consideration what, in the opinion of many prominent 
educators, is a suitable program for an elementary school, con- 
taining the minimum essentials on the basis of the best current 
practices and experimentations that have given the most satis- 
factory results : — 

1. Reading. Give special attention to correctness of pro- 
nunciation, naturalness of expression, and intelligent interpreta- 
tion. At the completion of the course the child should be able 
to read fluently at the rate of two hundred words a minute, and 
to reproduce after one reading at least fifty per cent of the ideas 
contained in a four hundred word passage. 

2. Writing. Aim at correctness of form and legibility. At 
the completion of the course the child should be able to write 
legibly at the rate of eighty letters a minute. 

3. Grammar. Impart a thorough knowledge of the parts of 
speech, of their relation to one another, and of the rules of 
simple syntax. At the completion of the course the child should 
be able to avoid, both in speech and in writing, gross errors in 
grammar, having become familiar with the following grammatical 
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principles: (1) proper as contrasted with common nouns; (2) 
the possessive of nouns; (3) the formation of the plural; (4) 
the inflections of pronouns; (5) the uses of the relative pro- 
nouns; (6) the cardinal and ordinal numerals; (7) the com- 
parison of adjectives; (8) verbs as to kind, number, tense, and 
voice; (9) adverbs as distinguished from adjectives; (10) 
idiomatic uses of prepositions and conjunctions; (11) placing of 
modifiers; (12) double negatives; (13) syntactical redundance; 
(14) the sentence as a unit. 

4. Spelling. Insist on both oral and written, with recourse to 
the “old-fashioned” spelling book, and give a thorough knowl- 
edge of the rules of spelling and syllabication. At the com- 
plétion of the course the child should be able to spell correctly 
at least ninety per cent of the words commonly used in the home 
and, school vocabulary. 

_*5. Composition. Aim to have the child express clearly and 
consecutively, both in speech and in writing, ideas with which 
it is entirely familiar. At the completion of the course the 
child should be able to compose a letter for general purposes 
that is correct in form and language, and to write in clear and 
connected English a reproduction of a simple narration or de- 
scription. , 

6. Anithmetic. Impart a thorough knowledge of the four 
fundamental operations, of common and decimal fractions, of 
denominate numbers, of percentage with its simple applications, 
and of simple interest. Special attention should be given to 
reasoning, with recourse to the “old-fashioned” mental arithmetic. 
At the completion of the course the child should be able to work 
accurately and with reasonable rapidity any problem bearing 
on the simple apptications of any of the above-named topics. 

7. Geography. Insist on a general knowledge of world 
geography, and on a more intimate knowledge of the geography 
of the United States and of the child’s own native State. At 
the completion of the course the child should be able to locate 
the capitals, the commercial centers and the principal commercial 
waterways of all the countries of the world, and have a general 
knowledge of the occupations, commerce, industries, and modes 
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of life of the various nations, together with a more intensive 
knowledge of these same topics in reference to the United States. 

8. United States History. Require a general knowledge of 
the most. important events in our nation’s history, laying less 
stress upon dates and mere facts, and more upon the causes and 
results of these events and upon the leading persons and factors 
connected therewith. At the completion of the course the child 
should have a fair knowledge of the history of the establishment 
and progress of the early settlements, of the causes and results 
of the principal wars, of the leading events in the administra- 
tions of our presidents, and of recent developments in the history 
of our nation. 

9. Nature Study. Endeavor to combine this study with that 
of geography, such as reference to climatic conditions of a 
country, the fertility of its soil, etc. Insist upon a general knowl- 
edge of the causes of the phenomena in nature and of the cul- 
tivation of the leading agricultural products of the State. At 
the completion of the course the child should be able to give 
a clear explanation of the principal physical phenomena and 
have a general knowledge of plants and trees, especially those 
of its locality. 

This is, in brief, a suggestive outline for the content of an 
elementary school program which seems to meet fairly well the 
twofold requirements set down in this Department: namely, that 
whatever is included in any elementary subject should (1) be 
reasonably comprehensible to children between the ages of six 
and twelve; and (2) minister to the social needs common to 
ordinary American children. I believe that after a careful 
perusal of the above program you will be convinced that it can 
be made to produce thorough and efficient work, as its aim is to 
develop not alone the memory but also the reasoning faculties, 
thus making of the child’s mind not a mere phonographic record 
that receives and reproduces without being itself stimulated and 
energized. It will make for better and more intelligent boys 
and girls, ready and able to cope successfully with the problems 
of life and in a more self-conscious way, and what is above all 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished’’, inspiring them with 
a love for self-improvement, instilling into them a desire to ad- 
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vance further along the paths of knowledge, by a thorough ap- 
preciation of the benefits of a secondary, collegiate, and uni- 


versity education. 
DISCUSSION 


BroTHER Epwarp, F. S. C.: Brother Albert’s paper has impressed me 
as the result of a serious study of the question of content in the ele— 
mentary curriculum. Having formulated certain definite principles, he 
proceeds to give in detail the subjects and content of subjects that in his 
judgment must be taught and must alone be taught in the elementary 
school. I think it unfortunate that he viewed the elementary school as to 
the period of instruction not as it is, but rather as he and many others 
would like to have it. As a result, we shall be deprived of the fruits of 
his wide and sage experience until the dawn of that glorious day eagerly 
awaited, when a line shall be drawn at the end of the twelfth year, and a 
step beyond will be the beginning of a new period and a new system of 
instruction. Even should the advocates of the six year elementary course 
succeed in making the changes said to be demanded by psychological and 
physiological principles, it will be many a year before they can hope to 
make such impression on the educational laws of very many of the States 
as to bring about the radical changes desired. Meanwhile, what of the 
content of the elementary school curriculum as at present constituted? 
Next best to getting what one wants, is getting all that one can of what 
one wants, 

Presumably the committee appointed last year to study at length the 
question of curriculum will take account of the demands of the wise, and 
formulate a course of studies based on the need of giving the elementary 
pupil only studies in which he has a conscious motive; only studies that 
he can comprehend and the significance of which he can appreciate. This 
will lead to fundamental changes in all our previous practice in elementary 
work. But, as I have said, this will be a long time coming and ‘mean- 
while our children must study and be taught with as little loss of time 
as possible. Hence I submit with others who have considered the matter, 
that a study of the content of the elementary school as at present consti— 
tuted should determine the following: 


1. The. subjects to be taught. 

The minimum time to be given to each subject. 

Wher each subject shall be taught. 

How much of each subject should be taught in each grade. 
5. The proper presentation of each subject by the teacher. 


- 3 po 


Brother Albert evidently took it for granted that all teaching in a 
Catholic elementary school was to be permeated by the religious spirit, 
but he overlooked putting into his three type programs the subject of 
Christian Doctrine. Yet, no curriculum for our schools can be complete 
or even adequate that has not the subject assigned and a time and content 
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assigned for each grade. Catholic practice must be based, especially in 
this day of questioning and criticism, on sound, systematic, oft-repeated, 
and progressive formal instruction. Hence we must include religious 
teaching in our curriculum not by inference, but by direct and careful 
outline, much as we would do for other, and obviously less important, 
units of the program. 

I was particularly pleased to note that in writing of arithmetic Brother 
Albert made brief but strong reference to his belief in the merits of the 
so-called “mental arithmetic.” Over and over again I have heard men in 
various walks of life tell of the substantial benefit that accrued to them 
from the rapid and vigorous thinking they were forced to do in the old- 
time teaching and tests in mental arithmetic. Monsignor Lavelle, who 
has been for years the guiding spirit of one of the best parochial schools 
in New York, gives jis medal of honor for the. year for the highest 
average in a series of tests in this subject. 

Let us hope that the ideal course to be formulated will not exclude this 
important training in exact, rapid reasoning and calculation afforded by 
this arithmetical work without pencil and paper. 





TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


REVEREND WILLIAM M. COSTELLO, PASTOR OF ST. CHARLES 
CHURCH, CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


From the census of 1910 we learn that there are about eighteen 
and one-half per cent of the total population of the United 
States between six and’ fourteen years of age. If the same 
porportion holds good for our Catholic people of eighteen 
millions, there must be about three and one-third millions of 
Catholic children between these ages. 

The 1915 Catholic Directory gives our Catholic school popula- 
tion, including high schools, orphanages and in many cases 
academies, a little over one million and a half, hence it seems 
that over half our Catholic children, perhaps fifty-five per cent, 
are outside the Catholic schools. It is true that all of these 
will not be without some little Catholic school education. Some 
of them have not begun school as yet; many of the younger ones, 
on account of distance or danger on the way to Catholic schools, 
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are attending a more convenient public school, but will attend the 
parochial school later on. Others will spend a year or two in 
preparation for confirmation at the parish school; perhaps among 
the older ones a few have already had some parochial school 
training. Some will be sent to Catholic high schools, colleges 
or academies; but no matter what allowance we make for all 
these, it seems probable that one-half our children never see 
the inside of a Catholic school. 

A glance at the Directory will show that this lack of Catholic 
school training is not confined to any one diocese or State in 
the union. In our large cities the lack of Catholic school 
facilities is as great as in the country districts. In the dioceses 
and archdioceses with a population of half a million or over 
the percentage of the total Catholic population in parochial 
schools is not as great as the percentage for the whole United 
States by one per cent. The importance of raising these chil- 
dren Catholic for the sake of their own immortal souls and the 
future of Catholicity in this country, needs no demonstration. 
It is evident, too, that many of the “ought to be” Catholics have 
lost their faith because of the lack of facilities for sound in- 
struction in faith and morals. 

What is being done for these children? For examples of 
organized work we may turn to New York, Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. 

In New York the work was begun in March 1913. An appeal 
was made to.a conference of public school principals and 
teachers. All were astonished at the number of Catholic chil- 
dren attending the public schools and receiving no religious in- 
structions. The knowledge that the teachers had acquired in 
their schoolrooms, used in cooperation with the efforts of the 
clergy, was expected to help in solving the problem of bringing 
religious instruction to these children. Much work had been 
done already by individuals but more was hoped from organized 
effort, and the Theta Pi Alpha (workers for God and Country) 
Chapter of the United Catholic Works was the result. The 
special aim of this society is to reach Catholic children as yet 
not reached by any Catholic agency. Its purposes are declared 
to be, First, The establishing of afternoon centers for catechism 
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teaching. Second, The getting together of the children and se- 
curing a sufficient number of teachers. Third, The compilation 
of a census of Catholic children and Catholic teachers. The 
work has the sympathy of the public school authorities; many 
non-Catholic teachers have helped in getting the children to 
attend the instructions, and school principals have remarked great 
improvement in the children’s conduct since the work was begun. 


The Rev. Matthew A. Delaney, Superintendent of Sunday 
Schools, has the duty of beginning the center. He visits the 
pastor, arranges for meetings of the teachers, and if possible 
says a word of encouragement. The teachers get to work to 
locate the children, and as far as possible each teacher takes 
charge of those children whom she has care of during the day. 
As a rule instruction is given on two days of the week from 
3:30 P. M. to 4:30 P. M. and all the work of organization 
and instruction is done outside school hours. At present fifty- 
two schools are taking active interest in the matter and about 
eighteen hundred teachers are members of the Association. The 
work is declared most successful where one of the priests of 
the parish has charge. 

In the pentecostal diocese of Pittsburgh the Missionary Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine is doing a great deal of work 
among the children of the mining towns and coke-producing 
settlements of the diocese. A circular dated February 7th, 1915, 
states that “there are four thousand three hundred and seventeen 
children under instruction in a total of forty-nine missions.” 
There were one hundred and forty-five children prepared for their 
first confession. There were baptized forty-four children and 
twenty adults, either converts or grown up persons who had 
never been baptized. In all six hundred and ninety-two children 
were prepared for their first Communion and ten adults whose 
first Communion had long been neglected were likewise prepared. 
Also one hundred and sixty-six children were prepared for 
confirmation. In sixteen new missions opened throughout the 
year there are a total of fourteen hundred and nineteen children. 

The members of this Confraternity live in Pittsburgh and 
“forty dollars per year pays the railroad fare for a teacher to 
go out Sunday after Sunday for an entire year to teach catechism 
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atid gather up the children and adults in these hamlets and 
places where they are neglected.” More teachers are needed. 
“Instead of seventy-eight, the confraternity can use seven hun- 
dred and eighty at once. And in a few months in a school for 
catechists they can be prepared and assigned to one of the 
missions about the city.” For a lack of teachers and money, 
eleven missions with a total of four hundred and ninety-five 
children, had to be abandoned during the year. This work is 
not confined to teachers as is the case in New York, and is 
done entirely on Sundays. The Catholic children attending pub- 
lic schools in the city are taken care of on Wednesday, Saturday 
and Sunday, and this work is often in the hands of the parish 
confraternities. 

In Chicago the Catholic Instruction League was founded in 
1912. The first class prepared for holy Communion numbered 
seventy-one. “They were a class of Bohemian school children 
who after about four months instruction made their first holy 
Communion on October 6th, 1912. The main purpose of the 
Instruction League is to aid pastors in reaching and instructing 
children who practically can not be reached by the parochial 
schools.” It is similar to the New York plan inasmuch as it 
uses the public school teachers in doing the work, and works in 
harmony with the pastor who is the “Local Director” of the 
center established in his parish. “All the work done is outside 
school hours and away fromi school premises. There must ab- 
solutely, of course, be no proselytizing.” “In places where the 
number of Catholic public school teachers is insufficient to care 
for the children, others are pressed into the ranks. The 
sodalities of Our Blessed Lady should and surely will furnish 
an army of catechists for this world of good work,” says Father 
Lyons, S. J., in his pamphlet on the Catholic Instruction League. 
In centers where there is a parochial school its teachers also are 
pressed into the service. 

The Instruction League finds a fertile field for its endeavors 
in the English-speaking parish with a colony of foreign-born 
Catholics who do not speak English. Many of the children of 
these latter will attend the public schools, grow up without in- 
struction, hecome hopelessly indifferent and marry out of the 
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Church. Its work is also needed in the large parish made up 
entirely of English-speaking or non-English-speaking people 
whose parochial school is insufficient or badly attended, and 
finally in the parish without parochial school. The advantages 
claimed for it are that it can be started and maintained with 
little or no expense; it can be set going in a short time; it is 
an adequate means for reaching the children of a scattered 
parish, for many centers may be started, and it secures the help 
of a band of lay apostles, zealous and anxious for the welfare 
of the children and the glory of God. Invitations are issued to 
the children stating the time and place and day of the instruction, 
the sacrament for which special preparation is being made, and 
are signed by the director and pastor of the church. Printed 
requests for permission to attend the classes are supplied to 
parents to be signed by them and forwarded to the school prin- 
cipals, when the presence of the children is required during school 
hours. 

The Chicago Society differs from the others in that it aims 
to establish centers universally throughout the United States, 
while the others are diocesan, and already it has branches in 
St. Louis, Oklahoma City and Kansas City, Missouri. In all 
these societies the language used by the teachers is English. 
Provision is also made for retreats and missions for children 
and festivities at the end of the terms. The New York society 
provides for apparatus for teaching by means of pictures. 
Everywhere an attempt is made to continue the work during the 
summer season. Besides the activities of these three well known 
societies, much work is also being done by individuals, parish 
confraternities and pastors, in an effort to reach all the Catholic 
children not taken care of by the parochial schools. The Catholic 
Church Extension Society, in its chapel cars and motor chapels, 
is doing the same work. 









Is organization, diocesan, provincial or national, useful or 
necessary in this matter? Organization is. to-day the ery in 
every line of human endeavor, and surely its many advantages 
can be realized in this work of instructing our children. The 
consciousness for each teacher of being one of many doing the 
same work, the facility of producing and procuring better litera- 
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ture so much needed, the standardization of methods, the 
spiritual favors betsowed on such confraternities, are all benefits 
to be derived from organization. As to how that organization 
is to be perfected, hardly comes within the scope of this paper, 
although we may say that perhaps the best way of counteracting 
the influence of active proselytizing societies is a powerful, well 
organized Christian Doctrine Society of Catholics. 

What should be the salient points in the catechising of these 
children ? 

The language should be English. It is the language of the 
country and is of the most general use in sermons, in the con- 
fessional and in Catholic literature. Much of the language of 
the catechism is technical and he who has learned it in one 
language cannot always easily render it in another. Our un- 
settled population is continually moving and there are many 
who do not go to confession because they can not find a priest 
who understands the language in which they learned their faith 
and made their examination of conscience as children. This, 
too, when in the ordinary affairs of life they speak very good 
English. A lack of confidence in his use of English prevents 
many a good Catholic from being a courageous and aggressive 
defender of his faith, and his diffidence and hesitation create a 
bad impression on those outside the Church. 

It is admitted on all sides that the teacher should be competent. 
in professional skill, in tact, sympathy and understanding; in 
knowledge. She must know the things that are to be taught 
and how to teach them, she must know her pupils and how to 
deal with them. Good will and desire to help are not enough. 
Zeal must be guided by correct method and full knowledge. A 
high idea of the dignity and importance of her work, a de- 
termination to overcome its difficulties and disappointments, 
unfailing patience and great charity, are essentials. Doing the 
work of a pioneer and a missionary she must have the courage 
of an apostle. Her pupils are sometimes descended from every 
European race, many of mixed races, bringing the characteristics 
of their ancestry with them, and failure is sure to come to her 
who does not understand and make allowance for these charac- 
teristics. 
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The public school teacher trained in sound methods will be 
eminently suited for this work if she have sufficient religious 
knowledge and is willing to devote some time to preparation. 
Others, too, can be prepared for teaching catechism, but we 
must impress on all who undertake this work, its importance, 
its dignity, its great reward. It is no sinecure or mere recreation, 
it is work and the work of a missionary or an apostle. “They 
that instruct many unto justice shall shine as stars for all 
eternity.” The model for the teacher of catechism in the con- 
tent and method of teaching is Our Blessed Lord, and perhaps 
nowhere do we find His methods better exemplified than in the 
sixth chapter of the gospel of St. John. 

A new truth is to be presented to His followers. A truth 
so extraordinary that it will put their fidelity to a severe test. 
In their traditions or experience there is only one fact that He 
can make use of —the manna in the desert—and as this is 
insufficient, He works the great miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
To arouse their attention and curiosity He escapes from them 
for a day or two and while their minds are still full of the 
miracle of the loaves, He warns them, “to labor not for the 
meat which perishes but for that which endureth unto life ever- 
lasting which the Son of Man will give you.” They ask a sign, 
reminding Him of the manna in the desert. He promises the 
bread from heaven, and when they ask for this bread, He de- 
clares, “I am the bread of life.” When they murmur against 
Him He tells them of the necessity of faith and the grace of God 
and patiently He repeats over and over again the same great 
truth, “I am the bread of life’. He threatens, He promises, 
He repeats, but not in the same form of words, until there is 
no possibility of mistaking His meaning and no one who listened 
there could doubt His intentions. “The bread that I will give 
is my flesh for the life of the world.” Here we have all the 
essentials of true teaching. He stirs up what was already in 
their minds from tradition and experience, directly related to 
the truth about to be taught. With their curiosity and attention 
excited He proposes that truth, He explains it by frequent 
repetition, varying His words each time but always coming back 
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to the same great truth, and finally He compels its acceptance or 
rejection. He makes it a practical determinant of conduct. 

The teacher, too, must take into account the home life and ex- 
perience of her pupils, and teach them by what they know of life. 
The agricultural parables of Our Lord may bring but little in- 
formation to a city child, and so a substitute must be found or 
a lengthy explanation given. What knows he of the wheat and 
the weeds, or of the sower and his seed? Because of changed 
conditions even the dweller on a Montana sheep ranch can hardly 
form a true idea of the “Good Shepherd”. We sometimes hear 
it said that the parable was peculiarly adapted to the people 
among whom Our Lord lived, and more or less unsuited to 
others. Perhaps the reason why some are not impressed by the 
parables is that they have no sound understanding of the terms. 
Truth is always more easily grasped when placed in a concrete 
setting, and the skillful catechist will find for the great truths 
of faith a setting closely related to the lives and experience of 
her children. 

Explanation must follow presentation. The memory cram 
as a system of teaching religion, finds few if any adherents 
to-day. Unsound in principle, it could not produce the results 
in knowledge and conduct expected from it. It is true that 
in matters of faith we need accurate definitions. The his- 
tory of heresies shows the importance of a single word or 
syllable; and for entire accuracy there can be no improvement 
on the words of Our Lord or the definitions of the Church. 
But even in the controversies of the Church, definition was 
arrived at only after years, perhaps centuries of controversy, 
and frequently these definitions are too technical and too learned 
for children, they can be grasped only by mature minds and 
often even then with difficulty. The skillful teacher works up 
to the definition by comparison and illustration rather than down 
from it. She gives it to the pupil only when he thoroughly 
understands its salient features. Memorizing comes only after 
explanation and understanding. [Education in Christian Doctrine 
means guidance in the present as well as preparation for later 
living; or rather the best preparation for the future is living well 
in the present. Hence the teacher must study the present needs 
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of her pupils and help in overcoming present difficulties. All 
that goes under the name of environment, is the teacher’s concern. 
In the home one or both parents Catholic, good discipline or loose 
methods of living, each demands special attention. Catholic or 
non-Catholic companions, everything from sympathy and encour- 
agement to open hostility and derision of the Church, is encoun- 
tered by these pupils and has to be guarded against. Answers 
are to be supplied to the common lies of history, so-called, and 
the ordinary objections and calumnies against the Church. 

City and country each has its peculiar dangers to morality. 
There is no quarantine against bad example. Imitation is at 
work everywhere. To suggest and secure the use of the prac- 
tical means of avoiding sin is one of the best tests of the good 
catechist. The teacher will try to secure the cooperation of the 
home. In most cases when systematic effort is made to get the 
children, one of the notable by-effects, as we may call them, is 
that the parents are also reached. The validation of marriages, 
the return to the sacraments of parents who had been years 
away, the demand for instruction by brothers and sisters past the 
school age, better conditions of living, almost invariably follow 
the better care of the children. The conversion of the non- 
Catholic party to many a mixed marriage has been brought about 
by the study necessary to answer the questions of the children 
under instruction. Whatever help the parents can give should 
be demanded, and never supplied by the teacher unless absolutely 
refused by them. Parental duty well discharged blesses parent 
and child, and the sacrifices it calls for are equally helpful to 
both. 

In regions where Catholics are scarce, the greatest obstacle 
in the way is the indifference of parents. It is but little use to 
try to persuade a boy to go to Mass and the sacraments, if his 
father who pretends to be a Catholic does not do so, and while 
children of a non-Catholic father seem to have some understand- 
ing of their duties as Catholics differing from those of’ their 
father, the children of Catholic parents can rarely make any such 
distinction. Their logic is that what is good enough for the 
parents is good enough for them. Effort cannot wholly banish 
this dead weight on the activities of the Church, but zeal will ever 
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try to minimize its consequences. There are many priests who 
to-day see a tendency for the children or grandchildren of fallen 
away Catholics to come back to the Church. Perhaps in some 
way our efforts with the careless may have this result or blood 
will tell. 

In almost every instance this work has the endorsement and 
assistance of the public school authorities. They have no fight 
against the Church, they are not opposed to religious instruction 
for their pupils. They will excuse tardiness in the morning or 
dismiss a little earlier in the afternoon, if they know that attend- 
ance at catechism is required. Even absence for a day or two 
in retreat as a preparation for first Communion or confirmation 
brings no demerit. They feel recompensed by the improvement 
to be noticed in their pupils. 

In Gary, Indiana, an unusual experiment has been conducted 
during the past school year. In this young and energetic com- 
munity the school children have each day what is called an audi- 
torium period, which lasts one hour. This time is spent in reci- 
tations, little plays and the like. The children, however, are free 
to go to church for religious instruction and are compelled to do 
so if the parents sign a request to that end. 

In one school over five hundred and fifty children of Catho- 
lic parents were found. Many of them had no religious training, 
did not even know whether there was one God or many.  In- 
struction was given twice a week and it is the opinion of Father 
Ryder, who has charge of the work, that much good has been 
done. 

In some States high school credits are given for Bible study 
done in the Sunday schools of the various churches, and an effort 
is being made by State teachers’ associations and ministerial asso- 
ciations to introduce it into theirs. 

What of the priest in all this work? Unless he is heart and 
soul in it, it cannot be more than partially successful. He se- 
cures a sufficient number of teachers and instructs them, appoints 
time and places for the classes, encourages by his presence, 
teaches all he can. It is his duty to see that no child under his 
care is without instruction and an opportunity to prepare for the 
reception of the sacraments at the proper time. It is but a 
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truism to say that the children form the most important part of 
his flock, and he is the representative of Him who said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them not.” Officially 
he is the one responsible for the instruction of these childreu. 
By the grace of the sacrament of holy orders he has the neces- 
sary helps to be faithful to that duty. His education has been 
mainly directed to fit him for this office. His work must be 
more fruitful and bring richer blessings than the work of any 
one to whom he may turn it over. In season and out of season 
he searches out the little ones of his flock. His highest praise is 
to be known as the children’s friend. The parents welcome his 
visits and answer his inquiries when they would regard others as 
meddling busybodies. His personal attention is essential to the 
success of this work. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH H. McManon, PH.D., New York City:The interesting 
paper of Father Costello states very well the facts in the case under con- 
sideration and also places definitely the problem to be solved with an 
indication of several methods already in operation by way of its solution. 
As regards statistics, obviously strict accuracy can not be guaranteed, nor 
is it necessary. The main and conceded point is that a very considerable 
number of Catholic children escape the ordinary means employed to im- 
part religious instruction, whether these are the parochial school or the 
Sunday School and its collateral ‘Christian doctrine classes. The problem 
is, how best to secure suitable religious instruction for these children who 
are in imminent danger of growing up without such necessary instruction, 
and thus helping to swell the leakage which in spite of all benevolent 
criticism is large enough to cause anxiety and create alarm. 

I might point out that special emphasis should be laid on the fact that 
the problem is perhaps more pressing in the large cities than elsewhere 
and for this reason: In smaller places and even where the flock is 
scattered the usual agencies can for the most part be made effective 
This is not the case in congested urban districts. The experience of the 
New York society has demonstrated the fact that even in the most highly 
organized parishes and despite the most careful supervision numbers ot 
children escape these ordinary agencies. Differences of custom, diversity 
of language, suspicion, timidity, are among numerous causes that explain 
the difficulty of getting contact with these children. In addition there is 
the prevalent and distasteful notion that the Catholic school with all its 
ramifications is somehow or other alien to our country, and the one great 
ambition of many of these children is to be closely identified with the 
country. The cupidity of another section is a further reason. So much 
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is provided by a great municipality like New York that a difficulty is 
created by the financial system our parishes are compelled to adopt. Add 
to this the fact that non-Catholic religious societies hold out liberal in- 
ducements of a pecuniary character to these children, and you have an 
adequate explanation why some of them can not be persuaded to at- 
tend Catholic classes where such material consideration are wanting. 
The lavish use of gifts, parties, entertainments, creates a strong tempta- 
tion for children of a stock that has always been greedy for the favors 
of a paternal system of government, and constitutes a potent reason 
for neglecting instruction in the Catholic religion as this implies a 
certain unavoidable sacrifice. Finally there is the great reticence of a 
cosmopolitan city like New York to be considered. You may be living 
in the same house for years with a person and never have the slightest 
acquaintance with him, much less any knowledge of such an intimate 
affair as his religion. Here all signs fail. Names are no guide when 
Rocco Carnivale becomes Rox Cornell, and the Semitic Koenigsberger is 
metamorphosed to Puritan Kingsbury. It has been a surprise to many 
teachers since the organization of this movement in New York City to 
discover as Catholics children whom they had never suspected of that 
distinction. 

There can be no question as to the efficacy of organizations such as 
those mentioned in the paper, to go a long way toward solving the 
problem. The results cited speak for themselves and ought to be con- 
vincing. I can bear personal testimony to the reality of some of these 
results in our own small district, in which apparently every agency had 
been employed to secure all Catholic children. The most obviously 
potent factor in securing results has been the attachment between pupil 
and teacher. This has been so great in some cases as to bring non- 
Catholic children, by their own request as well as by that of their parents, 
to these classes. The importance of this personal influence of the teacher 
can not be too strongly insisted upon and is a great argument in favor 
of the Theta Pi Alpha workers. 

I fancy that valuable information could be secured from Father 
Keogh, chaplain of the University of Pennsylvania, regarding a wonder- 
fully successful organization originated by him, I believe, that has 
been doing this work effectively and quietly for some time past. As I 
recall the details of his work, it seems to turn upon the personal relation 
between the teachers and the taught. 

One difficulty about organization is that it can be developed too highly 
and become simply a piece of machinery working most smoothly but 
accomplishing nothing practical. Visitors to World’s Fairs will recall 
the huge locomotives under process of testing, their great driving wheels 
revolving furiously while the vast machines remained stationary, yet the 
results are recorded. Any organization should be most flexible, capable 
of adapting itself to all conditions. But- some organization I believe 
to be absolutely necessary. 
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1 think it is a mistake to put a priest busy with ordinary parochial 
work at the head of such an organization in a large city. To conduct it 
successfully would absorb all his time and energy and not leave him any 
for parochial work save of the lightest kind. It is somewhat depressing 
to find a largely attended meeting of workers, especially if these are 
public school teachers who have already spent five hours at their daily 
grind, awaiting the coming of the priestly head of their organization 
whose stimulus they require, only to find that he is engaged in baptizing 
and marrying and can not be spared, the laws of the Medes and Persians 
being variable in comparison with some parochial regulations. The work 
is of quite sufficient importance and magnitude to warrant the detail of a 
priest burthened with no other conflicting duties. Besides it is un- 
fortunate to afford any opening for criticism or discouragement. The 
organization should be real, not on paper only, and failure at the head is 
sure to be disastrous. 

Another comment upon organization may be permitted. Our parochial 
organization has become in some cases so highly developed that it does 
not reach the very classes we are considering. It might be well to take 
a leaf out of the experience of the past. Cardinal Manning, it may be 
remembered, found it necessary to praise the Salvation Army in England 
for doing the work for which certain religious orders were founded, but 
which under modern conditions they were not doing. 

I should also like to direct attention to the possibilities of a religious 
instruction afforded by the Gary plan. It deserves to be studied by parish 
priests all over the country. While it may not be possible to adapt it to 
existing conditions everywhere, yet certain elements of it might success- 
fully be used even in large cities. But what | conceive to be its greatest 
benefit for us is that it recognizes the need of religious instruction and 
thus creates a moral prepossession in favor of our efforts that will be of 
benefit in enabling us to secure the more willing cooperation of the 
public school authorities. The diminution of prejudice is an asset that 
can not be valued too highly.* 

Finally I may be permitted to show the other side of the matter by 
calling attention to some of the difficulties experienced by some zealous 
workers in this fruitful field. I should like to have it understood that 
chapter and verse can be quoted if needful to substantiate every state- 
ment made herewith. There exists a disposition on the part of a con- 
siderable number to throw cold water on any scheme of the sort pro- 
posed in these various organized methods. The efforts of those per- 
sonally interested have been discouraged in some cases. In other cases 
after approval has apparently been given, obstacles have deliberately been 
placed in the way of the work, and in some instances this has had to be 





* Since this was written the plan has, been tried in the Bronx, New York City. 
The Catholic children in certain public schools are sent daily to a designated build- 
ing rented by the Catholic authorities, where they are taught Christian Doctrine for 
a period of fifty minutes. 
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abandoned. The motives underlying this open or tacit disapproval as far 
as they can be analyzed, seem to be a fear that lay people are usurping 
the functions of the priest or that parochial rights are being invaded or 
that there is danger of alienating souls trom some particular parish, 
evidently the garden spot of the Lord’s vineyard. It is of course pitiable 
to find such ideas in practical operation but it would be foolish to fail 
to recognize them. Publicity is perhaps the best means of dissipating 
them. 

Indifference and apathy are not unknown and are in evidence in some 
curious ways. I have come across that strange psychological condition in 
shepherds of the flock that caused children attending public schools to be 
rated as outcasts and as pariahs. Children are quick to detect and resent 
such an estimate. It is too much, for example, to expect children not 
to notice a discrimination when they are brought from their own com- 
fortable schoolrooms to the dark, ill-ventilated basement of a parochial 
school or to the cold, cheerless, ill-lighted basement of a church to study 
their religion after school hours. They can not be expected to sympathize 
with the trials of a janitor who has to clean the classrooms of the 
school, or to appreciate the fact that a lack of executive ability drives 
them to the cellar. But at any rate one more difficulty is added to the 
many already in possession, and it is a difficulty that has no right to a 
place. What is wanted is zeal and enthusiasm in place of indifference 
and coldness; a warm welcome for every competent worker; a spirit of 
self-abnegation; the desire that the good be done no matter by whom or 
for whom. There will be no lack of zealous, intelligent workers where 
these qualities are recognized in those with whom they seek to cooperate. 
While the problem may not be entirely solved, yet a great step shall 
have been taken towards its solution. At any rate the statement so 
clearly made in the paper under discussion will be welcomed by many 
priests who will recognize part of their own problem and who may herein 
see a way of help in solving it. 


Rev. E. F. Garescue’, S. J., St. Louis: It may be interesting in this 
connection to say a word on the activity of vacation schools. Everyone 
knows that a great number of our poor children are in special peril 
to their bodies and souls during the vacation season, when they play 
in the dusty, dangerous streets. To meet this need, an organization 
called the Daily Vacation Bible School Association has been organized 
by. the Protestants, which conducts three hundred and fifty vacation 
schools in some seventy cities or towns, with an enrollment of perhaps 
75,000 pupils. I am informed that about one quarter of these children 
in the poorer districts are Catholics. p 

The men in charge of this enterprise have urged the Catholics to 
open vacation schools for their own children. Here is an activity in 
which we must enlist the help of the laity. Our parish schools are 
-eady to receive these poor children. They may be kept busy during 
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the morning session with an interesting program, including songs, read- 
ing, catechetical instruction and study, and handiwork classes in sew 
ing and basket-work for the girls, carpentry and hammock-making for 
boys, etc. In the afternoon there may be games in the yard under the 
supervision of the teachers. 

Catholic vacation schools have been started in some places by sodalists 
and others. In New York, Brooklyn, Des Moines, Chicago, St. Louis 
and other places, one or more Catholic vacation schools are in operation 
this summer. The movement has endless possibilities, as there are some 
500,000 Catholic children in urgent need of such attention. 


In the vacation school begun this year at St. Louis, the success was 
immediate. Five times as many teachers volunteered as were needed 
for the work, and the enrollment has reached nearly two hundred, with 
an average attendance of about 150. This is a work which is needed 
in every large city and many smaller towns. A word to our zealous 
laity will secure their cooperation, and the parish schools are admirable 
centers for the work. 





COMMERCIAL CLASSES IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: ARE THEY WORTH WHILE? 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. DUNNEY, S, T. L., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DIOCESAN SCHOOLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The educational world to-day is face to face with utilitarian- 
ism. Courses are shot through and through with ideas of 
vocational, industrial and technical training, while hard-headed 
modernists are at swords’ points with the defenders of past 
ways. The issue must be faced frankly and fairly; it is but 
a new phase of the century-old struggle between the utilitarian 
and the truly educational—an issue as old as the class-world— 
and one crystallized in these words of the great Greek: 


“What education is and how children should be instructed is 
what should be well known; for nowadays there are doubts con- 
cerning the business of it as all people do not agree in those 
things they would have children taught, both with respect to 
their improvement in virtue and a happy life; nor is it clear 
whether the object of it should be to improve the intellect or 
to rectify the morals. The views gained from the present mode 
of education are confused and we cannot say with certainty 
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whether it is right to instruct a child in that which will be useful 
to him in life, or in what tends to virtue and is really excellent ; 
for all those things have their separate defenders.” 


As in the time of Aristotle, so it is to-day. The exclusive 
utilitarian and the academic culturist are at war, reading riot 
acts and issuing ultimatums at one another. One can witness the 
spectacle of the comedy enacted; tlle werberando, ille vapulando! 
What they need most is mutual understanding and intelligent 
compromise, and unless they are to be forever at odds, a peace 
pact must be established that will at once be reasonable, work- 
able, profitable. 

Let us do both sides the justice of taking their point of view 
as we stand on their ground awhile. The utilitarian idea aims to 
find out what the child is going to do later on in life; once you 
discover the direction in which his life is going to lie, then, it 
says, train him for the work and you won't be losing time and 
giving him talents which later will be buried to rust. It is the 
efficiency and economy obsession governing education in this 
era of economics and efficiency. So widespread is the belief, 
that it is fast becoming the fundamental idea in the training of 
children that the unum necessarium is to get them ready for a 
job. If it is a commercial career that you or they have in mind, 
it urges, then prepare them for immediate usefulness and equip 
them here and now for entrance into business. The country 
needs commercially trained youths. You are doing a great work 
when you aim to supply the demand, even though it look like 
child-labor, for you are endowing them with an earning power 
early in life. It will never do to train them merely for future 
home-makers, or intelligent citizens; you must prepare them 
here and now for lives of usefulness in business and in the 
office. Time and tide wait for no man, nor for any boy, either. 
So get ideas of business and get busy with them. Set the child 
to work as early as possible in the modern educationa] factory. 
Put him over a typewriter, drill him in business forms, give him 
a bill for a copy book. Plainly, it 1s a bread and butter course 
that the ardent vocationalist would have us set up on the boards 
of elucation. 
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Not without reason, however, has this idea made headway ii 
the educational world. So many children leave school at an early 
age, and are thrown into the world totally unequipped for even 
the first steps into business, that schools are asked to examine 
their aims and discover whether they have adapted their training 
to these demands. Are they adjusting the training to the actual 
needs of the pupils, or even in the direction of fitting them 
for such conditions with which they are sure to come face 
to face, or is not the present training leaving pupils virtually 
helpless to bear the wear and tear of the workaday world because 
unprepared for the first calls made upon them when they quit 
school to seek a job? Let us take these ideas and claims for 
what they are actually worth, using them as angles from which 
to survey our problem, and facing the facts fairly and squarely, 
for here is neither time nor space for armchair criticism. 

Maintaining, as we must, with the other party, that we owe 
it to the child to give him fundamental training of all his 
faculties,—mind, heart, will, imagination,—in the few short years 
he is under our charge, are we not apt to lose sight of the practical 
demand, that a turn must be taken to enable our children to 
face the world equipped to earn their bread and butter? Part 
of our work is to pave their way carefully and efficiently. Ours 
it is to pave the way, mind you, not to point it out merely, or to 
strew it with roses; but to make it sure, solid and passable. Just 
here, however, is the real issue; how can that best be done, 
and are we making surely for that end by introducing com- 
merical courses in our elementary schools ? 

In many of our schools throughout the United States honest 
attempts have been made to face the problem and adjust the 
course to the increasing demands of the industrial and vocational 
world. 

In the case of commercial requirements, the aim was to begin 
early and lose no time. Frankly, let us say that the attempt had 
to be abandoned, because the game failed to prove worth the 
candle. In the first place, the pupil was mentally unfitted for 
the work, for he hed not yet reached the state of preparedness. 
Futhermore, the meagre results secured nowise justified the ex- 
penditures in equipment, the drag on the teacher, the time used, 
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and, most of all, the necessitated retrenchment of elementary 
preparation of essentials; all told against the plans for both the 
efficiency of the child and of the class. Veteran teachers of 
commercial work have told me that they consider it an utter 
waste of time, an imposition on the instructor, and an attempt not 
worth while for teacher or pupil, since it cuts at the very root of 
essentials, to teach commercial subjects in the grades. The es- 
sential elements of educative influence over the child had to be 
eliminated ; the claims of elementary education either had to go 
by the board, or were assigned second place, with the result that 
everywhere the child had been asked to bite off more than he 
could chew, and the whole class suffered severely. 

Be sure of it, too, you will have to take all of eight years to 
achieve results which bespeak anything like proper preparedness 
to face the world and make good in its primary demands. Over 
our way we find it hard to prepare them within that time. Lay 
the blame where you will, results are not forthcoming. The yield 
of actual ability is nowise in proportion to the educational en- 
ergies expended. Says a sage critic, for thirty-five years a mem- 
ber of a large New York department store: “It is almost im- 
possible to get competent boys and girls from the public schools 
to-day. I do.not speak of children who leave school before they 
finish their course, but of those who have their grammar school 
certificates.” Hard words, these — coming from one who has 
observed from fifteen to twenty thousand boys and girls from 
the elementary schools who have entered the establishment as 
employees. “It is frequently the case,” he continues, “that the 
average product of the elementary schools to-day cannot write 
legibly, spell or read correctly, or solve easy problems in 
arithmetic.” 

This nowise overdrawn indictment of the rank and file of the 
grammar school worthies seems to me to emphasize the neces- 
sity of devoting all the time to essentials. The blame for such 
inefficiency may well be laid at the door of those soi-disant 
reformers, but really faddists and armchair culturalists, who for 
the past half century have inflicted their pedagogical experiments 
upon secondary education. Nor can the commercial enthusiasts 
be absolved from that same sin, for they, too, would impose their 
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hobby upon the old, tried and true elementary curriculum and 
break its back; they, too, are encroaching upon the well-estab- 
lished and thoroughly demonstrated principles which demand 
that we first lay the foundations, solid and firm, and then set 
about up-building. 

You ask why commercial additions to the curriculum over- 
balance it and render the whole course weak and lopsided? 
That why is not far to find. When built up on the frail founda- 
tion of sixth grade, commercial work has fallen through for lack 
of knowledge of elementary requirements. There are those we 
know, who say, not in the sixth grade, but in the eighth grade, 
because then the child is in his teens and must, then or 
never, be ready to face practical problems of life. True enough, 
the “teens” mark a new growth in the life of youth. There is a 
stride forward, a new growth of interest in the big things, a pen- 
chant to plan for the future, and a vaulting ambition to shoulder 
up to one’s elders, and take part in everything and anything that 
opportunity offers. Yet, after all, this is only a case of youth’s 
reach exceeding its grasp. And he indeed were a wise man who 
knew half as much as the eighth grader thinks he knows. Let 
us realize this, and face the facts without blinking them. 

The facts are these: The good old “three R’s’” are the keys 
that open the doors of all opportunity for mankind. You are 
to see that the keys are furnished to each child and then point 
out the doors, lead the children to the doors of opportunity and 
teach them to use the keys that fit. 

Now for the keys that fit! Commercial work demands a cer 
tain measure of attainments; and it calls for that cultivation or 
the reasoning faculties which is the very desideratum of ele- 
mentary education. More than a few positive attainments are 
expected from the entrant for the office. See the ways that have 
to be travelled before the youth can enter the doorway of busi- 
ness life. He must first know how to write well, and form let- 
ters right before he can embark on the effort to master a plain, 
clear business hand. The very want of this is clear from the 
fact that to-day eighty per cent and more of written applica- 
tions for positions “in own handwriting” are rejected because 
of poor penmanship. Nor can the sequential subjects, reading, 
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arithmetic, English, be set aside even for a day. Reading, the 
study of simple English and the ability to write it, are indis- 
pensable. Bad spelling and incoherent sentences must be cor- 
rected ere you can think of launching the pupil on commercial 
enterprise ; for without thorough knowledge of elementary Eng- 
lish and sentence structure, whence comes the ability to write a 
clear, intelligent business statement? There is no gainsaying it: 
without an elementary knowledge of English, the pupil can never 
undertake business correspondence; he will be unable to take 
dictation and run off a business letter unless he knows how 
to read, spell and think aright. In other words, simple English 
is the only open door to business English. 

Arithmetic must be firmly grasped; the pupil taught to add, 
multiply, subtract with speed and accuracy, long ere he is fit to 
puzzle out the intricacies of bookkeeping and master the prob- 
lems of business where work must be proved. Elementary geog- 
raphy must furnish a solid basis upon which to build subjects 
of commerce, industry and commercial geography. One can 
readily understand why it is that of the four years commercial 
training in many modern high schools it is insisted that the first 
two be devoted largely to a continuation of the grammar school 
subjects, precisely to equip the pupil more and more for the 
commercial work which stands four square on the solid, re-en- 
forced basis of elementary education. This is the rule in some 
of our own high schools. 

Our aim, then, must be to equip the child with the elemen- 
tary energies that are wholly indispensable to him, for all 
future attempts of what kind soever. Then he can apply 
those energies in whatsoever course he chooses. You are 
better fitting the child for commercial training, through ex- 
clusive elementary training here and now. Later on he can 
secure that training better and in a shorter time by going to 
an ordinary business college, or by taking up commercial work 
in due time. Some of our high schools have made two years 
high school work obligatory for entrance into commercial, and 
have combined elementary commercial courses with third and 
fourth year high school. Those first years of academic training 
yield much in ability and attainment. The difference of one or 
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two extra years, especially at fourteen and fifteen, tells ver) 
materially to the advantage of commercial undertakings. Boys 
attempting commercial subjects in the seventh grade, at the age 
of thirteen, are even found to have done less real work in a year, 
than those three years older could have done in two months. It 
was plainly a matter of forcing pupils prematurely. You cannot 
build, and it is simply futile to make the attempt, where there is 
neither the active aptitude nor the solid foundation. In the mat- 
ter of typewriting, however, one cannot begin too early to in- 
struct for mechanical efficiency, especially when the touch system 
is taught; but advanced typewriting, such as tabulation of rough 
drafts, etc., is beyond the grasp of the grammar school boy. 

Our conclusion is, that commercial courses in the elementary 
school are not worth while. They do not pay, mentally or other- 
wise, since in the long run they turn out to be “penny wise, pound 
foolish”. Let us realize once for all that it is fundamentally im- 
portant to train the child in the “common branches” before we 
can assign him to the curriculum of commercial subjects. Ele- 
mentary education must give its whole time and attention towards 
getting the raw material into shape. This is the work to be ac- 
complished, intensively and exclusively, in the grammar grades. 
Then and there it must be thoroughly done, else the mind will 
not be able, or the hand either, to grapple with practical prob- 
lems of commerce. And this because ideas, skill, powers, at 
least elementary, are indispensable to the sure step into business 
training. “You cannot take good flour from the mill unless you 
put good wheat into the hopper.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. BrorHer Puiip, F..S..C.: We have listened with interest to the 
very able paper so well prepared by Father Dunney. I. feel that he has 
clearly demonstrated to all that any attempt to establish a regular com- 
mercial course in the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary school 
is like that of a man who would build a house upon sand. The children 
of these grades are unprepared for such a course. Our grade teachers, 
competent as they are for their ordinary work, have not had the 
advantage of that special training which regular commercial teachers 
should have. The course of study prescribed for the grades is already 
found to be rather hard to complete in the years allotted to elementary 
work. We quite agree with Father Dunney that we “will have to take 
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all of the eight years to achieve results which bespeak anything like 
proper preparedness to face the world and make good its primary 
demands.” 

To discuss the advisibility of as much cultural training as is possible 
for every child would be to act unwisely. That is one educational prob- 
lem that has been solved. I believe that teachers and parents are failing 
in a sacred duty when they do not endeavor to have every child enter 
upon a high school course. But while we must, in the best interests of 
the child, strive to have all our children take a course of secondary 
instruction, yet the fact remains that only a small percentage of them 
ever go beyond the elementary school. One author, whom I consulted, 
stated that ninety-five per cent of the children of this country never attend 
a high school. This seeming exaggeration led me to examine some 
statistics, and I find in the report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for the year ending June 1913, that only 6.6 percent of all the 
pupils in the country are doing high school work for any part of four 
years. According to the same report there were in Pennsylvania only 
6.25 percent doing secondary work. To find how our Catholic school 
statistics compared with these figures I consulted the report for the same 
year published by the Right Reverend Superintendent of the archdiocese 
of Philadelphia. This showed that there were in the Catholic high schools 
in his jurisdiction thirteen hundred and ninety-two boys and girls, a 
number less than 2 per cent of the whole school enrollment of that 
archdiocese. There were eighteen hundred and sixteen pupils in the 
eighth grade and according to the proportions given in the report more 
than eight hundred of these were boys. The Catholic High School for 
Boys, an institution of which the city is justly proud, was able to receive 
only two hundred and twenty in its first year class. This meant that about 
75 per cent of ‘these eighth grade boys finished their education when the 
doors of the elementary school closed behind them in June 1913. At the 
same time there were sixty-two boys graduated from the High School. 
These figures show that out of an enrollment of thirty-four thousand, 
one hundred and sixty-eight boys in the diocesan schools, only two hun- 
dred and twenty, a little less than one per cent, were able to enter a 
regular high school course, and less than one-third as many were 
graduating from the high school. I find no statistics to show exactly 
the number of children who take up any high school work, but according 
to 'the report of the Philadelphia schoo!s there were about seven thou- 
sand, five hundred boys in the primary grade in June 1913, while only 
two hundred and twenty, less than 3 per cent of that number, were enter- 
ing the high school in September. 

These figures show that the great majority of those who enter the 
elementary school never go beyond it: Those who finish the eighth 
grade have more education than is necessary for day laborers in the 
industrial world, but they have not had the training to qualify them to 
undertake the greater things of life.and to profit by the larger oppor- 
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tunities that come to them. No one can dispute the advantage that a 
broad cultural training is to the young man or woman going out into the 
world, but in the last analysis we must admit that the ideal education 
is that which best prepares the individual to adjust himself to his new 
environment. 

Children who can not go beyond the elementary school should receive 
such an education as will make for respectable, self-supporting citizen- 
ship and useful membership in society. Specialization in every kind of 
industry has now become so universal that it is difficult to conceive of 
any self-supporting member of society to whom a commercial training is 
not a decided advantage. 

In view of this need of some commercial training for all wage-earners, 
is it necessary to argue that more attention should be given to those 
studies in the only school which the majority of our children will ever 
attend? These children are unable to go to the high school. At fourteen 
they must become bread-winners, and how are they going to do it if our 
schools do not give them the best possible training to enable them to 
meet the problems of the new field they are about to enter? 

Business practice if taught effectively is always a most interesting 
subject for grade pupils. They respond at once to the teachers’ efforts, 
because such training brings them in touch with the realities of life. 
Children always glory in doing things similar to those which they see 
their elders do. Blest indeed is that teacher who can correlate each day’s 
lessons with the activities of the pupils’ lives. 

During the last year in the elementary school the child should be given 
a simple course in the rudiments of bookkeeping. This should include 
the ordinary forms of business papers with training in their use. Com- 
mercial arithmetic can be associated with the bookkeeping, and these 
two subjects properly correlated would strengthen the ptfpils more than 
the ordinary course in arithmetic. It would give them some practical 
ideas of business operations and bring them face to face with actualities, 
instead of having them waste their time in solving impossible problems 
which are neither interesting nor practical. 

Commercial correspondence can be profitably substituted for part of 
the composition work of the eighth grade. This line of work will also be 
interesting to the pupils. They will be quick to realize that they are 
doing something practical, something that will enable them to be of 
service to their parents and friends and bring them into closer relation 
with those things with which they are more or less familiar from their 
contact with the ordinary business life about them. 

Typewriting, if introduced in the eighth grade, will be the only subject, 
I would advise which is entirely new. A knowledge of this now im- 
portant branch of study, with some skill in operating a machine, will be 
of great value to the boys or girls who must seek employment when they 
leave the grammar school. 

Such is the commercial course I would suggest for the eighth grade 
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in the elementary school. | feel that such a course would not interfere 
with the best interests of those who wish to enter upon a high school 
course, while it would be of very great service to those who must at 
once become self-supporting. In advocating this course I do not forget 
that there are other subjects to be taught in the eighth grade. On the 
contrary, | will say, emphasize the importance of these named, without 
neglecting spelling, penmanship and the other grade studies, but in all 
things let the subject-matter be more concrete and vital than the old 
abstract texts of other days. Then perhaps our business men may have 
no further occasion to cry out for boys and girls who can do things. 

In some parishes junior high schools can be maintained with courses 
extending over one or two years for the benefit of those who can not take 
the full four years’ course in a central high school. Where this is done 
the work begun in the grades can be continued and the course enriched 
with additional commercial training. 


Rev. Witt1AM F. Lawtor, Newark, N. J.: We have listened with 
much interest and with much profit to the paper just read, and we can- 
not but concur in the general sentiments therein expressed. 

One need not be an expert in pedagogy to be aware of the trend 
which matters educational are taking and have been taking during 
recent years. There is unquestionably an over-emphasis being put upon 
the utilitarian side of education by those responsible for the training 
of children. As Father Dunney aptly states, “Courses are shot through 
and through with ideas of vocational, industrial and technical training, 
while hard-headed modernists are at swords’ points with the defenders 
of past ways.” Nor does there appear any proximate hope of our 
schools becoming less utilitarian in their complexion and in their spirit. 
Merchants, manufacturers, business men of various kinds, have not 
ceased clamoring for industrial and commercial efficiency in our schools, 
and are demanding from our educators still further modifications ‘of 
our curricula to meet the conditions now existent. 

There is undoubtedly some justification for these demands, for “the 
business of making a living” is an extremely important consideration. 
Nevertheless, the question which we must seriously ask ourselves is 
this: To what lengths may we go in yielding to these much sought 
changes and still be regarded as educators worthy of the name? Or 
to put the case still more concretely: How far may we permit the in- 
culcation of industrial or commercial efficiency in our elementary schools 
to enter the domain of that wider and truer function of education, 
namely, the imparting of a cultural training to our youth? Certainly 
not to the extent of jeopardizing the good results hitherto obtained 
and which we still have a right to expect from the finished product 
of our elementary school curriculum—a curriculum which we believe 
is sufficiently crowded already. Those in a position to know realize 
how difficult it is and what a sacrifice of effért is involved in securing 
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proficiency even when material and pedagogical conditions are mos! 
favorable. Experience is sufficiently illustrative that the eight grade 
and the number of years required to complete them satisfactorily, ar: 
none too many for the proper acquisition of the essential and funda 
mental knowledge which is the natural birthright of every child, and 
is something of which he should not be deprived. Any attempt there 
fore, to introduce into the curriculum either a limited or an extensive 
course of commercial studies before the expiration of the full grammar 
course is something to be frowned upon. How general such experimen- 
tation has been made in our parochial schools I am not prepared to say. 
Personally I have never met this condition. 

But it seems to me while it is true that there is no room for com- 
mercial studies in our eight grade curriculum (the contention so well 
brought out by Father Dunney) a still further question not irrele- 
vant to the subject might be brought up for the sake of discussion, 
namely, the advisability of introducing a commercial course in our 
schools either as a ninth grade or as ninth and tenth grades. Some 
will say that it is advisable: others no doubt will reply just as readily 
in the negative. There is this, however, to be said in favor of the proposi- 
tion: Every additional year spent under Catholic auspices and in Catholic 
environment cannot but be productive of good by reason of the religious 
and moral training imparted in conjunction with the commercial work. 
But even prescinding from this ethical consideration it is possible for 
our parochial schools to do efficient work along commercial lines; and 
I feel certain that there are examples of such efficiency in every diocese. 
And yet the success achieved in these rather few instances can hardly 
be adduced as a sufficiently cogent argument for introducing these 
courses universally in our schools. Indeed it might well be asked, 
why bother at all with a venture which working under the most favor- 
able conditions fits children for acquiring ‘positions which for the 
most part seldom offer more than twelve or fifteen dollars a week? 
Are we really laboring. for the best temporal interest of our children by 
advocating or giving positive encouragement to a sphere of business 
activity which is seemingly so unrecompensing —at least to young men 
many of whom later on shall have others dependent on them? Is it 
not an attitude which unduly attracts young men to commercial work 
and somewhat deters them from entering upon avocations much more 
profitable? The same argument does not hold equally as well for girls 
of course; but they are not “providers,” at least in the general accepta- 
tion of that term, and therefore the wage consideration is not so vital. 
But for all that, even supposing that girls only were to attend these 
commercial classes in all of our schools, I doubt very much if we could 
always equip these departments with facilities adequate to insure a 
thoroughly successful commercial training. Without such equipment 
we need not look for gaod results nor could we compete successfully 
with business schools. 
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A central commercial school in each city might facilitate matters, be- 
cause it could no doubt be made to embody all the advantages of the 
present-day business school and eliminate many of the disadvantages 
under which the individual parochial school is certain to labor. Perhaps 
then either the parochial central school or the business school would be 
the only suitable place for the commercially inclined pupil. 


Rev, STEPHEN E. McMAuon, Chicago, Ill.: | rise to voice my 
endorsement of the views expressed in the excellent paper read by 
Father Dunney, and to say that I am in substantial accord with the 
position he has taken advising against the introduction of commercial 
branches into the elementary schools. Many reasons can be adduced 
in favor of this view which are sound in educational theory and practice. 
Being a graduate of a commercial institute, | feel | am in position to 
understand the requirements for a fairly intelligent and profitable study 
of this course. [Iurthermore, being engaged to some extent in parochial 
school work, I realize the necessity of strengthening the present cur- 
riculum in the branches taught and not weakening it by the introduc- 
tion of studies which are not properly of piece with it. 

In the first place the commercial branches, if they are to be of a 
practical character, are too difficult for their proper comprehension 
by children in the elementary schools. Bookkeeping, commercial law 
and other studies which properly belong to the commercial course, 
are too heavy for the child at the ages of thirteen or fourteen years. 
These studies, if they are to be prosecuted successfully, require more 
advanced and developed minds, as well as power of concentration to a 
larger degree than we have the right to expect in our grade schools. 

I consider a commercial course a special line of study as much as 
the high school or college courses. It has its own peculiar scope, its 
own branches, and is a departure from the general content of the ele- 
mentary curriculum. What advantage is gained by confusing courses 
or by trying to inject some branches of a higher course into a curriculum 
of a school of more elementary character? The usual result is, that 
we sacrifice efficiency and results in the proper branches of the cur- 
riculum and attain very small success in the higher branches injected. 
The school life is divided into various divisions to meet various de- 
mands and these divisions differ in the content of the course, the 
methods of teaching and manner in which the topics in hand are handled. 

It is not advisable or judicious to disturb this classification, for it 
results only in poorer work all through as a general rule. In the high 
school, algebra, Latin, elementary science, perhaps, are commenced. 
These are new subjects for the pupil. They are to be continued sub- 
stantially throughout one’s high school career. It is only in the high 
school that they can be taught satisfactorily and adequately. By that 
I mean that the grade schools cannot afford to give sufficient time to 
them to make them worth while in their courses; the consequence is, 
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that where they are taught or rather an attempt is made to teach 
them, in the elementary schools, the results obtained are not very grati 
fying. It surely is not in accord with the principles of order and 
harmony in school courses to introduce matter foreign to these courses 
into them. Higher studies require greater mental development and a 
higher degree of concentration. What may be said against the introduc- 
tion of studies technically pertaining to thigh school work, may be 
said with equal force regarding the injecting of purely commercial 
branches. They are new branches, are a departure from the elementary 
curriculum, require special attention and adequate time as well as more 
developed mental powers and aptitude than the grade schools usually 
afford. Let special studies be taught in special courses. If we begin 
by introducing one kind, where will we end? There would be a demand 
for mechanical branches after a while and with as valid claims to intro- 
duction as the commercial studies. Suppose boys wish to follow 
mechanical lines; the commercial course will avail them little. Why 
not inject some elementary mechanical studies for their benefit? 

I am firmly convinced that our grade curriculum is sufficiently full 
and needs no additions. I believe that if we teach the branches already 
in the elementary course effectively, they will be doing the work for 
which they are intended. Our courses should be strengthened not 
weakened. Concentration more upon the “three R’s” and the incidental 
studies which have grown up around them, will be far more effective 
and we will achieve more lasting results, than by a dissipation of our 
energies in trying to do too much. What business men object to most 
in graduates of elementary schools is not their want of familiarity 
with advanced commercial matters, but their want of fair proficiency 
in writing, spelling, arithmetic, etc. They recommend a more thorough 
and effective course in the elements. We cannot do all things in the 
elementary schools, but we can do some things, and when I say do 
them, I mean do them well, and those things are the elementary studies; 
provided we are not hampered by too much outside work. 

If it is advisable in parishes that the commercial branches be taught, 
why not teach them upon the completion of the grade course, in 9th 
and 10th grades? Then the children will have a splendid foundation 
upon which to erect the superstructure of commercial education and 
the materials out of which to fashion it, increased mental power and 
attention. But give them first a good solid foundation and not a 
foundation of sand. 

I agree heartily with Father Dunney’s suggestion which I consider 
excellent, that where it is possible two years of high school work 
should precede the commercial course. Where this- practice obtains a 
more efficient business man or woman is sent into the world of com- 
mercial endeavor. Business life is a vocation, and as such requires 
careful preparation for not only a successful, but happy career. Let 
education, higher education, make its entry into business affairs, and 
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we will learn that it will have its influence and that an influence for 
good, for proper development and progress that will certainly inure 
to the public good. 





SUPERVISION BY A TEACHING PRINCIPAL 


REVEREND JOHN E. FLOOD, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PARISH SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The importance of proper supervision in an elementary 
school can scarcely be overestimated. As a rule the degree of 
efficiency of the supervision will be the measure of the school’s 
success. One of the most serious mistakes that can be 
made in school management is to overlook the fact that the 
various grades should constitute a unit. The studies of all the 
grades should have one definite object, should be so many steps 
towards a desired goal and should be coordinated in one general 
plan. This unity of purpose demands centralization of authority 
and a planning and guiding power vested in one individual. 
Hence the importance and the necessity of a supervising principal 
in an elementary school. 

The duties of the principal may be classified under two gen- 
eral heads: those that can be performed outside of class time, 
and those that must be done while the school is in session. To 
the former class belongs the general planning of the work of the 
school. Although the community regulations or the diocesan 
plan of studies regulates the branches and the extent of the 
studies to be followed in each grade of our parochial schools, 
still, as a rule, this is so general as to require a definite adaptation 
to suit the circumstances and special needs of each school. This 
defining of limits and determining of points that are to receive 
special emphasis, should be done before the beginning of the 
school year. 

The disciplinary regulations should also be planned in ad- 
vance. Before the commencement of the term, the principal 
should formulate the rules for the general class order, for the 
passing of the lines, for dealing with tardiness or irregularity of 
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attendance and for the other duties of school. routine. The 
monthly or bi-weekly meeting of the teachers, over which the 
principal presides, and the examining of reports, class records 
and test papers, are the other duties of supervision that should 
be performed outside of class hours. 


Of the duties that must be performed while the school is in 
session, the first and most important is that of visiting the class- 
rooms. As the principal is responsible for the work of the whole 
school, it is imperative that she keep in touch with each class in 
order to know its progress and give the guidance and assistance 
that may be required. This means frequent visits to every room 
in the school. Sometimes it is the teacher, sometimes the pupils, 
who require her help. We take it for granted that the principal 
is an experienced teacher, who has been successful in her work, 
and is, therefore, able to recognize and correct weakness 
or deficiencies where these exist. Her work in each classroom 
should not be restricted to observing the general tone of the class, 
its discipline, its air of industry or of idleness, nor to conducting 
tests, hearing recitations and explaining difficulties. Important 
as these things are, it is even more important that she observe the 
methods of discipline and instruction the teacher is using. If in 
these the principal sees mistakes or weaknesses, she will be able 
to remedy the shortcomings of the class at their source. With 
tact she can, as occasion requires, either directly by suggestion 
or indirectly by teaching a model lesson, strengthen weakness or 
eliminate defect. This part of the principal’s work is of para- 
mount importance, inasmuch as its proper performance will often 
aid very materially in forming a young and inexperienced novice 
into an efficient and successful teacher. Instances are known 
where lack of success, so discouraging as to endanger the voca- 
tion of the teacher, was overcome by timely suggestions occa- 
sioned by the principal’s visits to the classroom. A striking 
example of this was brought to my notice some time ago. A 
young teacher of excellent education had proven a complete fail- 
ure in the school to which she had been assigned. She was 
changed to three different schools in as many years with no better 
results. Finally, when about to give up in disgust, she was sent 
to a school where a capable and sympathetic principal took her 
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in hand. Her work was watched, other methods suggested, and 
the end of the year showed a marked improvement in her results. 
The improvement thus begun was continued year after year until 
she became a very successful teacher, and to-day she occupies 
one of the most important positions in her community and has 
become a power for good. 

Besides this important duty of visiting the classrooms, the 
principal will also be called upon during school hours to register 
new pupils and to see visitors, such as parents, truant offcers, the 
school physician and various other persons, no matter what rules 
may have been made against such interruptions. 

Another work which generally falls to the principal and 
which cannot well be done outside of school hours, is that of 
helping on retarded or backward pupils. A great part of her day 
can be profitably spent in working up to their grades these chil- 
dren who would receive only very short and infrequent periods 
of extra help were the work done only after school hours. 

From this summary of the principal’s duties, both in and 
out of school hours, can be seen, not only the importance of her 
work, but also the fact that in a large school the proper perform- 
ance of this office will require the undivided attention of the per- 
son who fills it. To be the regular teacher of a class and at the 
same time act as supervising principal, is practically impossible 
in a school of large proportions. Either the class will suffer be- 
cause of the frequent interruptions occasioned by the teacher’s 
work of supervision, or else the supervision will go by the board 
in the interest of the class. A large school would, therefore, 
seem to render necessary the appointment of a supervisor who is 
not the regular teacher of a class, while a smaller school would 
render such an arrangement at least advisable. 

But just what number of classes or of pupils makes a free 
principal necessary, is a point on which there seems to be a great 
diversity of opinion. From an actual canvass of the opinions 
and practices of teaching communities in various dioceses, we 
have learned that there is no uniformity in this matter. Some 
replied that it is not necessary to have a principal for the work 
of supervision alone, unless the school has ten or more classes. 
Other communities say that four classes require a free principal. 
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Two communities expressed themselves as being opposed to the 
idea altogether, on the ground that such an arrangement is never 
necessary. This latter opinion is rather startling and is no doubt 
influenced by peculiar local conditions. 

Striking an average from the figures given by the commun- 
ities consulted, we conclude that, in the opinion of our teaching 
orders, a school of seven classes makes a free principal indis- 
pensable, while one of five classes renders such an arrangement 
advisable. 

When, however, owing to the dearth of teachers or to econ- 
omic conditions or to other reasons, it becomes necessary that 
the duties of the principal be discharged by one of the regular 
teachers, special definite arrangements must be made to provide 
for proper supervision. Obviously, those duties of the principal 
which should be performed outside of school hours present no 
special difficulty. For the other duties, those that can be done 
only during class time, various schemes are proposed. First, as 
the higher grades, as a rule, can work to a better advantage when 
left to themselves than can the lower grades, it is generally 
advisable for the principal to take the highest class for her own; 
then she can so plan her schedule as to secure a free period in 
which she may visit the other classrooms, having assigned to her 
own class written work or tests. To insure discipline during the 
principal’s absence the door may be left open so that the teacher 
in the adjoining or opposite room can observe the class. 

Again, if religious instruction or singing or drawing lessons 
be given by some one other than the regular class teacher, this 
time also can be utilized by the principal in visiting other rooms, 
the teacher in whose room the lesson is being given taking the 
principal’s class for that period. 

A third plan and one that seems more generally followed, is 
for the principal to hand over a certain branch or certain 
branches such as penmanship or reading to the other teachers, 
the principal exchanging classes with the different teachers for 
that period. If the teachers throughout the school are efficient 
and have all been trained on the same lines, and if the work has 
been planned in detail, there is no reason why the branch that is 
taught by different teachers in the principal’s room should suffer 
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by this arrangement. This plan gives the principal an opportunity 
to test the progress of the various grades and to strengthen them 
on the points where she finds them weak. But it does not give 
her a chance to observe the class under its ordinary working con- 
ditions with its own teacher. Since the latter is not present, the 
principal cannot help her by suggestions or demonstrations. 
To supply this deficiency the principal should make use of the 
teachers’ meetings. On these occasions she might call on differ- 
ent members of the staff to demonstrate their methods and then 
teach the model lesson-herself and give the advice that may be 
needed. Or again, by giving her own class recess at a different 
time from the rest of the school, she could gain an opportunity 
each day for observing the work of the teachers. 

These various suggestions should not be considered alternate 
plans. They can all be combined in one scheme and used as far 
as occasion demands. They provide an opportunity for the 
teaching principal to keep in touch with every class in the school 
by frequent visits. It is true that these visits cannot be of so 
long a duration as might be desired. Still if they are well timed 
and made with a definite purpose in view, there is no reason why 
they should not accomplish practically all that is expected of this 
part of the principal’s office. 

As to the work of helping the backward sections of the 
various classes, it is needless to say that it cannot be done so 
well as if she were free from a regular class. But this work she 
cannot and need not neglect. Sometimes these children can be 
induced to come early on one or more days of the week. Some- 
times the fact that they are to be honored by being taught in the 
principal’s room is motive enough to have them willingly remain 
after school for special assistance. But at times the principal 
will find it necessary to devote to this work the periods which 
would otherwise be given to visiting the classrooms. She will 
have to decide which of these two conflicting duties is then and 
there the more necessary and order her work accordingly. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the situation we are dis- 
cussing, although only too common, is far from ideal; and we 
must expect that some of the work of supervising will at times 
become impossible for the teaching principal. However, by 
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reducing to a minimum the duties that must necessarily be omit- 
ted, the two offices can, as experience has shown, be discharged 
by the one person with considerable success. It cannot be denied 
that the office of teaching principal entails an unfair amount of 
labor on the one so charged. Even out of school she will be 
obliged to give most of her time to school duties. She will have 
to restrict even necessary visitors to the school in order that 
interruptions be as few as possible. New pupils could be regis- 
tered only before the session begins and cases of truancy or 
insubordination could not be referred tothe principal until after 
school. 

By means of some plan such as here outlined it is no doubt 
possible for a capable teacher to supervise efficiently a school of 
five or six classes. In a larger school under these conditions it 
seems unreasonable to expect satisfactory results from any plan 
that might be devised. 

We cannot urge too strongly on pastors or others charged 
with the care of schools, the advisability of having a free prin- 
cipal wherever it is at all possible. The additional expense in- 
curred would be more than justified by the improved results that 
could reasonably be expected. 


DISCUSSION 


BrorHer Hivary, C. F. X., Bardstown,'Ky.: You have just heard an 
excellent paper on the subject now before us, and I agree very heartily 
with Father Flood’s opinion. 

A principal who is at the same time teacher of a class, has been 
the source of much deep thought and is constantly open to debate. The 
possibility of success attending such administration, the point where this 
two-fold office becomes an undesirable factor in the teaching staff of a 
progressive educational institution, the number and size of classes that 
might safely be cared for by such teaching principal, are all points on 
which our best informed religious teachers differ widely in opinion. 
But this phase of the subject has been sufficiently touched upon in the 
paper just read, so I will proceed to voice an opinion based on the 
results of our experience in the eastern and central parts of the United 
States during the past few decades. 

It is universally conceded that only by lieu of existing circumstances 
do the heads of our religious congregations permit or require the 
principal of a school of average size to be additionally burdened with a 
class. It is our experience that the man who fills this position with any- 
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thing like success, must be a man above par, blessed with the virtue of 
patient endurance and possessed with an abundance of surplus energy. 
We also find it rather the rule than the exception, that this burden is not 
only a double but a triple one; the principal being in most instances the 
superior of the community. This last duty, though associated with many 
cares and responsibilities, may be looked upon more favorably as an 
advantage to the principal rather than a drawback, as it enables him to 
keep in closer touch with his teachers and promotes a more familiar 
cooperation, thereby dispelling many misunderstandings that might other- 
wise creep in. 

In taking up the multifarious duties of the office of principal, we will 
begin with his appointment. He next becomes acquainted with the quality 
of his work and as we are dealing with parochial school work only in 
this Department, this quality will be about the same in all cases. Next he 
is introduced to the Bishop, the pastor or such other member of the 
clergy under whose supervision he is to conduct his school. This last 
introduction I wish to emphasize as being not merely a casual one, but 
a thorough understanding between pastor and principal. Let the pastor 
outline in detail the kind of people to be dealt with, their social standing, 
their means of support, their feelings toward the school and its teachers, 
etc. The principal should not be left to find these things out for himself 
as such experience has, in some instances, been acquired only at great 
cost to the individual and to the school at large. 

Having had these and many other duties attendant upon the office 
clearly defined, the day arrives and the school doors are opened. The 
first few days present much extra labor to all concerned. New pupils 
must be examined and assigned their proper classes. Those who did not 
complete the last term or who failed to make their required percentage 
for promotion, must be classified. The principal must meet all these extras 
with a system or the classes will suffer from much needless delay. New 
and unclassified pupils should be dealt with directly by the principal or 
under his close supervision. : 

It is of paramount importance that the principal has a thorough under- 
standing regarding each applicant before he is assigned to his class. He 
must therefore be careful not to overlook this important point, as many 
do in their haste to get things in “running order”, for where such neglect 
does occur, we find the results on the pupil, the teacher, and the class, 
anything but gratifying. The pupil tarries over work that he has already 
completed or he is found tugging at a task a year in advance of his 
grade, while the teacher finds both alike constantly interfering with the 
general order of his work. During such time as he is thus engaged with 
administrative affairs, the principal should have the teacher nearest him 
keep an eye on his class, a disadvantage to the class, we all admit, but a 
necessary evil. 

We may next take up the association of principal and parent. Should 
this association be limited to the “absolutely necessary”? Some parents 
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will make frequent visits to the school and to the residence, one for the 
purpose of filing a complaint, another to inquire about the child’s con- 
duct, its application, progress, etc. Should frequent visits of the latter 
class be encouraged, seeing that the principal can have little time for 
such interruptions, for after attending to the multiplicity of official 
affairs he must needs give some time to the preparation of his classwork? 
I venture to say that if he is to take into account the work done in the 
different classes, as his office demands, a few words now and then with 
the parents will not be amiss. The better the teaching principal makes 
himself familiar with the domestic conditions of his pupils, the more 
pleasant and harmonious will be their daily intercourse. 

It seems to be the general opinion among the members of our teach 
ing bodies that the principal, though obliged to teach a class, must of 
necessity visit the other classes frequently. Various suggestions have 
been offered as to the best means of carrying out this portion of his 
daily routine; he may give his class some written work to perform while 
making such visits to the different rooms, requiring the presentation of 
same at his return; again he may exchange places with the different 
teachers for certain periods and thus come to a knowledge of what is 
being done in the several grades. We call this principal a teacher, but 
how can such principal do justice to his own class when he is so fre- 
quently absent from it? And if his class is to suffer by reason of his 
continued absence, then we must admit that he is not teaching. As a 
teacher, I have found it difficult enough to keep a class of average size 
and of normal intelligence up to the required standard. If such is the 
case when the teacher is continually with his pupils, and I think the 
majority of teachers will agree with me on this point, how can we expect 
a teacher to maintain such standard and at the same time have his mind 
so often occupied with the work going on in other classes? I see but one 
solution to this vexing problem, of how the principal may teach a class 
daily for the full time given to study and still perform his conscientious 
duty toward the school at large. If our principals must teach regularly 
each day, then in all justice to their classes they must be with them all 
the time or nearly so, and their visits to the other classes reduced to a 
minimum. Then these visits must be few and of short duration: “Good 
morning boys”. “How are they getting along, Brother’? ‘That is very 
nice work, James, a great improvement since last month, etc.’’. What 
benefit is there in such short visits? Much benefit indeed. When I see 
the principal approach my class in that manner, I for one, am pleased, for 
I feel that he is interested in my work. The boys are pleased for they 
relish.a bit of praise, especially when it comes from the one in authority. 

Do I say then that the principal is to get along without going to the 
classes at intervals to teach, for the purpose of ascertaining what work 
is being done? I have said it. Did I say that he should not be required 
to go to the class of another teacher to observe that teacher’s method of 
conducting his work? I did and for two reasons; first, his own class 
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would be at that period without a teacher; and second, if the principal 
should choose for good reasons thus to visit any one class in particular 
where he might have detected a weakness, that teacher would have good 
reason to suppose that the efficiency of his work was being doubted and 
instead of improving matters, such visits would tend rather to discourage 
him. How then is the one at the head of a school to satisfy himself that 
“all is well” in his realm, eliminating all scrutiny of teachers and pupils 
that I just mentioned? Like this: Before our teaching principals can be 
expected to superintend the schools in which they teach, we must so train 
our teachers that when the classes are filled in the morning and the 
principal enters the door of his classroom, he can do so with a mind 
at ease —at ease because he knows every man under him to be a con- 
scientious teacher, and that means a worker, and with such an example 
before it I have yet to see such a class fail to reach its standard 

Interruptions by parents, truant officers, etc., should never, under any 
circumstances be permitted to infringe on the principal’s time in class. 
Truant officers’ reports can easily be attended to by one of the teachers, 
and as for parents, they must make their calls either before or after 
school hours. Possibly this sounds rather rigid. Better so than have 
a class of boys playing “Tit-tat-to” while the principal parleys over 
business matters in the waiting-room or office. Does the surgeon leave 
his patient under ether to gossip with the tax collector? Would you 
expect your representative in congress to leave off in the midst of a 
heated debate to hearken to some common plea of yours? No, all busi- 
ness men give their first attention to those matters which vitally concern 
the success of that business; all other affairs must bide their time. Is 
the principal not a business man? Is there any affair more important 
to him than the welfare of his class? Therefore let his classwork be the 
principal’s chief business; all other transactions must wait. 

Before concluding, I wish to direct a few words to the duty of prin- 
cipals in their dealings with the teachers. Where there is union there is 
strength, but ours must be more than a labor union. The principal must 
have the good will of his teachers. In his meetings on school topics let 
his tone bear a mien of feeling for the teacher rather than that of a 
dictatorial sway. When the teacher can feel that in the directing hand of 
his principal there is a sympathetic touch, when he can feel that full con- 
fidence is placed in his ability, he is spurred on with a desire to render 
the very best service possible in return. And here lies the key to that 
treasure of which so many have dreamed but few have realized, the 
success of a teaching principal 


BrotrHer AntHony, F. S. C., Kansas City, Mo.: In acknowledging 
the receipt of Father Flood’s excellent paper some weeks ago, I said 
to him that I did not see anything for me to do but to get up and move 
that his suggestion be approved unanimously I say the same to you 
now, members of this Catholic Educational Association. As how- 
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ever, in moving or seconding a motion it is usual to make a few pre- 
liminary remarks, I will honor the custom by its observance, rather 
than by its breach. 

Father Flood lays great stress on the necessity of supervision. We 
all agree with him in this. Supervision is essential in a school. Without 
it there can neither be progress nor good order. Now this supervision 
and progress can be secured in the widest measure only where the 
principal of the school is not hampered by the duties incumbent on one 
in charge of a class. While an unhampered principal is a distinct ad- 
vantage to any school of more than two teachers, he is practically indis- 
pensable to all large schools. 

I can understand, indeed, that in some parishes where the schools are 
small the resources will not allow the employment of a principal who is 
free from class-work. This of course is a disadvantage, and everything 
possible must be done to supply the deficiency. Father Flood’s sugges- 
tions cover the ground admirably, but I fear it will be hard to carry 
them out in their entirety. If, indeed, they are followed even partially 
a great deal will be accomplished. 

To carry out Father Flood’s suggestions the principal of a school 
who is obliged to be the teacher of a class should be in charge of the 
highest grade in a school. Thus situated he will be able to leave the 
children to themselves occasionally, more easily than if he were in 
charge of a lower class. 

In the schools of the Christian Brothers the classrooms are separated 
by glazed partitions. This enables the teacher of one class to exercise 
a certain amount of supervision over the pupils of another class when 
the occasion requires it. 

One of the chief losses in a school without a free principal is that 
of periodical examinations. This can be supplied to a great extent by 
preparing the questions beforehand, then have the teachers change 
classes and conduct the examination. The principal can review the 
results at his leisure. When school superintendents and inspectors make 
periodic examinations, the necessity of the principal’s examination is 
not of course so great as it would be otherwise. 

The suggestion as to backward pupils coming before school, or re- 
maining after school in order to get help, is a good one if it were as 
agreeable to the pupil as it generally is to the zealous teacher. In my 
own experience and in the experience of many whom I know, the case 
is exceptional where the opportunity is voluntarily made use of by the 
one who would be the beneficiary. In the morning “The street cars 
were blocked”, and in the evening, “Mamma told me to come home 
right after school”, are some of the excuses alleged to escape the irksome 
duty. My experience of course, extends only to boys’ schools. The case 
may be different with girls, who have no baseball or other such games 
calling them to the open. 
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Father Flood has given almost all possible suggestions as to means 
to be adopted to help supervision and progress in a school when the 
principal is also a teacher of a class. I am sure that we are all grateful 
to him and will adopt them as far as possible if placed in a school where 
the necessity exists. 

Again I say, that if I were to make a motion it would be that Father 
Flood’s suggestions be unanimously adopted. 





_ THE IMPORTANCE OF SPECIAL TEACHERS FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN —HOW WOULD 
SUCH TEACHERS PROCEED? 


REVEREND AUGUSTINE F, HICKEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The topic selected for this discussion has become a vital 
question in view of the trend of all present-day educational 
thought and endeavor, for we are living in an age whose highest 
hopes and loftiest ideals can be summed up in the watchword, — 
efficiency. So earnest and determined has the pursuit of this 
modern virtue become that school men do not hesitate to apply a 
scholastic yardstick according to whose units of measurements 
classroom results are studied to the last detail. Standards have 
been set with an absolute hand. If children do not rise to the 
appointed heights they are at once declared inefficient and dull. 
No one honestly doubts the need of standards and the absolute 
necessity of methods for determining actual conditions in the 
grades. Requirements and tests intelligently used serve the 
school’s purpose and the pupil’s best interests. Is there, how- 
ever, no thought of those who find these authoritative standards 
too high? Does the elementary school embody a philosophy which 
inculcates the survival of only the fittest? Are all accurate 
standards absolutely infallible and must the child live and die 
by them? For life is progress and continued retardation may 
mean the death of the slowly developing mind. 

Investigation and studies of conditions made during the past 
decade have revealed some startling facts. Many children can- 
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not conform to the standards set by school authorities. The 
division of work by grades has failed to meet the needs of a 
great number of scholars, for as star differs from star in glory, 
so are children differentiated in mental acumen. All children 
are not keeping in step with the rigorous order of advance during 
the eight years of ten-month stretches of forced marches. The 
effort is too great. Many fall to the rear ranks only to desert 
at the first opportunity. In this, the first attempt of life, the 
failures are too numerous. The journey’s end seems set for but 
a select few. 

With us the problem is of special interest. For our schools — 
are not maintained nor do our teachers labor merely for the satis- 
faction of leading a few exceptional minds to an exceptionally 
high standard. The school is not for the standard: the school is 
for all the children. To ignore this fact is to forget the purpose 
underlying the Catholic system, and to close our eyes to the high 
ideals which this system is striving to attain. 


The Catholic school stands always for the rights of each in- 
dividual pupil. This system of religious education owes its 
marvellous development to the self-sacrifice and devotion of 
parents and teachers, born of a deep-rooted love for the highest 
interests of Catholic children. The value of the child is never 
estimated by his intellectual power or physical strength; it lies in 
that immortal soul made to the blessed image and likeness of the 
Creator Himself. On this basis each pupil in the Catholic 
school has an identical claim to the best that unselfish endeavor 
can offer him. Great numbers of children flock to us, for parents 
know that we are concerned first and foremost with all that 
makes for the good character of our charges. A bitter disap- 
pointment in the earliest mental efforts will never develop faith, 
in human nature, nor in those virtues which beautify and ennoble 
the Christian soul. 

It is then the solemn duty of each school to awaken to a 
realization of actual conditions. The general extent of the evil 
of retardation is admitted by every one. There is an army of 
Catholic children clogging the system. They are over age. 
They do not advance according to the standards set. They are 
the bane and sorrow of many a struggling teacher’s life. Yet 
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the responsibility has been assumed of giving them an elementary 
education in the Catholic way. For them our schools are bound 
to do something. Each principal must see the situation in his 
own school and meet it squarely. This topic is of serious im- 
port. It concerns the fulfilment on a part of the school of those 
sacred obligations which the school has voluntarily accepted. It 
brings into clear vision the inborn right of every child to those 
elements of learning which mean peaceful and contented service 
on earth,—the means to eternal happiness hereafter. The prac- 
tical value of suggestions offered is of course open to question. 
We must, however, be not afraid to face our problem willingly 
and with a truly Christian spirit, take up the burden of the care 
of the backward child and manifest a helpful interest in his 
welfare. 

For the sake of clearness we shall classify all backward chil- 
dren according to accepted methods. 

(a) Feeble-minded children are those whose mentality is such 
that they are incapable of becoming independent economic or 
social factors in society. These types will never be able to accept 
the obligations of the individual in-the community for they lack 
the power to perceive these obligations clearly and the will to 
attempt to fulfill them. For children like these there is one hope. 
They must be cared for in institutions organized and conducted 
for this specific purpose. On these institutions do the happiness 
and security of the feeble-minded entirely depend. 

(b) Subnormal children are those backward children who 
are incapable of developing intellectually on the same sort of 
mental food as:the normal child, but nevertheless can be led by 
special courses of study, by special methods employed in their 
behalf, to a position wherein they become self-supporting and 
responsible members of society. The first principle of treatment 
is, that these children cannot learn what normal children learn. 
It is useless to force it upon them. But with proper material 
and skillful teaching, wonders have been attained. Since accord- 
ing to statistics this group makes up only two or three per cent 
of the school enrollment of the country, the present discussion 
will not concern itself with this particular problem. 

(c) Retarded children are those who though by no means as 
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weak mentally as the children of the preceding groups, yet cannot 
advance in school with their classes. The child of this third type 
is not promoted, is called dull, develops so slowly that he raises 
an insurmountable obstacle before the earnest efforts of the 
grade teacher. Are children of this class numerous? Statistics 
vary, declaring that from thirteen to thirty-three per cent of the 
school children of the country are over age and are not progress- 
ing as they should. In June, 1914, one large public school sys- 
tem reported 78,865 children promoted and 13,151, or about thir- 
teen per cent, retarded. Unfortunately we have few statistics as 
to actual conditions in our Catholic schools, but it can be safely 
asserted that children of this type make up at least one-seventh 
of our school enrollment. Are they all to be considered hopeless 
cases? Must they remain in school servitude as long as the law 
requires, almost stationary, the eye-sore of the teacher, the target 
of the sharp-pointed tongues of brighter classmates ? 

The actual state of mental development in children of this 
third group can be explained by various causes. Some may be 
called external, e. g., (1) neglect on the part of the parents in 
caring for the child or in sending him regularly to school; (2) 
neglect of his physical condition, his eyes, ears, throat, etc.; (3) 
neglect on the part of the school which consists (a) in placing 
the child in a grade for which he is not suited; (b) in presenting 
material too difficult for his comprehension; (c) in ineffect- 
ive methods of teaching; (d) in over-crowding of classrooms, 
requiring teachers to stand before a class whose large numbers 
would be laughed at as absurd were not the results so pitifully 
disastrous and manifestly unjust. /nternal causes may be (1) 
naturally slow mental development; (2) a Highly nervous tem- 
perament which is day-dreaming, seeing visions, and lacks power 
of attention; (3) a rapid and marked physical growth which 
makes a severe drain on that nervous energy which otherwise 
might be giving life and vigor to mental processes. 

This summary of causes makes clear a point essential to this 
discussion, viz., that in most instances the backward child himself 
is not to blame. The causes of his mental status can be laid to 
conditions over which he has no control. There are without 
doubt some children backward because indolent and lazy. The 
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treatment suggested in this paper will serve very quickly to set 
into motion their lethargic energies. The sad plight of the vast 
majority of retarded children must arouse deepest sympathy and 
a keen sense of the school’s responsibility. 

The pupil backward from earliest schoo! days has no habits 
of study, no ideals, no interests. Disappointed, crestfallen be- 
cause he is not quick and accurate like his neighbor, he is indif- 
ferent and inattentive, for his interest in a school subject has 
never been aroused. His mental faculties are surrounded by an 
armorplate of dullness which no grade teacher has ever pene- 
trated. Slow to perceive, he never remembers. He has tried 
to listen to long explanations given in terms which he did not 
understand. He has been drilled and drilled, for some teachers 
believe that drilling is a panacea for all school evils. They won- 
der why in this instance the failure is marked. Drill is useless 
in these cases. The purpose of drilling is to develop skill after 
the ideas are grasped clearly by the mind. If the child does not 
possess the idea, the effect of drill is entirely lost. This is our 
backward pupil, the consumer of precious time and energy of an 
over-worked teacher. He is no consolation or satisfaction to his 
teacher nor to himself; for the pity of it is that the backward 
child knows his own deficiencies and longs to be like other chil- 
dren. Oh, for a realization that there is something better in him 
than the surface shows! He has oftentimes the qualities that 
make for truest and noblest character. Must his whole life be 
overshadowed and all future effort deadened by that most dis- 
tressing feeling of school days,—“I cannot learn?’ Robbed of 
self-confidence and ambition he can do nothing in his present 
surroundings, but he is not hopeless. Yet what is to be done? 
How can he be encouraged to attempt to scale some intellectual 
heights ? 

Special care will improve him. In the matter of physical 
ailments, the general medical practitioner does not attempt to 
diagnose and treat every case. Poor eyesight, defective teeth, 
bad hearing, and throat diseases of children are treated by spe- 
cialists. So in school there are mental weaknesses which the 
grade teacher cannot cure. Children have peculiarities of mind 
that vary as their physical mannerisms. These special cases re- 
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quire special treatment. It is of first importance that the prob- 
lem of the backward child be put in the hands of a special 
teacher. Otherwise it is to remain unsolved forever, and so- 
called dullards, crushed by a relentless system, will go into the 
world deprived of that thorough equipment for life which the 
school is bound to furnish them. 

The backward child needs a special teacher. On her devo- 
tion and ability all his future prospects depend. If the case is 
cared for by a willing, able specialist, permanent relief in many 
instances can be assured. Our special teacher must have from 
nature and experience all the qualifications of a good teacher. 
She needs the all-seeing eye, the mirror of a kindly soul, patient, 
and tactful; a clear, well-modulated voice that carries enthusiasm 
and impresses by its sincerity; the generous ear open at all times 
to receive with tenderness the sad story of effort unavailing. 
The noblest Christian virtues must adorn her character. First 
of all, let her have that sympathy which opens the little minds, 
puts them in a receptive mood, inspires confidence and gives new 
life to the drooping spirits before her. Sympathy, patience, and 
tact must work together; for this teacher will be content with 
a slow realization of her fondest hopes. She must be enthu- 
siastic and love her charges. There will be hours of discourage- 
ment and hours of complete failure; for it is indeed a difficult 
task to awaken a mind that has been long asleep. 

A spirit of true Christian helpfulness must dominate the 
work. There is nothing less inviting, yet nothing more worthy 
of a teacher’s best efforts. The bright child may advance in 
spite of his teacher; the backward child’s hopes rest entirely on 
the devotion and skill which his teacher brings to her task. By 
professional training this teacher must be familiar with the work- 
ings of all the faculties of the human mind and able to analyze 
their various phases of development. It will be her virtue to see 
things from the mental viewpoint of her pupils and thus obtain 
some grasp of their perplexities. Her task is indeed a noble one. 
She is to enrich with choicest treasures hearts and minds now 
ready and eager to receive their portion of the common inher- 
itance of mankind. 

How then shall this teacher proceed? In the first place her 
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laboratory should be a well lighted and generously equipped 
classroom, offering all possible help for efficient and successful 
teaching. All the devices and furnishings which make up a 
perfect schoolroom should be at the disposal of the special 
teacher. Let nature’s greatest blessings, plenty of fresh air and 
abundance of sunlight, be given free access to this classroom. 
Once installed in happy surroundings, by what steps shall the 
work advance? 

A plan frequently adopted for attention to backward chil- 
dren is the ungraded class. In various schools throughout the 
country retarded pupils to the number of forty or more are 
segregated from their fellows and gathered in one classroom. 
Their teacher is expected to do special work in the important 
studies of the curriculum during the five school hours of each 
school day. The ungraded class has perhaps obtained results, 
but this paper is no brief for this particular method. The respon- 
sibility placed on the teacher of the ungraded class is far too 
heavy and exhausting. The mental effect on the children is most 
discouraging and depressing. This class marks the dullards of 
the school at once. Because of large numbers it allows little 
opportunity for the individual care and instruction absolutely 
necessary for the solution of the problem. The segregation of 
retarded children of the type under discussion is too drastic a 
step. Better results can be obtained by means far more effective 
and humane. 

Let the retarded children be taken in small groups and every 
possible effort made to awaken their interest in one study of the 
school curriculum. The task is easier for the special teacher. 
It is more engaging for the pupils. Experience ha® shown it 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that if the so-called dullard is once 
brought to a realization that he can learn something, he is encour- 
aged to feel that he can learn something more. He feels the 
thrill of his own power; he must improve. Make him believe on 
the other hand that his case is impossible, that he is not capabie 
of associating with companions of his own age, and you have 
ruined all hope of development. If any results are possible they 
will surely be obtained when all the skill and zeal of a special 
teacher are directed to the progress of a small group of children 
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in one subject alone. Here is personal attention in real earnest. 
Here is energy well-directed. Try to teach one thing anyway 
Use every effort there. If one subject fails completely, try one 
more. One study alone has oftentimes started the human mind. 
Retarded children who are not subnormal can learn the ordinary 
school subjects. The difficulty is that they have never been 
taught. Their faculties require more stimulation than the grade 
teacher can give. - Let the special teacher give this stimulation 
unstintingly. Place her in a position where she can give it and 
study the results. There are instances of children who develop 
very slowly. Time is an important element in their cure. But 
with the right teacher and the right procedure, tremendous guod 
can be accomplished for all. 

In the plan about to be proposed success depends entirely on 
the principal of the school. He must see to it that all the detaiis 
of the organization of the work are carried out. Our backward 
children will receive little help without this directing and iu- 
spiring influence. It is the plain duty of the vigilant principal 
to foresee and to ward off the possibility of numbers of children 
entering the upper grades unprepared. Help and encourage- 
ment must be offered them early in the course, the sooner tre 
better. The deadening conviction “I cannot learn’’ must be 
driven from the mind of the supposed dullard at the earliest 
possible moment. 

When a special teacher has been assigned to a school, let the 
principal and grade teachers examine the pupils of two or three 
rooms for the purpose of ascertaining the starting point in the 
specialist’s work. This test should not be deferred beyond the 
fourth grade; for then the difficult work of the elementary school 
curriculum begins. _ The test may be given in arithmetic or Eng- 
lish, two subjects which require the intelligent use of clear ideas. 
The following method of procedure is suggested for a test 
of arithmetic in the fourth grade. Send the backward pupils to 
the blackboard. Give easy test problems in the simplest forms 
and continue until the required work of the grade is reached. 
Make a note of the errors as they are made by the pupil, record 
the names and the deficiencies. Some will be found to be defi- 
cient in accuracy, in simple addition, others in subtraction and 
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the multiplication tables, others again sadly ignorant of the short 
division process. You may have then a group of twelve or 
fifteen young children who thus early in their courses are far 
behind the requirements of their class. Like tests will reveal 
similar conditions in the fifth or sixth grades. In practically 
every instance a test like this will disclose the names and the 
number of the backward children of the grade. 

The principal will then decide to give these backward children 
special attention in arithmetic for six months or preferably one 
school year. He will proceed to order his time-table so that the 
arithmetic period in these three grades will come in successive 
hours, that is, fourth grade from nine A. M., to ten A. M., fifth 
grade, ten A. M., to eleven A. M., sixth grade from eleven A. M. 
to twelve M..The afternoon periods may be divided in, similar 
fashion for there is no dearth of children requiring this treatment. 
From each room the backward group is sent to the special teacher 
to be taught arithmetic during the same hour that the grade teacher 
is teaching this subject. When the time assigned to the special 
teacher is finished, the backward group returns at once to the 
grade teacher to continue with their class the study of the other 
subjects required in the curriculum. The impression goes 
abroad that the school has a tutor for the pupils that find one or 
other subject difficult. This idea casts little reflection on the 
ability of the children in question. They come to the special 
teacher well disposed. Their number is comparatively small. 
Well disposed children in small numbers must under these con- 
ditions receive real assistance from a special teacher. 

The special teacher then, has one subject to teach her small 
group of backward children. While being taught this one sub- 
ject these children are not brought into competition with the 
bright pupils of their own grade. Yet they do not lose their 
standing in the school. There is no temptation for the teacher 
to overlook them nor can they bask indolently in the light of 
more brilliant companions. In this class there is a sense of per- 
fect freedom. Each child must observe and think for himself. 
Feeble efforts are constantly encouraged, for the teacher holds 
out continually the hope of success. She has no ambition to 
make a storehouse of these pupils. Her purpose is to teach the 
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use of those mental faculties, which past experience to the con 
trary notwithstanding, God has not denied them. In her work 
of reaching her immature subjects she will select the bare essen 
tials of knowledge, the minimum that the course of study re 
quires. Occasionally she will offer the self-same problems at 
tempted in the regular classrooms, a splendid incentive and a 
source of encouragement. The first tasks, however, must never 
be too heavy, for the backward pupil is hypersensitive. He 
lacks confidence and doubts the exactness of his own ideas and 
opinions. The patience and tact of the special teacher will 
devise successful methods to overcome these difficulties. 

A concrete example of one backward child will illustrate the 
principles considered in the preceding paragraph. To the spe- 
cial class organized according to the plan outlined.above, a boy 
from a higher grade came rather unwillingly. He was an all but 
hopeless case. No inducement could persuade him to stand to 
recite. After a while questioning revealed the fact that a request 
to recite was excruciating agony for him. “I’m not going to stand 
up and show my ignorance,” was all he could say. After one 
month’s individual work (with no “requests”) this boy began to 
realize that he could learn; that already he could do better work 
than many others of his group, and having gained this power, 
there was no limit to his demands. His ambition rose higher 
and higher each day. Finally, one morning, to the great amaze- 
ment of the class, including the teacher herself, this boy arose to 
dispute and correct a statement made by the brightest pupil of 
the group. After this, his first speech, there was no more 
trouble over recitations. From that day he was the recognized 
leader of the class. He could not be kept in his seat. Moreover, 
he gradually became gentle, gracious, and really interesting. This 
is by no means an exceptional case. What was done for him 
can be done for others. It is not unusual to restore a child to 
grade standing after one year of special work. This is particu- 
larly true if the work is begun early in the course. 

It must be emphatically noted here that this class is in no 
sense a disciplinary class. If the special teacher learns that 
backwardness is caused by indolence, laziness or bad character, 
she is to be relieved of all responsibility at once. Our specialist 
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is not a moral specialist. This phase of school work belongs to 
the department of school discipline. Grade teachers must not 
expect to be relieved of the obligation of teaching and guiding 
normal minds, even though those minds are enclosed in bodies 
prone to evil or trying ways. 

The working motto of the special teacher is: “Study these 
children. Do not scold them. Their cases require sympathy, 
interest and care.” In carrying out these directions in the pres- 
entation of the one selected subject the special teacher will 
strive to make each pupil reveal his mind. She must discover 
the weaknesses within. Ordinarily one or other or all three of 
these mental qualities are lacking: (a) power of attention, and 
consequent concentration, (b) clearness of perception, (c) a good 
memory. As to the first, attention is intellect engaged. It is the 
result of interest which must be awakened and stimulated. The 
teacher’s first lessons will be rich and overflowing with illustra- 
tions, concrete and tangible, intimately associated with the mind 
content of the pupils before her. No parable will be too homely. 
Experienced teachers know how much more can be accomplished 
by the story-form method of presenting the lesson than in the 
ordinary way. Our specialist is glad to follow the example of 
the Divine Teacher who did not hesitate to call to His assistance 
the fruits of the field, the household arts, the commonest things 
of life, in order to impress the sublime truths of heaven upon 
weak human minds. 

To develop clearness of perception the teacher will see to it 
that each word used is clearly understood. Too often children 
listen to a school language which they do not comprehend. <A 
little study of the origin and derivation of words is most helpful 
for making ideas clear and distinct. Backward children will 
rejoice to learn that we owe our word “dunce” to no less a source 
than the childhood failures of Duns Scotus himself. Further- 
more, the leading ideas in the lesson should be summarized in 
charts and outlines. The live teacher must use every device to 
distinguish perfectly the important from the unimportant, and to 
make their relations evident. 

In training the memory, the mechanical association of ideas 
is not too helpful for it is the logical order which must be im- 
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pressed. In the beginning children should, however, be taught 
to associate important truths with things of local color and in 
terest. Contrast also is a splendid tool, and patience makes 
good service of constant repetition. The teacher will impress 
on her children what “I don’t remember” really means. It means 
lack of attention and lack of determination. She will show how 
each new idea acquired strengthens the mind’s power and leads 
to better judgment and more perfect reasoning. Thus will she 
reform her dullard, develop his interest, and his power of atten- 
tion, but above all things, his confidence in himself. She will 
never forget that “The teacher who best serves the school is not 
she who has large knowledge to impart, but she who imparts 
knowledge in a large way.” 

The problem of the backward child cannot be solved in one 
discussion nor by one set of suggestions. Its importance merits 
for it the best thought and most earnest efforts of those charged 
with the administration and management of elementary schools. 
The presence of this type of child-in our classrooms must urge 
us to the faithful practice of the virtue of educational justice. 
His case does not call for segregation. He needs not to be set 
apart and branded as a dullard. Let him have all the encourage- 
ment and assistance which true Christian charity can supply. 
The welfare of this poor child is worthy of the best-endowed and 
most capable of religious teachers. For it is a work which calls 
for the practice of the noblest virtues of the Christian life. It 
resembles in no small measure the charity, zeal, patience, and 
tact of Christ Himself Who in the face of those who found His 
teaching hard and would not hear it, persevered with a love 
divine unto the end. He willed that all men should know the 
truth, for the truth will set them free. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JAMes C. Byrne, St. Mary’s Church, St. Paul, Minn.: It often 
happens that a_ bright-looking boy kisses his mother good-bye in 
the morning and with sturdy step wends his way to school. To the 
shafts of the morning sun without, respond the awakening gleams of 
intelligence in his soul. To the sounds all about him, answers the 
awakening music within. He is the embodiment of harmony with his 
surroundings. But why does his step lag? Why does the smile fade 
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from his lips and the light vanish from his eyes? The schoolhouse 
looms up before him—the schoolhouse, where he will have to spend 
hours of agony. For he is classed as a dulllard; and his young spirit 
is bowed down, if not broken, by what that means. And yet he is puzzled. 
He has no trouble at home; in fact he is the brightest of his brothers. 
Why is he tortured here? It may be that his hearing is defective, that 
he is suffering from eye-strain, or is under some other physical disad- 
vantage, which unnoticed at home has disastrous effects in the school- 
room. He may be able to distinguish every accent of his mother’s 
voice, but fail to grasp clearly strange words uttered fifty feet away. 
He may see cups and saucers distinctly, but the words of his book may 
look blurred. But apart from any physical defect, there may be for 
a time some mental link, the missing of which retards his whole progress. 
Do we not know that all the calculations of the great Newton to prove 
universal gravitation were set awry for fifteen years on account of the 
accepted false measurement of the radius of the earth? The Abbé 
Picard’s accurate measurement of the earth’s meridian removed the bar 
for him; it did not remove it for others. It took Cambridge seventeen. 
years and Oxford twenty-two years to accept his lucid Principia. 
Huygens, the greatest living authority on the continent at the time of 
Newton, died nineteen years after Newton’s discovery without even 
admitting the sun to be the center of our solar system. When the 
medical school was first opened in Minneapolis Dr. Osler made a speech, 
in which he said that the opposition to aseptic surgery in the beginning 
came not from the ignorant but from the most learned of the medical 
profession. Now, if history shows that the greatest of men and the 
most learned of institutions can go completely astray, because some false 
assumption is unconsciously made and perversely maintained, why shall 
we forget that the budding mind in small things may have taken un- 
wittingly some false direction that bars its further progress? This 
child is not backward; he is retarded. Who will come to the rescue of 
this child? I think that Dr. Hickey in his admirable paper has pointed 
out the one—the special teacher. Of all papers on the subject of re- 
tarded children his is the most luminous, of all the solutions which I 
have read of the problem which the retarded child presents, his seems 
the very best. 

The happy solution of one problem, however, only raises another. The 
economic problem, or how to provide a special room and a special 
teacher, with our limited means, may loom up as dark as the problem 
of the retarded child itself. Let us see just where we are in nation, 
State and city. This whole question has for some years been the subject 
of very serious discussion in the assemblies of the National Educational 
Association. The results of these discussions have been manifold. Med- 
ical inspection, visiting nurses, the application of the Batavia plan, the 
appointment of special teachers, the equipment of one special room for 
the retarded, the elimination of the subnormal, the activity of the truant 
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officer, are some of the things which have directly come from these 
discussions. Some of these advantages are at our command, if we 
desire them. 

With regard to subnormal children, who still can be educated to become 
self-supporting citizens, the legislature of Minnesota, in its last session, 
passed a law providing for the payment by the State of one hundred 
dollars per pupil for the education of such children. In the public 
schools where there are five such children in a school, a special teacher 
is to be provided. That legislation is of no avail to us, unless to show 
how this problem is being worked out. 

With regard to retarded children, provision is made in all the St. 
Paul public schools having twelve rooms, for a special or coaching 
teacher. The results obtained by the special teacher, I am told, are 
most gratifying. In fact, given a teacher with those qualities Father 
Hickey has so justly exacted as requisite, the retarded pupil vanishes. 
It is a consummation most devoutly to be wished. In schools that 
have less than twelve rooms, the principal of the public school is sup- 
posed to direct the work along the same lines as the special teacher. As 
a child is generally retarded in only one subject, or if the retardation 
is considerable there is always one subject in which he is especially 
slow, the plan has been formed of having the child receive the same 
subject in different classrooms besides his own. This is only an ex- 
pedient, but very good results have been obtained by it. The child is 
not humiliated, keeps his grade, and in the end catches up with his 
classmates in that special subject. It is an expedient, but it is a good 
one. We have teachers among us who have tried it and we can hear 
from them. 

Another expedient is the special attention given to the retarded child. 
Now let me emphasize this point. Retarded children may be a blessing 
in a schoolroom. It is not true that afl who get their lesson get all 
that is in the lesson. A good memory, a bubbling imagination, may 
give the appearance of thought, when there is no thought. Take the 
brightest child a little off his guard, a little out of the beaten path, and 
see how he falters. How few there are who can bound their thoughts 
on the north, south, east and west. The superior mind of the teacher 
can throw a flood of light on the simple things and the superior mind 
of the teacher is called to bring its energies into full play for the 
benefit of the whole class in making things clear to the dull child. Let 
me exemplify this. I think that I know how to teach the catechism or 
Christian Doctrine. Yet whenever I hear His Grace expounding the 
same things, I learn some new way of putting the old things, adapted 
to the capacity of the children. What is true of me is true of other 
members of the clergy. Now if we can learn, we who have spent our 
days in these things, surely that class of little ones can learn more, and 
the effort to teach the dullard is not wasted on the class. 

Let me present another thought which, though last, is antecedent to 
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all this discussion. Let teachers be solemnly convinced that there are 
untold capabilities in the dull child. Not to cite the cases of Laura 
Bridgman and Helen Keller, who, born blind and deaf and dumb and 
almost without the faculty of feeling, yet learned to play music, which 
they never heard, wrote articles, which they never saw, and carried on 
correspondence with the most learned persons of the world, let us take 
a glance at the retarded alone. Isaac Newton, it is said, was slow. Yet 
on his tomb is written, “Let the human race ever rejoice over this — its 
greatest ornament.” Sir Walter Scott was slow. There was no coach- 
ing teacher in his time; but indomitable will-power was a substitute for 
her. The same will-power compensated in the never to be forgotten 
case of Demosthenes. As the smouldering fires in a volcano, when 
covered with rocks and debris of centuries, gather strength, and when 
at length the eruption comes, immense stones are hurled into the air, 
the earth quivers and rocks, cities and nations stand aghast, destruc- 
tion is carried for many leagues around and the greater the impediment, 
the greater is the catastrophe; so in a nobler sense the fire of the soul that 
breaks through all opposition gives momentum that carries the most 
retarded to the highest plane of humanity. Where the will-power is 
lacking let the never-discouraged encouragement of the teacher take its 
place. 

Meantime we have left that little boy standing on the street; take 
him to your hearts. Lift the cloud from his mind; he may yet be an 
Isaac Newton. Unfasten the bar that keeps the light from flooding in; 
he may yet be a Demosthenes. 


Proressor W. J. McAutirre, M. A., Science Department Cathedral Col- 
lege, New York City, Professor Biology Marymount College: There is 
no question of more engrossing interest to the body civic as a whole and 
to schoolmen in particular, than the one which deals with the abnormal 
and subnormal child. In dealing with him, one must consider not only 
his relation to society from the economic standpoint, but also his relation 
from the social standpoint. The problem is a complex and difficult one, 
and society to-day is looking jointly to the medical and pedagogical pro- 
fessions for at least a partial solution of the problem of the treatment 
and education of the mental defective. 

The newer classification of mental defectives adopted by the Ameri- 
can Association for the Study of the Feebleminded, divides the feeble- 
minded into 

Idiots: ‘Mental age up to two years. 

Imbecilcs: Mental age from three to seven years. 

Moron: Mental age from seven to twelve years. 

The moron as a class, is the one which demands the closest study and 
care, and is the one which makes for the most complex civic problem. 
Morons are very frequently, in fact they are more often than not, normal 
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looking persons lacking many of the more obvious stigmata of degenera- 
tion, fairly fluent talkers on some favorite subjects, yet showing in ex- 
tended conversation a decided poverty of vocabulary, a lightness of 
expression approaching silliness, which might pass for ignorance. All 
in all the casual observer would find it difficult at first blush to detect 
anything abnormal, only a more than passing long acquaintance would 
betray a mental weakness. 

The great big question for the schoolman is to determine how many 
of the backward children who are dull or slow to learn are really normal, 
victims of an inferior early training; and how many are defective, in- 
capable of learning with an unlimited amount of training or of function- 
ing normally in the complex society about them. As Goddard well says, 
many of these unfortunate people get out into the world, cannot stand 
the pace and woefully increase our social problem, swelling the ranks of 
the pauper, criminal, drunkard and degenerate class. ; 

To what extent are we Catholic schoolmen responsible for their in- 
tellectual and moral welfare and where should we train them, in schools 
with normal children, or in institutions? This is a question we must 
speedily settle, in order that we may have a definite policy, for the moron 
as a type is increasing rapidly, partly due to natural causes working out, 
and partly because better and clearer diagnosis is recognizing the type 
early in school life, and the class is recognized for what it is and not 
classified as “dull”, “stupid”, etc., a designation which hid many a moron 
in the past. 

Of the moral side of the education there can be no division of opinion 
among Catholics, on the cultural side we may have a wide divergence of 
opinion. ‘Let us for a moment pause to see how the mental ability of 
the principal classes of subnormal that the schools meet is viewed by 
Goddard, and Barr (authorities who have contributed much to the data 
now on hand concerning this type). 

Goddard: 

Class I: Moron, high grade. 

I, Able to do fairly complicated work with only occasional supervision, 
e. g., running simple machinery, caring for animals, etc., but unable to 
plan work. 

II. Middle grade, able only to do routine work. 

III. Low grade. Can run errands, do light work, e. g., make beds, 
scrub, care for rooms provided there be no complexity of furniture. 

Barr’s classifications : 

Imbecile : 

I. High grade. Trainable in manual and intellectual arts. 

II. Middle grade. Trainable in manual arts and in simplest mental 
acquirements. j 

III. Low grade. Trainable in industrial and simplest manual occu- 
pations. 

In this connection it is interesting to note Binet’s claim that every child 
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is feeble-minded who knows how to communicate with his fellows by’ 
word or by writing, but who exhibits a retardation of two or three years 
in the course of his studies, unless such retardation be the result of 
insufficient, or inefficient, we might add, training. 

Goddard: Imbecile. 

I. High grade. ‘Can do tasks of short duration, — little errands in 
the house, e. g.— washing dishes, etc. 

II. Middle class: Only very simple tasks, e. g., picking up papers on 
a lawn. 

III. Low grade: Plays a little and tries to help, but can do nothing 
alone. Cannot communicate with his fellows in writing, nor can he read 
print or script even though the effort to teach has been made; incapable 
of earning his own living though capable of guarding himself against 
physical dangers. 

Idiot type. 

High grade. Child who eats with discrimination, discarding that 
which is not food. 

Middle grade. Able to feed himself but shows no discrimination. 

Low grade. Absolutely helpless. Primitive instincts are present but 
there is not sufficient intelligence to localize them. 

Sooner or later, many, or let'us say most of the imbecile type of the 
Goddard classification are committed to asylums. Meanwhile the com- 
pulsory education law demands that they be kept in schools unless there 
is a commitment. Here then is our problem: Where is this education 
to be given? 

Before we decide let us see what these abnormalitics are, and what are 
the physical markings which may betray them. In general these abnormal- 
ities are either congenital or acquired. 

I. The congenital are (1) Cranial abnormalities (micro- or hydro- 
cephalus). Abnormalities in shape of ear, nose, eyes, defective vision, 
hearing, taste, touch, etc. 

II. Formative and developmental defects, are harelip, cleft, high and 
misshapen palates, deficient ear lobes, cardiac malformations and many 
anatomical defects not patent to teacher. 

III. Abnormal nervous action. Excessive twitchings amounting 
almost to St. Vitus’ dance. 

IV. Defects in nutrition. Emaciation, in spite of good feeding, is an 
early indication of mental trouble. We merely emphasize these points to 
show that by characteristic markings many of these children stand out 
from their fellows, subject to ridicule for physical defects and dis- 
couragement because they are not like other children, exhibiting idiosyn- 
crasies which normal children, imitative and imaginative, are prone to 
copy to their detriment, the subnormal is not benefited and the normal is 
positively harmed by association, hence a necessity on this count alone 
for special schools and special teachers for the subnormal child. 

In view of the difficulty of the task, the special knowledge required 
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and infinite tact demanded, specially trained teachers must be supplied 
these children. The type of teacher possessing these qualifications is hard 
to keep in this work of training the feeble-minded, for the task is exact- 
ing and wearing upon the teacher and very poorly paid. When we com- 
pare the task of teaching normal and subnormal children we find that the 
latter task is infinitely harder. A fine discrimination must be exercised, 
for instance, in determining how much the poor struggling mind can 
carry, for more cannot be demanded than can be done. Each child is a 
special problem, no two are alike, and the training must be both manual 
and academic; rather the former than the latter. 

Let us consider for a moment some special tasks the teacher of the 
defective has, which the teacher of the normal never has to face. 


The first problem facing the teacher is to get proper exercise. The 
normal child plays spontaneously, the mental defective, especially the 
apathetic type, does not, and must be stimulated into action by force of 
imitation. The games and occupations of the kindergarten are of great 
service. The education of the imbecile starts therefore on a physiological 
basis, beginning with a culture of the external senses, proceeding to a 
coordination of muscular and finally to concerted manual and mental 
processes, -bearing in mind always that the spontaneous actions of normal 
childhood must be taught by long and patient repetition to the feeble- 
minded. This is of course a general application not applicable to all 
cases; each case being a study in itself. 

Mentally abnormal children may be divided into two main groups (1) 
The dull and apathetic (2) The nervous and those exhibiting irregular 
mental action. With the first class, stimulating exercises are required, 
with the second inhibitory and coordinating functions must be strength- 
ened by exercise. A truly difficult task requiring rare judgment if results 
are to be obtained. Shuttleworth describes two examples: The impassive 
low grade idiot, whose education begins with a bombardment of bean 
bags, exhibits a degree of inertia so pronounced that it will not at first 
put up its hands to protect its face from the bag thrown by the teacher. 
Gradually however the instinct of self-preservation asserts itself so far 
as to attempt to ward off the missile. The second step to catch the bag, 
the third to throw it back; each step marks successive steps of improving 
mental activity. 

In the second class, according to the same authority, we have children 
suffering with athetosis and we must substitute in place of the purposeless 
irregular movements motor exercises with a definite purpose calling for 
will power. So simple a thing as building up blocks into a miniature 
fort for the mere pleasure of knocking with a crash will help to give 
the child a purpose. Peg board, finger exercises, kindergarten, mother 
play, all help to accomplish the same purpose. Your teacher therefore, in 
the ungraded classes, must be an accomplished kindergartner, a more 
than ordinary manual expert and a first class grade teacher. You can 
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readily appreciate that normal children cannot be taught side by side in 
the same classroom with the mental defective. 

The tactile function which in the normal baby develops first must be 
developed by a long difficult process in the imbecile. Coarse, insensitive 
hands have to be drilled into sensibility by alternately grasping, for in- 
stance, objects of every degrees of hardness; heat sense by touching 
objects of varying temperature; sight, and hearing follow along, all 
trained by careful painstaking work, eternally drilling with object lessons 
until a fair knowledge of the outer work is gained. 

To sum up, Barr gives an outline of the physiological education of 
mental defectives: 

(1) Testing the various sense organs so that defects may receive 
medical or surgical treatment. 

(2) Gradual awakening of the senses by presentation of objects that 
attract, of exercises that stimulate the attention and encourage imitation, 
achieving limited capacity, self help and clean living. 

(3) The exercises of the awakened senses in simple occupations pre- 
paring for menial employment under direction. 

For the higher grade, the moron type of the newer classification, Barr 
outlines the training as follows: 

(1) Of the emotions, through exercises in acts moral and ethical; 
achieving habits. 

(2) Of the body, through exercise in military, gymnastic and athletic 
activities; the training of the hand in the industrial and manual arts. 

(3) Of the mind, in power of prehension and apprehension, in judg-- 
ment and will alternately sustained and independent, achieving selfhood. 

The most powerful aids are of course environment, association, amuse- 
ment, discipline. Music offers the greatest aid, for it is a remarkable fact 
that the feeble-minded love and appreciate music, learning to read it well, 
and in many cases play the various instruments with considerable 
proficiency. 

Scholastic and industrial training must go hand in hand, for it is to the 
industrial that the feeble-minded must look for livelihood if any attempt 
to make him self-supporting is to be made. Starting with paper weaving, 
making of necklaces, tending flowers and aquaria, will develop in the 
feeble-minded a love for outdoor life, for farming or for a trade, at 
which they may in the ultimate earn a fair livelihood. 

A second type of imbecile we must be careful of in our schools, is the 
moral imbecile, an exceedingly difficult case to handle. 

The degeneration of the psychic forces is the peculiar and distinctive 
feature of this trouble, perversion or complete absence of the moral sense 
being revealed according to the character of the grade in which it appears. 
In the low grade imbecile you find the cruel and bestial type delighting in 

evil propensities. In the middle grade absence of altruism, a constant 
infringement upon the rights of others, simply many times for the love 
of mischief. In the highest type there is a refinement of evil, the mental 
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powers are wholly subordinated to a perverted moral sense, they exhibit 
a diabolical craftiness which when accompanied by an absence of stigmata 
renders recognition save by experts, almost impossible. Close confine- 
ment under rigid supervision is the only place for this type. Teachers 
must keep close watch for this type of child to protect it against itself 
and to protect the normal child. Again we have here the need of the 
special teacher with special training. 

What is the general relation of the feeble-minded adult to the world at 
large? What has education along the lines of the “three R’s” done for 
him. A close examination will prove a large percentage of the drunkards, 
paupers, criminals and ne’er-do-wells are of the feeble-minded class. All 
men have their limitations, some high, some low. In the strict sense a 
feeble-minded person is not one who lacks intelligence, but who lacks a 
particular degree of intelligence. The degree is fixed not arbitrarily but 
by social necessity. Intelligence is relative. The degree of intelligence 
which marks the line of demarkation between the feeble-minded and 
normal person has been defined as that degree below which the possessor 
cannot manage himself or his affairs with ordinary intelligence. Environ- 
ment is therefore a large factor, and the complexity of the life into 
which the individual is thrust, is another factor. The moron for instance, 
might live a useful life in a simple community where the needs of life 
were not great nor the struggle for existence not too keen, yet the same 
moron would be thoroughly out of place in the strife of complex city 
life. Alienists have practically agreed to call all persons feeble-minded 
who have not arrived at an intelligence higher than that of a twelve year 
normal child. ° 

We must always bear in mind that this is an average strength of 
mentality and degree of intelligence, a standard measure by which we 
can compare individuals, It does not mean that a person whose mental 
growth is but twelve years cannot function in any environment, neither 
does it mean that the same person could function in every environment. 
A case in point is the defective delinquent child. You could hardly call 
him feeble-minded according to present standards, yet he cannot function 
*in the environment in which he finds himself. Of an intelligence let us say 
of ten years, he would function completely in an environment requiring no 
more of him. Thrust into an environment demanding more of him than he 
is capable of giving, he is deemed defective, and he is, according to the 
views of the majority. Goddard put it very well when he said: “The 
defective is in the minority—and since the majority makes the environment 
what it is, it would appear that it is incumbent upon the majority to pro- 
vide a special environment where the defective would be normal.” Hence 
the necessity for special schools, special teachers and manual training. 

Institutions are rapidly abandoning the so-called “three R” curriculum 
of the free school, and substituting for it the manual training, and the 
public schoolmen of the United States are reaching the conclusion that 
ordinary methods and curricula will not do. 
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Teachers of the grades have persisted in teaching all things to all 
children generally by the same method, but experience has shown the 
teacher of the ungraded classes that you cannot do this with the feeble- 
minded. Development goes just so far, even in the case of the moron, 
and beyond that point you cannot teach the ordinary branches. Many 
of the cases that pass for laziness, dullness and lack of study, are not 
due to these causes at all, and the inexpert teacher does a very con- 
siderable amount of harm in retarding that poor creature, who of all 
creatures, cannot afford to be retarded, the moron. 

The case of the moron is really a difficult one; the physical and sex 
development are rapid and give reactions not present in the child of 
twelve. Environment also makes changes. The motor impulses are not 
so strong, he is less curious, and less interested, and therefore much more 
apathetic than a normal child of twelve, but for all that he must be 
dealt with according to present standards. We must judge not by his own 
capacity or efficiency as compared with his maximum ability, but what that 
maximum ability can accomplish in the complex life into which he is 
thrust. For instance, no one would knowingly employ a moron to run 
an elevator, or a steam engine, or an automobile, nor in tunnel work or on 
the airlocks. It has been done with disastrous results in the past, but 
workingmen’s compensation acts are making employers a bit more careful. 
Early diagnosis of the trouble, then a good useful education under tutors 
specially trained for their work,—men and women capable of dealing 
with the struggles of the troubled slowly developing brain,— is the plan 
giving a solid industrial training, so that a few may benefit. For the 
others who cannot grasp the manual occupations, the institution must 
be their final place. 

I feel at this time that a word concerning the etiology of feeble-minded- 
ness would not be out of place, in order that our teachers may be aided 
in early recognizing the symptoms. A family history of phthisis, epilepsy, 
general neurosis, or parental intemperance, syphilis, consanguinity, acci- 
dents prenatal or in early childhood, infantile paralysis, traumatism, 
frights, severe febrile illnesses, e. g., scarlatina, whooping cough, etc., are 
all contributory causes. Where children are sent home suffering from 
any of the febriles, it might not be amiss to impress upon the parents 
the necessity for competent medical advice in view of the things that may 
be induced by neglect. The feeble-minded must be separated from the 
normal because it is unjust to both classes to permit them to mingle. 
Different methods and courses must be used and it is as important that 
specially trained teachers be assigned to both classes, each having an 
expert in charge; of the two it is really more important to have the expert 
in charge of the feeble-minded. Call your training place for the feeble- 
minded, institution or school, the name is not important but the place is, 
and the questions of mentality and morality are so big that they need 
special ‘work. 

I agree with Father Hickey in his plan for the merely backward pupils. 
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It is excellent, but I have tried to cover that phase of the matter which 
dealt with children whose backwardness is irremedial, and whose num- 
bers are on the increase in the school population. 


Rev. A. F. Hickey, Boston, Mass.: I beg the indulgence of this 
gathering to say one word at the conclusion of this discussion. We 
should all be grateful for Mr. McAuliffe’s excellent paper dealing with 
subnormal children. I believe, however, that we are not in a_ posi- 
tion to attempt a solution of that phase of the backward child problem. 
At the same time it is our plain duty to take a sincere and devoted 
interest in those backward children whom we can help. I refer to 
the retarded children. An intelligent effort in their welfare will have 
its own reward. Brilliancy of intellect is no pledge of solidity of char- 
acter and loyalty and gratitude to benefactors. The slowly develop- 
ing child often possesses these very qualities of mind and heart, and is 
therefore particularly worthy of encouragement and assistance. If a 
special teacher is not at hand, let the supervising principal devise some 
plan of helping this group. There is no escaping the fact that we have 
a responsibility towards all our children. Do not, I beg of you, leave 
anything undone to help each child in the school. You may not accom- 
plish miracles, but you will have for yourselves the satisfaction which 
comes from an-honest effort. If this hour has awakened the slightest 
bit of new interest in this prevailing school problem, the object of the 
paper is already attained. I thank you. 
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“He that is about children,” says Locke, “should learn their 
nature and aptitudes.” 

In this paper we shall not attempt to show how vocations 
may be found or positions secured, but we should like to show 
how we may help pupils to discover their aptitudes, recognize 
and develop them. Since aptitudes are qualifications for deter- 
mined avocations, it follows that the proper development of 
aptitudes will influence largely to an intelligent choice of a trade, 


avocation or profession. 
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APTITUDES 


The word “aptitude” means fitness or suitableness. The 
state or quality of being apt or fit or suited to a place, purpose 
or situation, is an aptitude. It may also mean a certain skill, 
dexterity or talent to accomplish certain things. When we say a 
child has a talent for language, music, drawing, or designing, we 
simply affirm that he is apt or fit for language, music, drawing, 
or designing. There are, of course, varieties of aptitudes, but 
these we select just in passing. 

In the beginning these aptitudes, like the faculties, are rather 
in a dormant state, but they are capable of being brought into 
evidence by external suggestion, or by being brought into con- 
tact with their proper object. If they are healthily stimulated, 
they will manifest themselves more strongly and develop more 
quickly. If they are not brought into contact with their proper 
object, they will be unproductive, just like the seed in the ground 
when neither light nor heat attain it, which enable it to develop 
into bud, flower and blossom. Aptitudes need circumstances and 
opportunities for their discovery and proper development. 

When the pupils come under our observation and training, 
particularly in the seventh and eighth grades, some will show 
preference and aptitude for certain studies. One may evince a 
fondness for language, manifesting itself by love for reading and 
facility for composition; another may possess a dexterity in 
manipulating figures and devising solutions; a third may relish 
history and show an early, though somewhat crude skill in group- 
ing facts of history; or again, especially if he has had some 
manual training, he may experiment with instruments of his 
making; another may be enamored of nature, or flowers, beasts 
or birds. These are tendencies or capabilities that need direction 
and encouragement. Others again, possessing several aptitudes 
requisite for such a state, will express a desire to become an 
engineer, teacher, or priest. 


NECESSITY 


We have often been told that education is not a cramming 
of the child’s mind with facts and figures; that it is not so much 
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a pouring in, as rather a drawing out process. It would seem 
that in pouring in, little discrimination need be observed, pro 
vided the mind be able to contain and hold all that might 
be poured; whereas in the drawing out process, judgment and 
skill, prudence and discretion, must be exercised. All our teach- 
ing must have for object to guide, to conduct and to train the 
natural and supernatural powers and faculties of children. If 
we are zealous devotees of our profession, we shall never lose 
sight of the fact that we must bend our every talent and effort 
in order to discover, recognize and develop the special powers 
and gifts of our pupils. But too frequently, alas, we do not rise 
above lessons and text-books and “we teach and teach, until like 
drumming pedagogues we forget that what we teach has higher 
aims than being taught and learnt.” We hear much nowadays 
about vocational training, guidance and methods. Whilst many 
of our large cities are adopting this practical education,—an edu- 
cation stimulated more by the industrial than by “our” side——we 
have a few things to learn from such a movement. 

This one lesson stands out prominently, namely, that we 
ought to be of great help to pupils in discovering their aptitudes, 
the possibilities of their talents, and the shaping of their future. 
Until a few years ago, the shipping departments of our schools, 
let us say the seventh and eighth grades, made a niggardly 
assortment of boys and girls fitted for higher education, labelled 
and “God-sped” them to college, while a large per cent was 
looked upon as useless material upon a waste heap. But, thanks 
be to God, some of this waste material, by ingenuity, grit, pluck 
and determination, was changed into silver and gold, and that 
which was labelled excellent material, turned out to be useless 
scrap. I have in mind a young man, who, after a rigorous 
course in the classics and philosophy and a two years’ post- 
graduate course in science, had the noble occupation of elevator 
boy, whereas another with mediocre talent became a successful 
mining engineer. Many a lawyer would be more at home as a 
mechanic, and some doctors would serve the world better behind 
the plough. Admitted that we generally fall short of our ideals, 
it is also true that some young men have loftier aims than their 
talents warrant, and it is equally true that others waste heaven- 
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entrusted powers upon bagatelles and achieve little or no success. 
Many of life’s vocational failures could be avoided if the apti- 
tudes and gifts of pupils were better recognized, developed and 
directed. 

To achieve success in this line of directive work, it is not 
necessary that we bestow undue attention upon the talented pu- 
pils. To do so would work injustice to the others. Bright 
pupils are quick at grasping a solution, and sometimes they ar- 
rive at conclusions with an astonishing intuition. The conscien- 
tious teacher will not be vexed that such pupils are retarded by 
stragglers. The bent and talent of bright pupils are brought out 
more quickly, and often to our great satisfaction. We must not 
look for immediate results. We are sowers, not reapers. 

Stupidity, or slowness, is not necessarily a sign of lack of 
intelligence. We are told that Linnaeus, the botanist, would 
have turned out to be a cobbler, if his father had followed the 
advice of the boy’s teacher. Sir Isaac Newton is said to have 
been an inattentive student, and Fulton was dubbed the “dul- 
lard.” Such so-called stragglers may have something in reserve, 
and later on may spring a big surprise. 

The writer recalls to mind one of his scholars who at one 
time displayed not only no ability but even a distaste for mathe- 
matical studies; within two years the same boy “starred” in 
them. Another, who evinced at first a love for languages, turned 
his whole attention to applied mechanics and electricity. Be it 
also said that not infrequently the so-called bright boy settles 
down to easygoing ways, is not so thorough and persevering as 
his less gifted but more applied companions. It is to the latter 
that we must give more attention because of their present appa- 
rent handicap. The slow but sure boy is a better subject to 
work upon in many cases, than the brilliant and precocious pupil. 
If the one with five talents should double them to the Scriptural 
ten, it is equally important for the boy with only two talents or 
but one, to return the endowment with a Scriptural four or two. 
The latter class referred to, owing sometimes to defective home 
surroundings, or other serious obstacles, merit zealous care and 
attention, so that they may raise themselves from such -condi- 
tions and fit themselves for their future life, instead of feeling 
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at that age already that the future is only “dark and threaten- 
ing,” if not commonplace and uninteresting. Sometimes, too, 
the gifted pupils gather the idea that any attention paid them is 
altogether due them, and are unappreciative. What teacher has 
not experienced that the laggard and the slow of mind, to whom 
he showed a zealous preference and attention, will eventually 
manifest an ever-abiding gratitude because he has been raised 
from lower plains to higher and better things. Quoting my 
esteemed confrere, Brother John Waldron: “If pillars be useful 
and decorations be ornamental, bricks and stones are necessary 
for the walls, and the bricklayer and the stonemasons are as 
important as the sculptor.” ; 


MEANS 


But how are we to aid pupils to discover their aptitudes? 
The question is not one of vocational guidance, though it may be 
called pre-vocational. There are certain general means which 
precede the individual and particular means. We might men- 
tion, for instance, as a prerequisite, a certain general knowledge 
of child-psychology and child-character, their points of resem- 
blance and difference, the good and defective traits of character, 
the physical, mental and moral endowments accompanying them. 
To attempt the work without such information, would be com- 
parable to entrusting the chisel or brush to a blacksmith or mill- 
hand. Hence it is necessary “to gauge the capacities of the sub- 
jects” and to adjust the bringing-out process to the individual. 

In the first place, then, our powers of observation must be 
trained upon the pupils, so that some conclusions may be reached, 
though these need not be final and absolute. In the second place, 
after we have observed and drawn our conclusions, we must 
experiment in various ways until success is achieved. Like in 
most experimental work, there must be repetition and a certain 
insistence, until we discover that the means employed are either 
successful or futile. In the latter case, we must abandon, we 
must change the method of procedure until some tangible results 
are ascertained. The zealous teacher will not be discouraged by 
failure, but will try repeatedly until his ingenuity achieves the 
desired result. It is hardly necessary to state that his striving 
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should not be too obvious, nor that he impose his own deductions 
too strictly, for such a practice would defeat his very purpose. 

Efforts have been made of late years to devise systems 
which would lead to the discovery of the child’s apitudes. In 
this particular, Maria Montessori presented us with a system 


_ based on the principle that what a child desires it is able to do 


and should be left to do. Another, also devised by a woman, is 
that of Katherine Blackford. Her method aims to tell the apti- 
tudes, talents, weaknesses and tendencies of a person you never 
saw before, simply by exact observation of certain outward par- 
ticulars. Both of these systems are faulty by defect, for the 
first recognizes the child a mere animal, forgetting that its bud- 
ding will requires control and discipline in order to regulate its 
many desires. The second is based on two laws, that human 
bodies vary in nine ways, and, secondly, that men’s characters 
vary in accordance with the way their bodies vary in these nine 
particulars. 

But scholastic philosophy rings true to the test of centuries. 
Our educational methods based on it still hold the field. But 
perhaps we are to blame for leaving this field lie fallow of its 
possibilities. The faculty-theory of the schoolmen is by far 
superior to all other theories in this, that it comprises the entire 
psychological nature. I shall leave to another to show how the 
faculty-theory of the schoolmen can be used to develop a system 
for discovering a child’s aptitudes, and shall feel satisfied that my 
paper has encouraged at least one practical idea. 

The schoolmen inform us that the faculties of the soul are 
manifested by the intellect, the affections or sensibility, and the 
will. Now, the courses of study in vogue, educate the intellect 
by developing the attention, the judgment, the memory, the im- 
agination. The affections are made to act by the knowledge 
acquired on the objects of heart and love, and in turn influence 
the will to do good or evil. Now, right here we have a wealth of 
matter from which the system above referred to could be evolved. 
If the teacher by his knowledge of psychology and pedagogy, 
tries to develop the attention, the judgment, the memory, the 
imagination and the will, he can discover the relative degree of 
attention, judgment, memory, imagination and will in the indi- 
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vidual boy. Too often, our note-systems, which are not as per- 
fect as they might be, make us look for a composite picture of the 
boy’s soul-nature; whereas, if we could rather differentiate the 
boys as to attention, judgment, memory, imagination and will, we 
could tell them more of their individual powers. In this manner 
the boy would learn his strength and his weakness, and conse- 
quent effect on his future success in the professions, in business, 
in the trades. Certainly a boy without judgment might have 
aptitudes for a literary or journalistic career. Apart from these 
soul-indications, the manner of a boy’s technique in handling, let 
us say tools, a violin bow, etc., would give evidence of an apti- 
tude that is present. Then again, the play of the affections, the 
like or dislike, after reasonable attention and under normal con- 
ditions, would indicate fitness or unfitness, 1. e., aptitude for a 
trade or profession. 

However, to claim absolute certainty and finality in any sys- 
tem, under the conditions of life where heredity, environment, 
necessity, or temptations play so important a part, cannot be ex- 
pected. At most tentative efforts can be made to reduce the 
number of misfits in life. One thing, however, is certain: it 
matters not what we do in life, but how well we do it, and this, 
in a manner, hints to a line of action which Christian education 
must insist upon, viz., the cultivation of the supernatural, the 
bulwark of the will. This will best prepare youth for the battles 
of life and for any situation. A Christian gentleman with the 
traits of honesty and thoroughness, in the long run, spells 
efficiency. 

PARTICULAR MEANS 

Aptitude may often be discovered from a child’s desires. 
These desires manifest themselves in the imitation, on the part of 
children, of older persons who have exercised some influence 
upon them. If you ask a class of pupils what they will be later 
in life, even though they reflect little about it, some will say 
policemen, firemen, bookkeepers, sailors, artists, teachers, con- 
ductors, according as such individuals come into the sphere of 
their acquaintance and observation. Since the actions of boys 
and girls are determined by .what they see, read and hear, we 
ought to place before them such influences that will arouse in 
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them the desire and the means to imitate what is worthy of 
emulation. 

The ability of a pupil may be tested in every subject. In 
English composition and in reading, the pupils’ thoughts and 
serious attention can be very well obtained. History and geog- 
raphy also offer splendid opportunities for broadening the vision 
and subject-matter for the aptitudes to play upon. Themes of 
composition will lead them to manifest their vocational ambitions 
and aspirations, and so we have a clue to their aims and desires. 
Certain vocations in life call for special aptitudes, and the desire 
expressed for any particular avocation will enable us to test 
whether the ability or aptitude required for such an avocation 
really exists, at least in germ. Such themes as, “My happiest 
day,” “What I should like to make,” “What I will do when I am 
grown up,” “The kind of man I should like to be,” “My hero,” 
“My natural ability,’ “How I prepare my lessons,” etc., will 
stimulate an enthusiasm and will possibly bring to light not only 
great desires but also unsuspected powers. 

When, by such exercises, the teacher has obtained a prelim- 
inary information of the pupil’s capabilities, he can continue the 
investigation in personal talks with him. It is here especially 
where he can accomplish the end by showing how difficulties to 
be overcome are not indicative of want of ability or aptitude, but 
are opportunities to display to advantage his native powers. And 
so it is necessary to insist on the personal effort. Arouse in- 
terest; where interest is excited there energy will be displayed. 
Pupils, in general, are suffering from predigested food. They 
have been left to choose for themselves the path of the least re- 
sistance. New systems are invented year after year to simplify 
methods and lessen difficulties, thus making the school a playroom, 
with books and pencils as toys and playthings. Knowledge is 
poured into their minds in generous doses, and an early satura- 
tion and nausea sometimes result. You may call such a process 
instruction, if you will, but it is not education; for education 
brings out; it is not an infusion but an unfolding and develop- 
ment. Education is not only a discipline of the memory and 
intellect, but also of the will. Conversation with his teachers 
and with elders will unfold to the pupil larger views, a broader 
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horizon. A world of possibilities spread out before him will 
create new desires corresponding in some way to his powers and 
aptitudes. The difficulties to. be encountered will not thwart 
him, but will only stimulate interest and effort. The pupil may 
be asked: “For what studies have you a preference? Do you 
like art? Have you a gift for music? Are you skilled with 
your hands? What books do you like to read? What is your 
greatest achievement?’ Such questions will set the pupil to think- 
ing even after he has given a vague answer. He will analyze 
himself in his own boyish fashion, and this introspection will 
disclose the pupil unto himself. Of his own accord he will seek 
other interviews with his teacher for further enlightenment and 
encouragement. 

Besides conferring with his pupils about their abilities, the 
teacher ought to encourage the habit of reading. It is sometimes 
rather difficult to find books to interest them, but once a love for 
reading has been created, it will rarely be lost. Biographies 
adapted to their age ought to prove beneficial. Here, especially, 
will the point of contact be supplied. ‘What these have done, 
why cannot I do?” says the youthful reader to himself uncon- 
sciously. Desires will spring up or will be intensified, and for 
what he desires strongly and constantly, other things being equal. 
there will be some aptitude. 


If we are to practice the present-day art of vocational direc- 
tion, it is necessary to know the aptitudes of the pupils in order 
to direct them aright. Such as desire a liberal education fitting 
them for a professional career, need, besides a good memory, a 
sound judgment and ingenuity. An aspirant to the technical 
profession, besides enjoying manual skill, needs a solid training 
in mathematics and the experimental sciences. Commercial 
aptitudes befit the aspirant to a business career. At the end of 
the elementary course of the parochial school, when the pupils 
branch out and begin to select, at least vaguely and tenta- 
tively their lifework, we must be there to advise them according 
to their ability, character and temperament. 

Last and not least, besides these natural means, we should 
not omit those of a higher order, the supernatural. Since apti- 
tudes are determining factors in the choice of a state of life, 
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God’s spirit of wisdom, counsel and knowledge must direct us; 
and we ought to invoke her who is the Virgin most wise and 
prudent: then we can speak with authority and not as the Scribes 
and Pharisees. In like manner we must lead the pupils to have 
recourse to the Giver of every good, the dispenser of talents, so 
that they may barter and change and put their talents to best use 
until the return of the Master. 


CONCLUSION 


I have endeavored to show, in a general way, what aptitudes 
are, and why and how we can help pupils discover them. We can 
and ought to make this a feature of our teaching. It is true that 
our curriculum is already overcharged, but our teaching can be 
made more life-like and less formalistic. We are not mere ware- 
houses or, perhaps, pretentious encyclopedias, containing and 
doling out mental information. We are not drudging peda- 
gogues imparting book knowledge, and drilling the memory in 
spelling, grammar, history and geography. Let our teaching be 
also informal, and by this informality I mean getting into contact 
with the individual, speaking to him about his needs, his desires, 
his plans, his difficulties, encouraging, correcting him. This in- 
dividualistic teaching is always productive of good results. Since 
the branches of the curriculum are taught simultaneously and 
collectively, the otherwise valuable remarks and suggestions will, 
at least in many cases, -fail of realization, unless there be some 
individual application by the teacher. It will require of the 
teacher more zeal and self-devotion. It will inspire him with 
the desire to put his own modest talent to the best advantage by 
various prudent psychological devices, by all possible ways and 
means to be useful to each and every one of his pupils, not only 
taken collectively as a class, but taken individually. 

Undoubtedly the attainment of such a result calls also for 
powers of wise judgment and prudent discrimination on the part 
of the teacher, and the results ought to be commensurate with his 
zeal and skill. By so doing and striving he will assist his pupils 
not only to a better understanding of themselves, but also to the 
gradual unfolding and development of their powers and charac- 
ters; the broad field of the world’s work and of opportunity, will 
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open before them and they will be enabled to make a more intelli- 
gent choice of avocation, trade or career, and to meet the demands 
with pleasure and satisfaction both to themselves and to others. 
In more than one exceptional case, will he have helped along 
privileged souls by opening unto them the beautiful vistas of the 
religious sacerdotal calling. 





FACTORS IN PRE-VOCATIONAL TRAINING 





REVEREND MYLES A. MCLAUGHLIN, S. J., BOSTON COLLEGE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





It is only a few days since at the various commencement 
exercises of our schools and colleges we have seen our pupils 
go out into the world from our fostering care, and have fol- 
lowed them with a lively interest in their future careers, 
anxious to find out what our training has done and will do for 
them. And we necessarily ask ourselves, Have we placed 
them in the most advantageous positions for their life-work? 
Have we discovered and trained their faculties and aptitudes in 
such a way that there is no uncertainty on their part which 
would force them to waver for several years at least in the 
choice of their calling? This question of helping pupils to dis- 
cover their aptitudes is important because of its eminently prac- 
tical character. It is an endeavor in the right direction, viz., to 
obtain more definite results where much effort is expended. 
Education in some ways is a spent force —the returns often 
seem to be far less than the output. 

The question is one that must be generalized on the one 
hand, and yet, to have practical value it should also bring in 
the consideration of vocational guidance — otherwise it can 
hardly be brought home as it ought, to those who are to benefit by 
it. The aptitudes of the pupils in order to be really known to 
them must be expressed in concrete terms of professional or 
industrial excellence or profit. Speculation in this matter ceases 
as soon as possible, and is absorbed in its actual realization in 
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the busy world. Perhaps in the not distant future the imme- 
diate practical side of this question as expressed in schools 
richly stocked with the material and outfit of various trades, 
will obtain a hearing, but for the present we shall have to con- 
tent ourselves with the consideration of what would necessarily 
be presupposed even in such a state. So then as the question 
of aptitudes of pupils now confronts us, we have the pupil, the 
teacher, and the broad field of human endeavor as the scene 
of exploits. 


First, the pupil. Consider his state of mind at the outset; 
perhaps ambitious, perhaps indifferent, perhaps hostile to learn- 
ing, possessing at the most an imaginative idea of an avocation 
or calling, in need first of a general culture absolutely necessary 
that he may live among human beings, to their profit and his 
own, and be independent in his calling that he may not be de- 
pendent on society. Therefore, the pupil must acquire from the 
start a certain training of intellect, a right moulding of will, 
an agreeable manner, a correct deportment. This can be 
claimed from all, and is exacted by all living in society. With 
regard to this general training, we must remember that there 
may be a better influence rather than a merely good influence 
exerted on a pupil’s faculties from cultural, professional or in- 
dustrial environment, which would make the pupil better rather 
than merely good. The same doctrine also holds good of the 
pupil’s faculties themselves, which by a better, rather than by a 
merely good training, respond more readily to opportunities 
and environment and make more profit of them. Thus the 
pupil acquires a greater and greater mastery of self and of his 
powers, which means that he is able to control his environment 
and opportunities. Then it is, that opportunity may be said to 
stand at his door and knock, and he is able to answer at once, 
no matter what degree of excellence may be required of him. 
Of course in the case of a special fitness or aptitude in each 
pupil, when we consider a world that is subject to change, and 
a changeful being such as a human being is, it is impossible to 
think of absolute inerrancy and success in the discovery of 
aptitudes even by the pupil himself helped by the careful train- 
ing of others. But even here the work done, if it fail in one 
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particular, will no doubt achieve a kindred success, Education 
in every element of it must succeed in some direction. 

We may next consider the teacher. The definition of a 
teacher might perhaps be best formed from the matters under 
discussion. For the teacher must be aware that the training im- 
parted is for some definite purpose and is not an end in itself. 
If the end or purpose were kept in view, rather than the means, 
as such, we would no doubt have the best kind of teaching, sys- 
tematic, purposeful and eminently successful. As things are 
now we may too often have at the end of a year’s work or of 
several years’ work, merely a few best pupils among a number 
of pupils, but nothing more tangible than that; whereas it 
should be all that, together with more, viz—the best pupils and 
besides, many good pupils in general culture who have also a 
particular calling mapped out for themselves—the result of 
their own conscious self-observation and the observance and 
guidance of a teacher for several years. Supposing learning 
and teaching ability on the part of the teacher, this latter trait 
could scarcely prove its existence more thoroughly than in the 
exercise of this discovering and helping the aptitudes of pupils. 
Among our religious teachers. the dignity of their vocation, 
which is so sublime, must always convey to the pupil the idea 
of the choice of what is best, and thus stimulate him to choose 
at least what is good. On the other hand the teacher, faithful 
to a sublime vocation and possessed with the power which that 
implies, should be able almost by intuition, or at least by rational 
processes not very difficult, to detect, after some time at least, 
the various traits of mind and will in pupils that would show 
them to be destined to various callings. The teacher who has 
chosen the better part, finds in it a strength and experience, a 
special talent for helping others, even those who are to be en- 
gaged in a lesser life-effort. 

We are all aware of the important part played by the teacher 
in helping scholars to discover their aptitudes. It is here that 
the many gifts of mind and character that exist in the teacher 
will be called into exercise even in the discovery of any apti- 
tudes at all in the pupil. The broader the culture of the 
teacher, the more subtle the endowments of mind that are gifts 
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of nature or the result of a finished education, the quicker will 
be the detection in the pupil of a tendency toward or sympathy 
with any particular line of endeavor in the arts and sciences. 
Nay, so powerful is the mental faculty even in the young, so 
alert to form convictions, which if somewhat general are never- 
theless true and bound to find more definite expression later on 
in life, that the finished education and culture of the teacher 
exercise by the mere companionship of the classroom what is 
often an unconscious but none the less powerful influence on 
the mental status of the pupil, and thus even creates or furnishes 
aptitudes which before were entirely latent and unstimulated. 
And I think we may safely say that much of that which is the 
selection of the pupil as the realization of an aptitude and in~ 
pursuance of that aptitude, could be attributed to the unformu- 
lated influence exercised by a teacher, perhaps, even when that 
teacher is most unconscious of the same. Primus ardor discendi 
est nobilitas magistri— “The first kindling of the enthusiasm 
for learning is the noble character of the teacher,” — this is the 
statement of one of the Fathers of the Church. How often it 
turns out to be true as well in the higher vocations of the spir- 
itual life, as in the choice of many professional or ordinary avo- 
cations! The main error in this endeavor towards aptitude — 
help and training, would be the error that a pupil quite un- 
trained is able to make a selection on his own responsibility, in 
obedience to what at most can be merely a picturesque imagina- 
tion, since the use of reason is not very active or mature. A 
minor is not allowed full competency in other matters. Why in 
this? The reversal of decision and choice made by so many 
young people in their somewhat fuller years and broader ex- 
perience, although still minors, proves how shallow may be the 
preferences of earlier years, and how much guidance is needed. 
Is not the most valuable element of the elementary training, the 
spreading out of the horizon for the pupil so as to embrace 
the greatest possible number of profitable features, the most 
pronounced of which will at the proper moment beckon on with 
irresistible force the mind that has been trained to become alert 
to it? 

At any stage or grade of the pupil’s training, that personality 
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which makes all of us who are alike by nature, individually dif- 
ferent, is in the present question the first general aptitude that 
is to be noted and helped. It will manifest itself strongly to the 
keen and patient observer, to the teacher who will be careful 
to encourage in the pupil the cultivation of this talent and not 
allow it to be buried. But along with this personality and as 
its true foundation, there must go the thorough knowledge of a 
few general studies on which alone can be founded the sta- 
bility of particular talents and endowments, and which if omit- 
ted would result in that eccentricity of genius and character 
which instead of producing the beneficial specialist, would re- 
sult rather in the formation of one who would be a danger to 
" society — like dynamite, so much the more dangerous as he had 
been elaborately specialized. Hence, then, that general cultural 
training that appeals to the very nature of the human mind, that 
forms its proper field of activity, and which for numberless 
years has proved to be the proper stimulus of intellectual prog- 
ress and the proper food of the mind, must immediately sup- 
plement personality, if results at least as favorable as those of 
the past are to be obtained. 

The reason of the importance of the general culture as a de- 
velopment of personality is the fact that pursuits in life must 
often vary. It frequently happens that one occupation must be 
laid down to take up another. Such then is the contingency 
of human things, such the element of change, that as far as 
possible some common training that bids fair to last as common 
to all, must be given to all. On this foundation must be built 
the special vocational training as it suits the individual aptitude. 
Then the true ideal will be realized, when all the members of 
society will at least be on somewhat of a level in general cul- 
ture, despite individual traits —thus forming the solid and uni- 
form basis of society; and besides this, there will be the special- 
ization of the various professions; and among the rest of so- 
ciety outside the professions, a kind of permanency which will 
give stability to that numerous element of society which is em- 
ployed in economic or industrial pursuits, and which needs, as 
it were, to be standardized in the midst of so much. change. 
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This is one of the means to preserve society, and offset socialism 
which is such a present-day menace. 

Means. To pass on to some of the means for helping pupils 
to discover their aptitudes we have — 

1. The removal of defects. By rooting out the more fre- 
quent errors of pupils we may help them to discover their apti- 
tudes, because all education is a progress from ignorance to 
knowledge — from the negative to the positive. And although 
just complaint may be sometimes lodged against the excessive 
number of studies that make up the curriculum, yet at least an 
opportunity is thereby provided for a larger field in which the 
pupil may manifest interest and display aptitude. 

Now in the progress from inaptitude to aptitude —or in the 
training of the faculties, the importance of the memory should 
not be made little of. After all, it plays a great part even in the 
preparation for the more important professions; and if, as we 
are told, all mechanical appliances and devices can be reduced 
to a very few simple motions, so in a somewhat similar way a 
great deal of mental aptitude is found to be reducible to the 
varied play of a faithful, retentive, and reproductive memory. 
Such a memory must lead to consistency in following out any 
valuable particular trait of mind and character —a consistency 
that will go to the finish of whatever is rightly begun, that 
will drink plentifully from the pure fountain, and not merely 
taste of the wandering streams. Are not most of the failures 
of life due to the inconsistent cast of mind? On the other hand, 
consistency leads on to perseverance, which is a most desirable 
aptitude and one that must surely attain success. Whatsoever 
teacher can discover this aptitude of perseverance and train 
a pupil in it, will overcome more than half the difficulty that 
attends learning, besides teaching an invaluable lesson in will- 
power; and after all, the aptitudes of the will are the most im- 
portant and are those that will bring success or- failure in after 
life. Therefore, whether a common necessity has placed a pupil 
at the learning of a certain kind of task, or he has felt himself 
drawn to it by a happy impulse of nature that smooths away 
most of his difficulties; or, what happens indeed in every case, 
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the providence of God has mapped out for the pupil such or 
such a task, — let him be trained to take it up with that ardor 
and perseverance for which he has a natural aptitude, and in 
this way even those who might be considered slow and dull, 
may be found to develop something very akin to talent, or even 
it may be, to genius. Otium et negotiwm — notice the etymol- 
ogy — leisure, and the lack of leisure which is turned to profit, 
the life as well of a grown person, as of a pupil-—these two 
states, ring the changes on existence at any period of its dura- 
tion. The pupil must be followed up in his employment of 
both, and to an attentive teacher one state will throw light on 
the other, both will figure in the making up of a life, of both an 
account will be given to God. And here it may be said in pass- 
ing that the true religious teacher will always be on the lookout, 
not merely for the discovery and training of temporal aptitudes, 
but will also see to it that the spiritual aptitudes are developed 
and support the temporal. 

Apropos of perseverance, too much stress cannot be laid on 
discovering and promoting one of its necessary elements viz., 
the aptitude for labor or work. On discovering and promoting 
this we are striking at the very root of a vice which would 
choke all faculties and aptitudes, and which, alas, is too common 
in the schoolroom. Labor omnia vincit — labor conquers every- 
thing. Yet with so many scholars, whether beginners or those 
who have made some progress, the inertia which is as truly 
found here as in physical bodies, with all its opposition to ad- 
vance, must be overcome. Work and industry will purchase 
learning as well as other things. It is the remedy for those who 
would put the blame on their dullness or slowness of talent. 
Let them pound away as strong conscientious workers and they 
will fashion out success. By their very work they will pro- 
duce aptitudes where before they had none. 

The old phrase “knowledge is power” suggests another apti- 
tude, — the sense of power. The word “sense” is not used 
here to mean a faculty of cognition, but as equivalent to an 
emotional form of consciousness of an abstract character. It 
is made up of two elements— the desire of power, and the 
complacent pleasure in its actual possession, and in this latter 
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stage we have the complete emotion, the pleasure of which con- 
sists in the conscious satisfaction of a desire of wide range. 
This longing for power psychologists tell us, first manifests it- 
self as an impulse towards the exercise of our physical facul- 
ties. The actual exercise of our various energies is agreeable, 
and the memory of this pleasure strengthens the original im- 
pulse. Hence all progress that we make in command over our 
faculties means an increased capability of satisfaction, and the 
consciousness we have of this is pleasant. In the present 
question “the sense of power” means the knowledge the pupil 
has of his intellectual superiority over his fellows, and this 
emotion when temperate and within the proper bounds of rea- 
son, is an aptitude well worthy of cultivation. 

Other means to discover aptitudes are the various feelings at- 
tached to intellectual activity, such as novelty, surprise, curi- 
osity and wonder. What a stimulation there is in the discovery 
of new truths, the pleasure derived from the solution of a 
mathematical problem, the translating of a passage from an- 
other language, the study of the various laws and rules pre- 
vailing in the different kinds of literature, all the various forms 
of intellectual activity that go to make up what are called the 
emotions of pursuit and which are so many incentives to the 
perfection of faculties and aptitudes. Following the sense of 
power and the emotions of pursuit comes emulation or rivalry, 
—one of the most important mental forces for good or evil. It 
would appear that a mental faculty is often at its best in emula- 
tion, which seemingly may produce a habit of excellence, and 
then the best work is accomplished. They seem to be most 
successful in life who work from habit gained by rivalry or 
emulation of some kind—the “unhabituated”, if we may use 
the term, are generally at a standstill, always trying, but with 
difficulty, to make a start. Hence it is that emulation or rivalry 
in the schoolroom has been adopted within just bounds as a 
stimulant of faculty and aptitude in the domain of mind, just 
as it enters largely into all sports designed for physical improve- 
ment. Its particular value for the pupil consists in the pleasure 
of activity, the hope aroused, the excitement of expectancy, the 
sense of power, the admiration others have for the victor, the 
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spirit of contest when devoid of real danger. All these ele- 
ments which go to make up the desire to triumph over another, 
if they exclude envy or hatred, or the desire to inflict pain, may 
be approved as useful means for the evoking of and stimulating 
aptitudes. Besides these strictly intellectual helps there are 
also the various moral sentiments, —the feelings of moral obli- 
gation, approbation, disapproval, responsibility, self-condemna- 
tion or commendation, the analysis of which would require much 
time, but which are evidently of no less importance, inasmuch 
as they directly affect the will. 

The time limit forbids a further excursion into the domain 
of our topic. In conclusion we may say that the tact and dili- 
gence of the teacher, always assisted by the same teacher’s con- 
viction of the holiness and importance of the teaching office, 
will reduce to a profitable practice that which is in itself so 
much a question of generalization, theory, and experiment. Yet, 
because of the principles involved, their certainty, truth, and 
innate power, a wealth of means is put at the disposal of the 
teacher who is truly interested in the work, and who recognizes 
in it the salvation of the future as well as the present, and the 
life-work and happiness of thousands yet unborn. What a pro- 
fession that is which carves not wood, weaves not cloth, moulds 
not iron, nor even purifies gold, but which weaves,, moulds, 
purifies the human intellect and will; which has the privilege 
of influencing for good the plastic age of youth — Aetas cerea, 
quocumque flectas, sequetur, —the waxen age where the gen- 
tle pressure is exerted, there it yields. May the child-age of 
the pupil continue always to follow the directions given by the 
industrious, tactful, erudite, kind, charitable, religious teacher. 























A METHOD OF TEACHING BIBLE HISTORY 


BROTHER SYLVESTER, F. S. C., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COLLEGE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


As originally assigned, the caption of this paper was “How 
I Teach Bible History.” Fearing that my individual observation, 
reflection and experience would prove entirely too limited nearly 
to satisfy the just demands of such a gathering as this, I asked 
permission to choose a more comprehensive title——one which 
includes the views, observations and experience of others as well 
as myself. My request was granted with the condition that I 
make the paper as personal and practical as possible. In obe- 
dience, therefore, to the wishes of the committee, I have inter- 
woven with the notations of others as many of my personal views 
as I dared. 

In order to insure some precision in treatment, | have, 
after a careful perusal of the thoughts of not a few prominent 
and successful teachers, approached my subject from four 
viewpoints: Graded course of study and plan for the indi- 
vidual lesson, special aids, reviews and examinations, and reflec- 





tions and conclusion. 

In outlining a graded course of study in Bible history I am 
assuming that the pupil enters the first grade in our elementary 
Catholic schools and remains with us until graduation. It is 
now pretty well agreed among educationists that children before 
the age of eight or nine years are incapable of grasping the con- 
tinuity of history, and then only in a very elementary presenta- 
tion of its facts. Consequently, anything that is done for very 
young pupils in the way of Bible instruction must be rather dis- 
connected and fragmentary from an historical point of view. 
The most we can expect to do is to present the fundamental and 
most necessary data and aim to derive therefrom conclusions of 
practical value to the child’s moral and religious life. Perhaps, 
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then, the burden of our instruction for the first, second, third and 
fourth grades, under our present system of eight grades must 
be limited to the telling of stories based upon the Bible 
narrative. Stories from the childhood of Our Lord, such as the 
adoration of the Shepherds and the Magi, the flight into Egypt, 
the life of the Holy Family at Nazareth, the stay and finding of 
the boy Jesus in the Temple and so on, besides the narratives of 
the annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, and Jesus blessing the 
children, from the New Testament, and the stories of Joseph 
and David, and of the seven Maccabees, from the Old Testament, 
seem to be the most suitable themes for the first and second 
grades. In the third and fourth grades I have found it advis- 
able to enter somewhat into the details of Our Lord’s public 
life, the creation and fall of man, the promise and the expectation 
of a Redeemer, the story of Moses, and the life of St. John the 
Baptist. In these stories as strong an appeal as possible should 
be made to the child’s imaginative and emotional faculties, with- 
out departing from the path of historical truth. Besides, one is 
cautioned not to forget that the form of expression must be very 
simple and sympathetic and suited to the mental capacity of the 
children. As alluded to already, the chief end of all Scriptural 
study in the grades is to deduce the most important moral and 
dogmatic truths of our holy religion, and to form therefrom 
practical applications. The true religious educator never loses 
sight of this aim, and, by reflection, tact and prayer, does all 
that lies within his power to unfold to the frail and inex- 
perienced minds of his charges the word of God in'the sacred 
narrative. Yet it is not such a difficult task to make plain 
even to primary children the moral and dogmatic applications 
referred to above. Let us always remember that our little ones 
have been washed in the regenerating and enlightening waters 
of baptism. 

Not a few teachers whom I have consulted in the prepara- 
tion of this paper, advise the introduction of a very elementary 
text-book in the fourth grade. The book itself, we are told, 
should be a work covering in outline the whole range of Bible 
history, leaving it to the teacher to fill in with such detail as he 
may see fit. I am a hearty adherent to this plan, having care- 
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fully observed its use by several successful instructors. I am 
not unaware of the fact that some fourth grade classes are un- 
prepared for any successive work in historical narrative. These, 
however, I think are exceptional cases. Such a text as the one 
referred to must, of course, be replete with attractive, suggestive 
and truly descriptive pictures and illustrations, besides maps 
and charts. 

Intelligent Biblical instruction in the primary classes (even 
when a text is used in the fourth grade) presupposes that the 
teacher has at his disposition a complete set of Bible hand-pictures, 
wall charts, and mural engravings. This collection should be as 
complete as possible, covering every incident or scene the pre- 
ceptor would relate or which is contained in the text-book. For 
esthetic reasons these pictures ought to be copied from the 
master painters and sculptors, except where the artist swerves 
notably from historical fact. For incidents not pictured by the 
masters, material might be gathered from other sources, care 
always being taken as far as historical accuracy will permit, to 
choose only those which most tend to elevate the esthetic sense 
and which breathe the most truly religious atmosphere. 

Personally, I would urge upon every teacher to make a 
scrap-book collection of sacred hand-pictures. This collection 
he could leave open to the inspection of his pupils during their 
free moments and even allow them to take it home. It is 
evident that a child cannot do personal work upon a mural pic- 
ture or chart which must soon be removed from the walls of the 
classroom to make place for another. This drawback is over- 
come to no inconsiderable extent by the scrap-book plan outlined 
above. Carrying the idea a step further some teachers encourage 
the children to make “picture book’’ collections for themselves, 
directing the little ones in their choice and arrangement of the 
-pictures. [I need not place before your minds the inestimable ad- 
vantages resulting from such a procedure. 

Here an outline of the plan to be pursued for the individual 
lesson in primary teaching seems to find a logical place. Since 
the students of the lower classes are, to all practical purposes, 
incapable of assimilating abstract teaching, our instructive proc- 
esses for them must be made as concrete as possible. Moreover, 
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their wandering attention must be caught and, to some degree, 
sustained. These ends are best realized by limiting the lesson 
nearly, if not wholly, to a study of the wall picture or chart. 
With one such chart or picture as a topic for study, the first 
step in the lesson is a short interrogation on the preceding lesson, 
followed by a slight introduction which will announce the sub- 
ject of the day, serve to excite the interest of the children and 
prepare their minds for the moral and dogmatic lessons to be 
inculcated. Then the teacher asks two or three children to tell 
what they see in the picture, giving them no aid or even hint; 
in fact leaving them entirely to themselves. Most assuredly the 
result is very crude and incomplete, at least in the beginning. 
Yet the method has this to recommend it, that it encourages 
spontaneity,—and, as we all know, to get a child to act and 
speak himself out is of the utmost advantage to the teacher in 
judging of the child’s capabilities and tendencies, and thus of 
selecting the means best adapted to the development of that child 
mentally and morally. Now some may raise the objections that 
only a few of the pupils will make any effort, that some of them, 
while possessing an abundance of good will, may be overcome 
by timidity. Well, right here is where the teacher’s tact and 
sympathy must show themselves. Ways and means of over- 
coming this difficulty readily suggest themselves to the zealous 
and sympathetic preceptor. For instance, it surely occurs to us 
to let the children chosen for the analysis have access to the 
picture some time before the lesson period, advising and urging 
them to prepare to be called upon. Special inducements, such 
as premiums, extra credits and the like, might be made use of 
to obtain their best work or to prompt them to struggle against 
timidity. 

After this free analysis on the part of the pupils a direct analy- 
sis of the picture is conducted by the teacher. This examination 
may be made by the catechetical or the descriptive method, or by 
a combination of both. In any event, however, the teacher 
must see to it that the class discover or observe the persons, 
places, actions, ideas and motivations, shown in the picture. 
Then follows an exposition of the subject represented. This 
explanation should be as short and as varied in form of expres- 
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sion as possible, for the tender intellects of primary pupils are 
not capable of sustained attention or of attention to one form 
of expression. Question and exposition must mingle in a health- 
ful and refreshing manner. Care must be taken also to see 
that only essential points are introduced into the development. 
The foregoing work completed, the teacher has the story 
reconstructed, in answer to questions, first in part, then in whole. 
Succeeding this some teachers insist upon a continuous narra- 
tive from one or several of the children. If a text is used in the 
fourth grade, the instructor now reads the textual matter to be 
studied, assuring himself, however, that the significance of the 
written words and phrases is comprehended by the class. Finally 
the recitation closes with a study of the dogmatic and moral 
lessons contained in the picture and the text. Great care must 
be taken to see that these are practical and well within the mental 
scope of the class. This portion of the instruction can never be 
dispensed with, even in the upper grades, for from a religious 
point of view it is the culmination of the Bible lesson. 
Beginning with the fifth grade it is recommended that the 
ordinary school text in sacred history be begun. Great caution 
is required in the selection of such a text, the teacher, principal, 
or superintendent, making certain that it is not too lengthy and 
that it contains no matter tending to awaken a morbid or a 
libidinous curiosity. I think also that we should choose the book 
which most stresses biography. Many teachers of my acquaint- 
ance prefer a text of about four hundred pages. This could 
well be completed in two years and a half, leaving the last 
semester of the seventh year for a general review of the book. 
Now, there is quite a diversity of opinion as to which portion 
of the sacred narrative should be studied first. Some prefer the 
Old Testament and some the New. From a theoretical point of 
view the pros and cons are about equal in weight. If we insist 
upon a chronological treatment, then evidently we must start 
with the Old Testament. If we would first teach doctrine and 
then give it an historical setting or bearing, it is true that gen- 
erally speaking the New Testament takes precedence over the 
Old. Yet some dogmas contained in the New Testament, notably 
the idea of the Redemption and the Incarnation, are not well 
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grasped without a previous study of the fall of our first parents 
and the promise and the expectation of the Redeemer. Should 
we desire to teach history logically, from its center or key-stone, 
Jesus Christ, clearly the study of Him, His life, and His teach- 
ings,—in other words, the New Testament,—demands prior 
attention. My personal experience all lies in favor of the New 
Testament. 

The material for the fifth grade might, then, include a fairly 
complete survey of the life, death, resurrection and ascension of 
Our Lord. In the sixth grade, I would prefer to discuss, first, 
the period between the ascension of Our Lord and the passing 
of the Apostles. Then I would take up the Old Testament, from 
the creation of the world to the accession of David. For seventh 
grade study there remains the history of God’s people from the 
accession of David to the beginning of the New Testament nar- 
rative. This latter work could easily be completed in one se- 
mester, leaving, as has been said before, a half year for a general 
review of the text. 

Especial attention must be given, in this review, to the Mes- 
sianic types, figures and prophecies. The sacred narrative or 
description of the Old Testament treating of the type, figure, or 
prophecy, ought to be studied in juxtaposition with the New 
Testament account of the typified, prefigured, or foretold. A 
similar plan might likewise be followed in a study of the 
dogma and moral contained in the Bible story. If necessary, 
the review, as here outlined, could extend over the first quarter 
of the eighth grade work. 

After much consultation, correspondence and reflection, I be- 
lieve I can fairly set forth a consensus of opinion regarding the 
curriculum for the eighth grade. This agreement calls for a 
study of the Scriptural text itself. It may not be possible, or 
even advisable, thus to treat the entire Bible for children, partic- 
ularly so since we are required to do some work in Chuch his- 
tory. Yet I am sure we can all find time for a study of the New 
Testament. The importance of acquainting our pupils with the 
very text of the Bible cannot be overestimated. Indeed, those 
of us who heard or who have read the scholarly and religious 
paper of Father Holland, delivered at last year’s gathering, have 
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surely become zealous devotees of the study of the Bible in its 
own dress. Perhaps the best way to make this study with the 
eighth graders, is to use the New Testament as a reading book, 
the teacher explaining the words, phrases, allusions and ideas as 
the reading proceeds. A most thorough study of the footnotes 
ought to be made. On the day following a reading, a “quiz” 
should be given on the matter covered. In addition to a con- 
tinuous and connected reading of the sacred text, many choose 
each day, for study and verbatim recitation on the part of the 
pupils, one or two extracts from the matter covered in the lesson. 
These extracts are not chosen at random, but with a definite 
purpose to fit them into the plan of religious instruction. Por- 
tions of the text which are seemingly at variance, should be read 
during the same. recitation and their seeming disagreement satis- 
factorily explained to the class. 

With a little planning I believe this textual study and read- 
ing of the New Testament could be completed in one semester. 
Then we would have the remaining semester for work in Church 
history. For this latter subject perhaps the best procedure is 
to adopt a very elementary narrative or short catechism. No 
argument, I daresay, is necessary to convince us of the im- 
portance of at least an outline knowledge of the history of our 
Church and its people. If love of flag and country is inculcated 
by a consideration of our nation’s story, are not devotion to 
cross, loyalty to Church, and love of God inflamed by the account 
of our religion and its heroes? 

Beginning with the fifth grade the so-called picture analysis 
becomes gradually of less importance, till in the seventh or eighth 
grade it has disappeared entirely, save as an occasional 
assignment for work in composition. I would not have you 
infer, however, that I underestimate the value of attractive and 
truly illustrative pictures and engravings in the text-book used 
in the grammar grades. In these grades, the method of presen- 
tation approximates more and more closely the plan evolved for 
the teaching of profane history. The scheme is as outlined 
below. First is proposed a study of the geography and the 
physiography of the places referred to directly or indirectly 
in the chapter or section to be studied within a determinate 
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period of time. This is followed by an investigation. into the 
charactertistics, habits, manner of life and industries of the 
inhabitants of those places. These two examinations must be 
correlated and their interdependence shown in as complete detail 
as the mentality of the class will permit. This study is intended 
to give that local coloring to the discussion of the historical nar- 
rative which is, at times, so necessary properly to grasp the 
significance of an incident or an allusion. Very likely is it that 
in the fifth and sixth grades no fairly deep study may be made of 
the geographical, topographical, industrial or sociological con- 
ditions. Yet in the seventh and eighth grades, the pupils, with 
their added mental development, are capable of doing a medium 
share of work along these lines. It is in this study that the 
importance of wall charts and maps is most clearly emphasized. 


After this preliminary investigation, the orderly instructor 
divides the textual matter for the period into portions to be 
studied for the individual recitation. As is demanded for the 
proper conduct of any lesson, the teacher explains, by ques- 
tion, suggestion or exposition, the purpose of the present instruc- 
tion. Then he proceeds to unfold the narrative, amplifying and 
illuminating by anecdote, illustration, material object, or other- 
wise, the matter appointed for study. Much of this oral presen- 
tation must, of necessity, follow the expository method; yet the 
wise preceptor is not at all sparing in queries, particularly those 
which serve to elicit thought. This completed, I think the teacher 
should place upon the blackboard those words, phrases and al- 
lusions of the text which may not be clear to the class. These 
he should discuss with his pupils and show their particular use, 
application and bearing in the text under discussion. If time per- 
mits, the teacher then should read distinctly and expressively 
from the text-book. The lesson closes, as in the primary grades, 
with a deduction of dogmatic and moral reflections. 

In order to relieve monotony and to encourage more concen- 
trative study on the part of the pupils, the plan for the use of 
the text, as already outlined, should occasionally be changed. To 
this end, many teachers advocate what is called the “open text- 
book recitation.” Under this plan the pupil, after having care- 
fully read the matter designated for recitation, is permitted to 
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keep the book open before him. In that state he is questioned 
apon cause and effect, upon relations with previous lessons, etc. 
This “quiz” may be conducted orally or in writing. Perhaps the 
written answer may be the better, as it affords the child ampler 
opportunity for concentrated and individual thought. I think 
the time allowed him for answering should be confined to the 
lesson period. The papers may be corrected and discussed as 
completed, or at the beginning of the next day’s recitation. This 
exercise trains the pupil to take in the thought of a written page, 
and to grasp essential points, besides encouraging the habit of 
applying one’s present knowledge to a new problem. 

Some of us are occasionally puzzled over the lack of acquaint- 
ance on the part of our pupils with the proper names of Scrip- 
ture, and particularly the spelling of these names. Yet the cor- 
rect spelling of them is necessary. In order to obviate this failure 
in spelling I have seen tried a plan which has proved very suc- 
cessful. Every Monday morning is placed upon the blackboard 
a list of all the names of persons and places which appear in the 
text to be studied for the succeeding week. These names are 
made the subject-matter of one or two lessons in spelling. The 
pupils are required to know the spelling of all the names as- 
signed for each orthography recitation, under forfeiture of all 
credits for that recitation. While on the subject of Scriptural 
names, I might remark that some very successful teachers of 
Bible history have advised me to require, besides the appellation 
given in the Bible, the name of the persons and places as they 
usually appear in texts on profane history; for example, Elias 
and Elijah, Nabuchodonosor and Nebuchadnezzar. The non- 
Scriptural names might also be included in the spelling list. 

In addition to the general course outlined for the various 
grades it has been found advantageous to require a textual study 
of the Gospels for Sundays and feasts. This study is confined 
chiefly to the seventh and eighth grades. It ought to be more 
detailed and perhaps more practical from a religious point of 
view than even the ordinary study of the Bible text recommended 
for eighth grade treatment. The lesson should be given on the 
last school day before the Sunday or feast in question. The 
teacher begins by explaining the significance of the holyday or 
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Sunday. He next has the class discuss the meaning of thi 
unfamiliar words and phrases contained in the Gospel narrative. 
Following this explanation the teacher reads as expressively as 
he can the Scriptural text. During this reading the pupils should 
be required to follow from a prayerbook or a testament. The 
next step is to locate, in their chronological relation to Our 
Lord’s life, the incidents given, besides which the instructor 
gives or elicits a statement of the causes and circumstances lead- 
ing up to the events mentioned in the Gospel. Finally he pro- 
ceeds with an instruction on the lesson to be derived from the 
sacred word. 

On the schoolday immediately following the Sunday or feast, 
the pupils are called upon to recite the evangelist’s narrative. 
Some works on Catholic pedagogy insist that this be a complete 
verbatim recitation. Yet many zealous and successful teachers 
hesitate rigidly to enforce this requirement. They fear that such 
an insistence would make a task of the Gospel study; and we 
know how disastrous this contingency might prove. A _ better 
plan, therefore, seems to be to urge and encourage the children 
to this study, placing before their minds the love and respect 
they should have for the exact word of the Bible. Besides, 
better to secure the effort required for textual commitment, the 
teacher may grant rewards for perfect verbatim recitations. For 
the most part I think these acknowledgments should be in the 
nature of extra credits or marks. In any event it seems impera- 
tive that at least a substantial recitation of the sacred text be 
given. Once the master has succeeded in interesting his charges 
in the study of the gospel, he might apply similar treatment to 
the epistles for the Sundays and feasts. 

The questions are sometimes propounded: How many class 
periods per week are advisable for the study of sacred history ? 
How long a period ought to be assigned to the Bible history rec- 
itation? When one considers the importance of Bible history, 
especially from the moral and religious points of view, he does 
not hesitate to say, give it as much prominence as possible. Con- 
sequently the zealous principal or teacher is not the least bit 
parsimonious, either as to the number of periods or the length 
of the separate period. Regarding the first point, I believe we 
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will agree that for the primary grades at least three periods per 
week should be assigned to our subject. Moreover, it is certain 
that from the fifth grade up there should be a sacred history 
period each day. Otherwise the work could not be done accord- 
ing to the plan already outlined. Besides, our pupils must be 
made to feel (perhaps chiefly through unconscious tuition) the 
dignity and the importance of the Bible story. We need nut 
fear that we cannot spare the time. Some teachers, obsessed 
by this fear, use two or three catechism periods each week for 
the Bible history lesson. Strongly and justly did Father Hol- 
land, speaking before this Department last year, warn against 
this procedure. Preferably, let us deduct, if necessary, from the 
English, geography, and profane history periods. Surely we 
do not fear the charge that our schools are ‘“‘catechism schools!’ 
Rather is it the boast and the honor of a truly religious educator 
that his school is a “catechism school.” 

For reasons just as evident and just as important as those 
given above, it is advised that in the primary grades the lesson 
occupy from fifteen to thirty minutes, and in the grammar grades, 
from thirty to forty-five minutes. Let us, however, temper our 
zeal according to the capacity of our pupils for sustained atten- 
tion; yet not fearing to stress religious instruction. 

It is true that the skilful teacher never assigns a lesson simply 
by the page or paragraph. Yet, in order to insure adequate and 
proper treatment, not much more than a page of the text may 
ordinarily be marked for a lesson. Hence it devolves upon the 
instructor to act prudently and scientifically that the assignment 
be a well-ordered, complete and logical whole, limited, as far 
as possible, by a single page of the text. 

A point which I think ought not to be slighted in the teaching 
of Bible history is the keeping of a record of the recitations. 
To be sure a lesson is not to consist largely of test questions. 
Still, if we would make certain that our children do the proper 
individual study we are obliged to be most persistent and con- 
scientious in marking and grading their recitations and keeping - 
a record of the same. It would seem necessary, then, that a short 
portion of each lesson period be used for these purposes. Per- 
haps the most suitable time is at the beginning of the period be- 
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fore the lesson proper. If judged advisable two or three ques- 
tions which can be readily answered in five minutes could be 
dictated for written recitation. Questions such as, What is the 
lesson about? What is the subject of the lesson? What im- 
portant practical application is to be derived from the narrative’ 
should find a regular place among our interrogations. 

The study of memory gems which to-day is included ‘in any 
well-regulated course in English, can be made to serve Bible 
study. With this end in view the teacher is liberal in choosing 
extracts from the Scriptures. He first reads the text, giving to it 
by voice and gesture a proper valuation. Then he explains the 
ideas and words. Following this, it is recommended that he or 
the class locate the text in its full Scriptural bearing. The exact 
book, chapter and verse, are given, together with the incidents 
or doctrines related to the selected text. Then the class is re- 
quired to commit to memory. 

Time will not permit me to enter into a detailed account of 
the importance or the method in reviews and examinations. 
Suffice it to say that what is taught in this respect concerning 
profane history applies equally well to the sacred story. The 
same might also be said in regard to the use of general reference 
books and such special works as the Life of Christ and the like. 

Stereopticon and motion picture exhibitions, as well as dra- 
matic performances, touching upon a Scriptural scene, incident or 
continuous narrative, cannot fail to fix Bible knowledge in the 
mind and to interest pupils in the sacred study. Lectures by 
persons who have visited Palestine and other places mentioned 
or referred to in the inspired writings, are also of inestimable 
value to the class. I should think the burden of these lectures 
or talks would treat of the geography and topography of 
the places, the traditions and manner of life of the people, their 
occupations, their dress, and the like. If these last named partic- 
ulars differ from those extant in Scriptural times, the speaker 
ought to show the variance and the reasons for it. 

We are told that Bible history study must harmonize with 
catechetical instruction. Reference has already been made to 
the fact that each Bible lesson must terminate with a deduction 
of moral and dogmatic truths. Following the motion of the 
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pendulum to its other extremity, we are confronted with the 
necessity of amplifying, illustrating, and vivifying catechism 
lesson with Bible incident and maxim. Otherwise Christian Doc- 
trine instruction will be merely a dry assemblage of facts, neither 
pulsating with nor inspiring to moral activity. 

Throughout this paper the writer has striven to remain within 
the limits of method, as prescribed and sanctioned by united ex- 
perience and the sound advice of those older and more capabie 
than himself. It has been his object to recall to himself and 
his auditors principles and thoughts fully known and appre- 
ciated, but sometimes, in the hustle and bustle of life, unheeded 
for the moment. It is his hope that this presentment may open 
the way to a keener and more detailed discussion of ways and 
means. This study, joined to the earnest prayer and heroic 
sacrifice of the zealous Bible teacher, must improve, if possible, 
the excellent methods employed by our religious teachers all 


over the land. 
DISCUSSION 


Rev. Patrick J. Stoan, Jamesville, N. Y.: The consideration of 
Brother Sylvester’s address affords pleasure and inspiration to all who 
appreciate and admire a thorough, practical, and masterly treatment of the 
subject discussed. His thoughts manifestly flow from a source of suc- 
cessful experience; and he leaves very little to be said on the subject he 
has so ably treated. 

Well does he emphasize, and none too strongly, the necessity of educat- 
ing the children thoroughly in the knowledge of Holy Scripture. For 
various reasons this necessity may not appeal to us as it ought. Many 
of our ancestors, and some of ourselves, have come from countries and 
from homes where Christian thought and influence prevailed in almost 
every sphere of human activity. We are now living in an environment 
that is far different. It is far less Christian, and far less religious. 
Practical belief in the saving truths of Christianity is fast disappearing 
from the hearts of millions. Our young men and women are launching 
forth into a world of endeavor which, to a vast extent, is opposed not 
only to distinctive Catholic teaching, but to all truth that is revealed. 
Who has not noted, even in Catholic homes, the lamentable result of this 
increasing unbelief, which is exerting a daily influence on the characters 
of our children? If these children would persevere as they ought in the 
performance of their religious duties, they must be thoroughly educated 
in the knowledge and practice of Catholicity. 

Our children have at the present time, therefore, a special need of a 
special religious education. They must be so thoroughly educated in their 
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religion that they will practice it intelligently and consistently them- 
selves, and be able to explain its doctrines and devotions truthfully and 
clearly to others. So clear must be their knowledge of truth, that 
falsehood will stand before them with all its deformity and hatefulness 
revealed to their mental gaze. In them individually, Catholic truth must 
be embodied. 

The Catholic Church, which in matters of religion is in this world the 
sole infallible teacher with divine authority, tells us that a great part of 
the revealed truth, which Christ willed to be taught to man, is contained in 
the Holy Bible; and that every part of the Holy Scripture is the inspired 
Word of God. As we read the sacred text, therefore, God’s own words 
are addressed to us. With these words the children should be made 
familiar. 

It is true, the Bible is not, and never did Christ intend it to be, the 
text-book of our holy religion. Prepared for the use of children, is the 
catechism, which contains in brief outline a compendium of Catholic 
doctrine. The doctrines of the catechism, as every Catholic knows, are 
in perfect harmony and blend in perfect unity with those of the Bible; 
and a knowledge of both is necessary for a proper understanding of 
each. 

To know the Holy Scriptures as we ought, and to understand aright 
the interpretation of its words, we must become familiar with its con- 
tents, and in many cases with the sacred text itself: This is becoming 
daily more imperative; and hence Catholic educators in general recognize 
and proclaim the need of Scriptural study in our schools as being vitally 
and fundamentally important; and, recognizing this need, with truly 
Christ-like zeal, they are striving to supply it. 

In many of our Christian Doctrine classes and also of our parochial 
schools, a special effort is being made by those in charge to impart this 
Scriptural instruction. Many Bible stories are told and many passages 
from the sacred text are used for the purpose of illustrating the doctrines 
taught and confirming belief in divinely revealed truth. Such a method 
of educating the children to know the Bible as they ought, is very helpful. 
It is, in fact necessary for the right teaching of Christian Doctrine. It is, 
however, manifestly and lamentably insufficient. The knowledge it im- 
parts to the children is neither logical nor chronological nor compre- 
hensive; but on the contrary fragmentary, and consists mostly of unrelated 
stories and isolated texts. 

Another fact of grave importance brought clearly before our minds, 
and one which can not be emphasized too strongly, is that, if a knowledge 
of the Holy Scripture adequate to the needs of our children is to be im- 
parted in our schools, Bible study must be taught as a special subject to 
the pupils of each grade. 

That this can be done in every parochial school, and that it ought to 
be done, there is no doubt. Some may hesitate to give their approval to 
the study of the Holy Scriptures by the children of the various grades, 
because they-believe the curriculum of many primary schools to be already 
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over-crowded, This objection, should it be made, is manifestly overruled 
by the importance of Scripture study, which is as vital as it is fundamental. 
If for any reason some subjects must be omitted from the curriculum, 
those should be eliminated first which are of the least practical importance 
to the children. If this is done in the Catholic schools, Bible study 
certainly will be retained. 

While studying the Holy Scripture in the lower grades, all imforma- 
tion to be imparted should be well visualized for the children. Charts, 
maps, mural engravings, blackboard work, illustrations and picture cards 
prove very serviceable for this endeavor. Is it not desirable, however, 
to have more than this? ‘Would it not prove of vast advantage to have in 
the hand of each pupil, even of those in the first grade, a text-book of 
Bible study aptly illustrated for their use? They have text-books of 
their own for other classes. Why not for this? Are there no Scriptural 
books already published that would serve the purpose? Although these 
books are not all that is to be desired, will they not serve this purpose 
until better ones are to be had? Should not a series of text-books for 
Bible study, properly prepared and _ illustrated, be published for our 
parochial schools and Christian Doctrine classes? They are a necessity : 
there is a demand for them; and they should be had. Why should not 
our. text-books on religion be as well adapted to the needs of the indi- 
vidual children, and as worthy of approval for their excellence of content, 
form, and method as text-books on any other subject? It is generally 
conceded by Catholic educators, however, that most of them are not. 
Then why should not an intelligent, systematic and persevering effort be 
made to make them so? As an organized Association, are we not remiss, 
even perhaps to a culpable degree, in this matter, which is so funda- 
mentally necessary for the future welfare of the children and for the ad- 
vancement of Catholic education? 

With a well prepared series of Scriptural text-books for the pupils, 
used according to the methods outlined in so masterly a manner by 
Brother Sylvester and with the assistance of God’s grace which may ever 
be had, success certainly would be attained. Our children would be 
educated to know and revere the Holy Bible, to obey its precepts and to 
follow its counsels as interpreted by Christ’s infallible Church; and while 
reading its pages, they would find daily consolation, strength and delight, 
not only during childhood days but during all the years of life. 

There is much work to be done in the Catholic Church at the’ present 
time before our text-books on religion and our methods of religious in- 
struction are brought to the degree of perfection that is desired and 
necessary. Efforts made for the accomplishment of this are spasmodic 
and desultory. Could not an association be formed or a committee 
appointed which would bring this endeavor into unity and efficiency, and, 
with the kindly cooperation of the hierarchy and religious orders, make 
the religious education of our children such as it ought to be? Is there 
any association that could do more to effect this purpose than that which 
is assembled at this Convention? 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRAMMATICAL 
NOMENCLATURE AND CLASSIFICATION 


BY REVEREND JOHN A. DILLON, NEWARK, N. J., CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the Resolution passed in the convention 
of the Catholic Educational Association, held at Atlantic City, 
June 29th, 30th, July rst and 2nd, 1914, empowering the Presi- 
dent of the Parish School Department to select a committee for 
the purpose of determining a Uniform Nomenclature and Clas- 
sification in Grammar, the following Committee was appointed: 

Reverend Albert J. Muntsch, S. J., Professor of German and 
French, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.; Brother John 
Waldron, S. M., Community Visitor, Chaminade College, Clay- 
ton, Mo.; Sister Mary Loretto, Inspectress of Schools, St. Eliz- 
abeth Convent, Convent Station, N. J.; Sister Rose Anita, 
Principal St. Joseph School, Newark, N. J.; Sister Assissium, 
Mistress of Studies, Mount St. Joseph Convent, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa.; Sister St. Gervase, Principal Cathedral School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Sister Charles Edward, teacher senior grade, St. 
Anthony School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sister Olivia, teacher senior 
grade, St. Teresa School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mother Bernard, 
Directress of the Academy of Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister 
Margaret Mary, teacher of the Academy of Mercy, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Sister Leona, Inspectress of Schools, Mount St. Joseph, 
O.; Sister Aurelia, teacher St. James High sean Bay eae 
Mish, 

The first meeting was held at St. Elizabeth College. Cobisenk 
Station, N. J., November 26th and 27th, 1914. At this meeting 
the entire field was gone over carefully and a selection made of 
all those points which have proved a source of confusion in the 
teaching of grammar. The question of a proper criterion was 
argued at length, and it was finally decided that simplicity and 
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teachableness in the terms used, would prove the most practical 
basis for arriving at a conclusion. The Committee passed then to 
the main object; namely, the question of terms and classifica- 
tion. It was agreed that the subject should be again studied in 
the light of special research and consultation with others, by 
the various members of the Committee, who in this way were to 
form independent opinions to be threshed out and brought into 
harmony at their next meeting. 

The second meeting was held at Mount St. Joseph Collegiate 
Institute, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., February 2oth, 21st 
and 22nd, 1915. After much discussion a unanimous decision was 
reached on all points of dispute. 

The uniformity of grammatical terminology has been dis- 
cussed by various other associations, among them the National 
Educational Association, the American Philological Association, 
the Modern Language Association, and committees have been 


‘ appointed to work out a system of grammatical terms with a 


view of harmonizing as far as possible existing differences in 
nomenclature. 

In the broadening and readjustment of the scheme of language 
study in our elementary schools, the attempt to break loose from 
purely technical grammar has been made and found wanting. 
It has become a conviction in the minds of many experienced 
teachers that to accomplish the avowed end of all language study, 
namely, “to teach the art of speaking and writing the English 
language correctly,” Janguage as one thing, and grammar as 
another thing should be treated, not exactly as distinct subjects, 
rather as studies differentiated but simultaneously pursued. Any 
practical course in technical grammar presupposes a certain 
amount of previous training in the theory and practice of 
English—presup poses, at least, the amount of knowledge obtain- 
able from the language lessons embodied in primary grade 
readers. 

The scope and character of the following terms, definitions, 
and classifications are based upon what is purely technical in 
the English language, namely, grammatical etymology and syn- 
tax, with a view both to intellectual development and to the 
attainment of the art of speaking and writing the mother tongue. 
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Care has been taken that basic principles are used consistently 
throughout, with the understanding that the real test of efficiency 
in the use of language is the student’s accuracy and fluency of 
expression rather than his glibness in stating principles which 
he cannot apply. It is needless to say, however, that pupils should 
have a technical scientific basis for their knowledge of the parts 
of speech, their classes, modifications, etc., and the rules that 
govern them, when they have completed the course in the 
elementary schools. 

The Committee is aware that it is almost impossible to reduce 
to rules the niceties of usage in the parts of speech or to account 
for the various distinctions discovered or imagined by gram- 
marians past and present. Arguments and authorities for dif- 
ferent views on grammatical points may well be left for grades 
higher than those of the elementary schools unless there has 
been a solid foundation in principles that govern absolutely— 
principles upon which one and all are agreed. 

The Committee therefore recommends the following: 


NOMENCLATURE 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


Noun Pronoun 
Article Adjective 
Verb Adverb 
Preposition Conjunction 
Interjection 
DEFINITIONS 


A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

An Article is the word the, an, or a, placed before a noun to 
show whether the noun is used in a definite, or an indefinite sense. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and gen- 
erally expresses quality. 

A Verb is a word used to express being, action, or state. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, an adjective, or another 
adverb; and generally expresses time, place, degree, or manner. 

A Preposition is a word placed before a noun or pronoun to 
show its relation to some other word. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or sentences, 
and to show the dependence of the terms so connected. 
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An Interjection is a word used to express strong or sudden 
feeling. 
A Sentence is a group of words making complete sense. 


GRAMMATICAL TERMS 

Nominative Absolute, instead of ‘noun with a participle,” “‘ab- 
solute nominative,” etc. 

Nominative of Address, instead of “vocative”’, “independent 
by direct address”, etc. 

Nominative of Exclamation, instead of “independent by ex- 
clamation”’, “nominative independent’, etc. 

Subject, instead of “complete subject,” “logical subject’, etc. 

Attribute, instead of “predicate nominative”, “predicate ad- 
jective”, “subjective complement”, “attribute complement”, etc. 

Object of a Verb, instead of “direct object”, “object comple- 
ment”, etc. 

Indirect Object, instead of “dative object”, “object of a prepo- 
sition understood”’, etc. 

Object of a Preposition, instead of “principal word in a prepo- 
sitional phrase”, ‘object with a preposition”, etc. 

Noun in Apposition, instead of ‘‘appositive noun”, etc. 

Auxiliary Verb, instead of “helping verb”, etc. 

Progressive Form of the Verb, instead of “continuing verbs”, 
etc. 

Past Participle, instead of “passive participle”, etc. 

Mood, instead of “mode’”’. 

Past Tense, instead of “preterit”. 


When the syntax of a word, phrase, or clause is called for, 
the syntax shall be understood to mean the grammatical rela- 
tion of such word, phrase, or clause to another word or other 
words in the sentence. 

When the syntax of a noun or pronoun is called for, the 
reason for its case should be stated, and in the case of a pro- 
noun, its person. 

When the syntax of an adjective or an adverb is called for, 
the word modified should be stated. 

When the syntax of a verb is called for, the subject noun, 
pronoun, phrase, or clause, and the number and person should 
be stated. 

When the syntax of a phrase or clause is called for, the state- 
ment should follow the form prescribed for the noun, adjective, 
or adverb whose office it fulfills. 











Noun 


Pronoun 


Verb 


Adverb 


Article 


Adjective 


Conjunction 


Mood 





Tense 










Case 








CLASSIFICATIONS 


Proper 
Common 


Personal 
Relative 
Interrogative 


Active 
Passive 
Neuter 


Time 
Place 
Degree 


Manner 
Conjunctive 


Definite 
Indefinite 


Common 
Proper 
Numeral 
Pronominal 
{ 
z| 


Coordinate 
Subordinate 


Indicative 
Potential 
Subjunctive 
Imperative 
Infinitive 


Present 
Past 
Future 
)Present Perfect 
Past Perfect 
Future Perfect 





{ Nominative 
4 Possessive 
| Objective 
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Collective 
Abstract 


Transitive 
Intransitive 


The attention of the pupil should be directed to the correlatives. 
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Clause Dependent 
Independent 
Clause) { Simple {Noun 
— Form 4 Compound Use { Adjective 
Phrase | Complex | Adverbial 
DEFINITIONS 


In the choice of the definitions the Committee has followed the 
law that “A grammatical term should be as exact a description 
as possible of the essential idea to be conveyed.” 


ARTICLES 


The retention of the Article as a separate part of speech is 
based on the following considerations : 

Distinctions must be made where differences exist. 

To overlook in a primary division, the difference between an 
article and an adjective, is merely to reserve for a sub-division 
or subsequent explanation, a species of words so peculiar in 
their function and so frequent in recurrence that it seems best 
to treat them separately, put them in a class by themselves, with 
a name of their own. 

If the articles were generally equivalent to adjectives, or 
even if they were generally like them they would be adjectives; 
but that adjectives may occasionally supply their places is no 
argument at all for confounding the two parts of speech. 

Articles are applicable to words capable of being individualized 
or conceived of as single things or acts; and notions implying 
a general state, condition or habit must be used without the 
article. It is not vaguely, therefore, but on fixed principles that 
the article is omitted or inserted. 

Articles are especially restricted to the limiting of the signifi- 
cation of nouns and the pupil will learn them more readily in 
conjunction with the noun. The transferring of the article to 
the class of adjectives in no way simplifies its study or its use. 

Articles add energy and precision to expression. 

Their denotation is narrow. (Three words). 
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All languages having articles retain them as separate parts 
of speech. (Greek, German, French, etc.) 

They characterize our language more than some of the other 
parts of speech. 


CLASSES OF PRONOUNS 


In the classification of pronouns, Personal, Relative, Inter- 
rogative, have been decided upon as sufficiently broad. 


A fourth class—adjective pronouns—is unnecessary; rather a 
hindrance than a help to the elementary grammar course. It 
is besides an innovation in grammatical nomenclature that has 
no precedent in the English language—two parts of speech to 
name one. Why not “conjunction adverb,” “noun participle,” 
etc.? 

It is true that these two kinds of words, adjectives and ad- 
jective pronouns have, according to use in sentences some points 
in common. But that certain adjectives sometimes represent 
nouns, seems no adequate reason to class them as pronouns. 

Moreover, if classification were to depend upon the various 
uses of these words there would be no end to the compound 
terms that could be invented, for the uses of words are legion. 

Pronouns of themselves have a regular declension, stand in 
place of nouns, and nouns cannot be used with them except as 
appositives, or the pronouns eliminated, and the nouns sub- 
stituted. Both constructions are awkward in the extreme. No 
such rules hold in the case of adjective pronouns. They have no 
regular declension. They can be used with nouns expressed and 
cannot be eliminated if nouns are substituted. When nouns are 
suppressed after the adjective pronouns it is only because 
those addressed or the context, can easily supply them. In case 
of pronouns as such the nouns are suppressed to prevent an 
awkward repetition of the name words. 


The foregoing resemblances and differences are not ex- 
haustive, (the aim being to present the salient characteristics as 
tests of classification,) but enough is stated to enable one to 
deduce a partial exhibit of the points of agreement and disagree- 
ment of the adjective pronouns and pronouns as such. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 


Probably the Committee differed more in their discussion of 
verb classification than in the discussion of any other point of 
the grammar. 

It was finally decided that “active, passive, neuter,’ based on 
the very nature and form of the verb would be the simplest 
and most teachable classification. 

The terms “active” and “passive” can be readily and easily 
taught by the very signification of the verb without any of the 
accessory ideas in propositions; namely, “subject,” “object,” 
etc.—that is, without taking into consideration either agreement 
or government with which verbs are directly concerned only in 
context. 

“Neuter” is a term already familiar to the child in the study of 
grammatical gender so that there need be no difficulty in grasp- 
ing the idea in relation to verbs. 

Transitive and intransitive as two general classes to which all 
verbs could be reduced, was argued pro and con. The difficulty 
in such classification lies in the fact that no verb in English 
can be absolutely listed as transitive or intransitive. What is 
transitive in one instance may be intransitive in another, depend- 
ing altogether and entirely, not on the nature of the verb, but 
on its use in the sentence. In other words, context would be 
necessary in order to determine whether the verb should be 
classed as transitive or intransitive. 

With the same verb used in one instance as transitive, asi 
in another as intransitive the young learner gets a confused idea 
of the terms transitive and intransitive which really belong not 
to the signification of the verb but to the manner in which it is 
connected with its object or attribute. 

“Studies,” “studied,” “has studied,” “will study,” etc., by their 
very nature, form, signification, express action which some sub- 
ject, even if not named, performs. Hence — active verbs. 

“Are studied,” “has been studied,’ “will be studied,” etc., 
py their very nature, form, signification, denote an action which 
the subject does not perform but which is performed upon 1 
by something else, and which the subject sustains in spite of 
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itself or at least without its concurrence. In other words, the 
subject suffers passively. Hence—passive verbs. 

“Is,” “exists,” “belongs,” etc., comprehend in their significa- 
tion neither action performed by the subject nor an action per- 
formed upon the subject by something else, but a quality of the 
subject independent of all action, simply a mode of being. 
Hence—neuter verbs. 

ADJECTIVES 


In making “common,” “proper,” “numeral,” “pronominal,” 
the four general classes of adjectives, instead of subdivisions of 
limiting and descriptive, there seems to be a real gain. 

1—Because “common” and “proper” are already familiar 
terms used in connection with nouns, while “numeral” and “pro- 
nominal” are readily and easily defined from the very terms 
themselves. 

2—In general, adjectives limit the application of nouns to 
which they are applied. Therefore, the term limiting in con- 
nection with adjectives seems to be unnecessary, as it is included 
in the very term adjective itself. 

3—Descriptive is a rhetorical rather than a grammatical term 
—force not relation (with which grammar is concerned) being 
expressed by its use. 

Then, too, descriptive and limiting are general terms that 
belong equally as well to many other parts of speech. From a 
rhetorical standpoint many adverbs, nouns, participles, phrases, 
clauses, etc., are highly descriptive and to select a term as gram- 
matical in the case of adjectives seems to indicate that it be re- 
tained as a grammatical term in connection with many other parts 
of speech. So apparent is this view of descriptive that the 
National Educational Association extends its use to phrase, 
clause, etc., with seeming consistency, too, as the Association 
has made it a classification for the adjectives. 

Whether an adjective be used to limit, describe, modify or 
qualify its noun belongs more to the province of language as an 
art than to language as a science. It is in accord with the science, 
that is technical grammar, that distinctions have been made by 
this committee ; syntactical relation alone being the basic element 
in classification of adjectives as in all the other parts of speech. 
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MOOD 


A classification of moods based strictly on meaning would be 
very difficult, and would, in most cases, confuse children in the 
elementary school. The difficulty of determining when may, might, 
could, would and should, are independent verbs in the indicative, 
and when auxiliaries in the subjunctive, is a task that only a 
mature person with the resources of wide reading at his com- 
mand can be expected to accomplish with anything like success. 

The Committee recommended that the moods take their name 
from their most frequent use, without excluding by this denomi- 
nation the other uses to which they are put. Hence form, rather 
than the various and constantly interchanging offices of the dif- 
ferent moods, was decided upon as the basis of classification. 

This plan is defended mainly on the ground of simplicity. 
When the pupil sees such forms as “if he play,’ “to play,” 
“could play,” etc., he has only to recognize the subjunctive, 
infinitive and potential signs (if, to, could,) to know that he has 
an example of the subjunctive, the infinitive, or the potential mood. 
In other words, form, is to be an unerring guide in deterrhining 
the mood of verbs in English grammar, as it is in the grammar 
of all or most other languages. 

When the forms, “if he had known,” “had he been,” “should 
he fall,” etc., are used to assert what is merely thought of, with- 
out its being or becoming a fact, it is not always the form of the 
verb but often the connective or something in the construction of 
the sentence that determines the manner of the assertion. Hence 
the verbs in the given sentences are in the indicative or potential 
mood. 

Just how rare the usage of the subjunctive now is, may be 
seen from the fact that in ten representative volumes by recent 
writers of high reputation containing approximately nine hun- 
dred thousand words, there are said to be only two hundred and 
sixty-nine instances of the subjunctive of the verb be, and only 
fifteen instances of the subjunctive of any other verb than be. 


ATTRIBUTE 


The definition of attribute conceded; namely, “An adjective, 
noun, or pronoun used in the predicate of a sentence, but relat- 
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ing to the subject.” Attribute is a grammatical term general in its 
application for such syntactical relation whatever the part of 
speech. 

To use the term, “predicate noun,” “predicate adjective” com- 
mits to “predicate participle,” “predicate pronoun.” Then, too, 
there may be in the logical or complete predicate other nouns, 
adjectives, etc., that can be classed as predicate nouns, adjectives, 
etc., simply because they are in the predicate, without taking into 
account the special attributive relation. 

Definitions ought to be as general in their application as are 
the things or properties defined. 

In presenting this report your Committee is not unmindful 
of the fact that in the conclusions arrived at there is still room 
for discussion and individual opinion; but it believes that its 
conclusions will be of great practical value, inasmuch as some- 
thing definite is presented to the teachers of grammar by a 
Committee composed of representative men and women whose 
experience in the classrooms of our elementary schools and whose 
deep research and special study during the past year, give their 
opinions weight and authority. As the members of the Com- 
mittee have sacrificed individual opinions, it is hoped that the 
vast body of teachers in our parochial schools will do likewise, 
for the sake of the good that must result from the use of uniform 
terms in technical grammar which are simple, definite, teachable. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1915, 4 P. M. 

The session was called to order by Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, 
Chairman. The minutes of last year’s sessions were adopted as 
printed in the Annual Report. 

The Chairman called for the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed at the 1914 session to “make a further study of the 
Problem of the Curriculum.” As the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee was unavoidably absent no report was made. 

Disposal once for all of the “Problem of the Curriculum” was 
suggested by the Chairman. The matter was discussed by 
Brother George Sauer, S. M., Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. R. McDevitt, 
Rev. A. F. Hickey, Brother John Waldron, S. M., Rev. J. E. 
Flood, and Brother Edward, F. S. C. A call for a motion en- 
dorsing the classification recommended in the folder entitled the 
“Problem of the Curriculum’ was unheeded. A motion made 
and seconded that the Committee appointed in 1914 to study 
this subject be honorably discharged, was passed. 

Rev. H. C. Boyle’s paper, “Tests of the Efficiency of the 


- Teacher” was read by Brother J. Edward, F. S. C., of St. Paul 


The paper was discussed by Brother Baldwin, F. S. C., of St. 
T.ouis and Brother Matthew, F. S. C., of the same city. Com- 
ment was made by Brother Bernardine, F. S. C., and Revs. A. 
F. Hickey and A. V. Garthoeffner. 

The Chair appointed as a Committee on Nominations: Revs. 
A. IF. Hickey, J. I. Flood, W. F. Lawler, Brother John Wal- 
dron, S. M., and Brother Edward, F. S. C. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1915, 2:30 P. M. 

Brother Gerald, S. M., read a paper on, “The Need of Catholic 
Normal Schools”. It was discussed by Rev. A. F. Hickey. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for 
the officers recommended by the Committee on Nominations. 
Rey. A. V. Garthoeffner and Brother Edward, F. S. C., were 
re-elected to office, and the Chairman expressed his thanks for 
the honor. 

On suggestion of Brother Gerald, S. M., it was moved ana 
seconded that at the session of 1916 a Committee be appointed 
to draft a course of studies for our commercial schools. The 
meeting adjourned. 

BrorHER Epwarp, F. S. C., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


HOW IS A TEACHER’S EFFICIENCY TO BE TESTED? 


REVEREND H. C, BOYLE, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH SCHOOLS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore has dealt with the 
whole subject of teaching in the elementary schools of this 
country in a very notable chapter, “De Juventutis Institutione”. 
The legislation is adequate to the demands for information which 
the authorities in a diocese or in a religious community may 
make upon it; it meets the school situation in this country 
squarely and deals with it thoroughly. The efficiency of teachers 
comes in for discussion, and Bishops are urged to appoint, withm 
the year following the promulgation of the decrees of the Cour:- 
cil, a Commission of Diocesan Examiners whose duty it will 
be to satisfy themselves that teachers laboring in the diocesan 
schools are equipped for the work. The Examiners are to issue 
certificates testifying to the efficiency of the teachers, and pas- 
tors are expressly forbidden to employ teachers in their schools 
who have not been certified to them by an official board of 
examiners. The Bishops are further required to use their in- 
fluence with the Superiors of religious communities of teachers, 
that normal schools may be established by the communities for 
the instruction and training of young teachers. The organiza- 
tion of this arm of the administration of diocesan schools is pro- 
vided for by the Plenary Council in as detailed a manner as 
is every other branch of school administration. 

The way in which the efficiency of teachers is to be estab- 
lished, and the matter of the examinations, are left largely to the 
judgment and the discretion of the examiners. The decree says 
that the priests appointed by the Bishop on the Board of Ex- 
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aminers are to be very competent schoolmen, They will nat- 
urally tend to reflect, in their demands on teachers, the demanas 
that are made on teachers in the system of public schools which 
surrounds, and to some extent, influences our own system. In 
the way of scholarship, the public school system very generally 
demands the common school course of eight years, the secondary 
school course of four years, and an additional two, and some- 
times three years of normal school work. The normal school is 
designed to equip its pupils for the profession of teaching; it 
emphasizes methodology, classroom management, the pyschology 
of education and the like, and, strictly speaking, is a professional 
school. The equipment, in the way of a general education, is 
deemed adequate, if the teacher has finished the four years of 
high school work. 

The teacher in a primary grade, or in a third or a fourth grade 
class, is required to have this degree and this kind of scholar- 
ship, as well as the teacher in an eighth grade. The class-work 
in the lower grades may make no demands on these stores of 
knowledge, but they are thought necessary to give point and 
direction to the teaching there, and to give a background of 
culture and of information that enriches the atmosphere of the 
classroom, and contributes, as an informal element, to the educa- 
tion of the child. 


I need not say that this course of preparation is highly sys- 
tematized, nor concede that it is well done. That goes without 
saying. It is part of the great system of education that, more 
and more, reduces the imparting of knowledge and the training 
of young Americans to a machine-made perfection and a me- 
chanical uniformity. It is because it is so efficiently done that it 
seems to me to threaten real education. It makes teaching largely 
impersonal, and I suspect that impersonal teaching is of little 
worth. For most of us who regard character as the best product 
of a school, the effect of teaching that has been divested so largely 
of the personal element, must always be sadly disappointing. 
A teacher whose mental content and whose classroom manner are 
both carefully calculated and procured by a lengthy course of 
study and training, comes as near to doing machine-like work as 
a human being can come. Teachers formed in this mould are, 
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inevitably, one like another, their culture and their attainments 
are alike, and, whatever of individual personality they may have 
had in the beginning of their school life, atrophies, disap- 
pears, and is replaced by a built up, artificial creation of some 
pundit in a school of pedagogy. 

It is a long while since Plato dealt with personality in teach- 
ing in a fragment from the Theages. 


“I made some progress”, he makes Aristedes say, — “I made 
some progress, if I was but in the same house where you were, 
though not in the same room. When I could be in the same 
room I advanced still more, and whenever you spoke I insensibly 
found myself improve. Yet more when I had my eyes upon 
you than when I looked another way. But this progress was 
incomparably greater when I sat near you and touched you, 
whereas now this habit is utterly vanished.” 


It is almost impossible that personality should develop and tm- 
crease under a regimen where no account is taken of it, and 
where the objective is a dull formalism, that makes those who 
are subjected to it, think alike, and feel alike, and even in their 
physical features, bear a resemblance to each other. In the per- 
sonality of our religious teachers, we have an asset which we 
must in no way imperil. A Christian culture, the product of a 
religious rule of life, is a personal culture,—the culture of an 
individual personality. Religious orders, and religious associa- 
tions, choose among personalities those to whom their rule of 
life is fitted.. Postulants and novices are observed carefully, 
some are taken and some are refused, and they are accepted or 
rejected as their native equipment of personality lends itself to 
the religious rule or does not so lend itself. The religious rule 
takes the native equipment of men and women and carries it 
along in a logical development to that fulness of which each is 
capable. Culture of this kind is not matter for the inquisition of 
a board of school examiners, though it is manifestly of the great- 
est value in an educational system. But it will differ with dif- 
ferent communities, and even with different individuals in the 
same community. To standardize it, as anything like demands 
upon it for examination purposes would tend to do, is to take the 
first step towards its destruction. 
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But there are certain things that are properly matters of in- 
quisition by a diocesan board. There is an essential minimum 
of scholarship that must be demanded of teachers if they are 
to be permitted to work in classrooms. To deny that any stand- 
ard is necessary in a school system, is of a piece in unwisdom 
with the statement that everything ought to be standardized. A 
board of examiners has a right to exact from teachers an easy 
familiarity with the class-matter which they undertake to teach, 
a knowledge of the essentials of classroom management, of the 
control of great groups of children, and of certain set and estab- 
lished principles of pedagogy. I believe, too, that it should sat- 
isfy itself that teachers are acquainted, though not necessarily 
in agreement, with the important current literature that deals with 
their professional work. 

The ultimate test of the efficiency of a teacher, is the effective- 
ness of her teaching. To quarrel with methods in a classroom 
in which excellent work is evident on all sides, is a fatuous em- 
ployment, and may be left to those whose love of method, of 
pedagogical theory, and of standardization in school work, has 
become a ruling passion. All of us have seen teachers of excet- 
lent intellectual capacity, and of authentic scholarship, fail ut- 
terly in a classroom. And we have seen too, teachers whose 
knowledge was hardly acquired, and neither profound nor ex- 
tensive, succeed admirably with the children whom they taught. 

The personal equation is the thing upon which education turns. 
There is,—I appeal to your experience,—there is no one system 
of teaching. Zeal should have freedom for its companion, and, 
if it have, the system of a successful teacher eventually becomes 
the expression of her personality. To set down and divide, tu 
establish metes and bounds, to standardize culture, as one mu: 
do if it is to become matter for examinations, is to minimize the 
personal element in education, and, ultimately, to obliterate it. 
Examinations are a necessary evil and they should be restricted, 
carefully restricted, to those matters in which their usefulness 
is apparent. In testing the efficiency of teachers I have tried 
here to indicate their outermost limits. 
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DISCUSSION 


BRoTHER JosEPpH MarttHeEw, F. S. C.: The subject assigned for this 
afternoon’s discussion is entirely too large for anything like comprehensive 
treatment during the few moments at my disposal. Father Boyle’s brief 
but excellent paper takes almost exclusively the superintendent’s point of 
view. Not to be too loose and discursive, I shall narrow my remarks 
to that phase of the subject which I econsider the root out of which 
springs the greatest efficiency in the classroom. 

In order to escape snap judgment, two touchstones, one subjective 
and the other objective, should be used to test out the efficiency of the 
teacher. He should be considered from the double standpoint of his 
personal worth and the worth of his work. But as the teacher is the 
school, of primary importance are his personality and scholarship con- 
joined. He is the efficient, the agent, and the master therefore, of what 
he accomplishes. Now it will not do, in consequence, to weigh him in 
the balance of results alone. “By your fruits ye shall know them” is 
a standard subjective as well as objective. It is the complete back- 
ground against which the teacher himself and his actual work stand 
out. Neither immediate or ultimate results ‘may do him full justice; 
for in the first instance, like Socrates and Christ, solid and lasting 
fruits not infrequently become evident only after his passing. In the 
second, the most intelligent and conscientious teaching is sometimes 
offset by conditions not of his making. Anyone of experience can 
testify that there are classes which respond with little satisfaction to 
an extraordinary expenditure of thought and energy. Wrong methods 
of instruction and character-building cannot be righted in a day: 
every ounce of effort will not always produce its pound of effect. 
Hence it is not so much the accomplishment of the teacher, as what 
he is and how he goes about his work, that we ought to keep in view. 
It is an old Greek saying that “the workman is greater than his work”. 
Let us therefore first measure the man against his office and only 
secondarily against his schoolroom success. 

The office of the teacher comprises the functions of instructor, 
trainer and organizer. To be successfully such, what should he be, 
and what should be his preparation and equipment? First of all he 
must be a man of personality, for his personal power alone will determine 
the value of his achievement. The vital thing in all education and the 
main effect on the pupil is the man. Every deep-going concern of 
the class revolves: about him. It -is he that invigorates and ennobles 
and perfects; it is he that has power to rivet interest, to direct enthusiasm 
and to lead to self-discovery. Let the teacher possess strong and win- 
ning individuality, and his teaching will glow with the power and 
warmth of the personal touch, the life and core of education. Emerson 
wrote to his daughter: “It makes little difference what you study; 
all depends on who your teacher is.’ Mark Hopkins on the end of 
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a log was the ideal college for Garfield. First, last, and always, genuine 
teaching is a personal thing. Two factors above all make the school — 
teacher and pupil. Their personal contact and the reactions therefrom 
are of deepest and enduring consequence. What is the teacher’s study 
if not the child, the child’s if not the teacher? Herein is the keynote 
of right education. Whoever fails to command the esteem or affection, 
or at least the respect, of his charges should be cut adrift to seek a 
more congenial vocation. “I canhot do anything with this young man,” 
said Socrates: “he does not like me.” The true teacher is one whose 
company is not shunned; on the contrary, he attracts, quickens, en- 
riches and inspires. He may be less learned than sympathetic, less 
talented than zealous, less instructive than enthusiastic, but if his 
character and manner exhale the fragrant sentiment of the greatest 
of all teachers—‘“You are my friends” —he will make men and make 
them well. And this is the aim he will never lose sight of, as it is 
the child’s vocation and destiny to be in all respects and to the highest 
degree a man. His pupil’s success, like his own, will be found in the 
success of his character—in his sacrifice and helpfulness, in his in- 
spiration and zeal, in his sympathy and cheerfulness. Such teachers, 
because close to the heart of childhood, we have seen impart the 
central and deepest knowledge of education, when the better versed in 
subject-matter, of the better skilled in school technic, have been dismal 
failures. 

The next great essential by which to appraise the efficiency of the 
ruler of the class is scholarship. By this is meant not mere learning 
or knowledge of texts. It is discipline of mind, penetration to see rea- 
sons and relations, ability to interpret facts and books and to present 
each subject, not alone in its importance and bearing upon the whole 
curriculum, but also upon the lifework of the pupil. This implies 
insight into the how and the why and the power to reduce principles 
and laws to applications. As the human mind is the living book to be 
taught, who teaches must read himself into it, know its constitution, 
its individual variations and what is in each particular case its strength 
or weakness. For this degree of efficiency not only long and serious 
professional training is required, but also constant educational reading 
laid on the basis of general literature. And let it be said here that 
teachers who are too lazy or too indifferent to keep up with the 
advance of the science of pedagogy and the psychology of childhood 
through professional reading, are a menace to the minds they work 
upon. Indeed if there is one obvious test of the efficient teacher, it is 
the interest he shows in his own self-improvement. By means of a 
passion to grow daily more perfectly fitted for his functions many an 
ordinary teacher has won creditable success. Every one deserving of 
the high office of teacher is a lover of all that pertains to the class- 
room; nothing that has reference to it is a stranger to him. Of course 
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the necessary knowledge of texts is indispensable, yet it is not foremost, 
for the reason that the instructive part of teaching is mostly dependent 
for success upon one’s devotion to learning, his unflagging interest in 
his own and the pupil’s needs, and in general in the attitude of the 
arbiter of the classroom towards study. 

All that has been said deals with the teacher directly, the idea being 
that the success or failure of the school is nearly always due to him. 
Scholarship and personality give the lifetouch to teaching and the 
prestige to set up the standards of living and learning for the future 
man. They are the prolific sources of both training and teaching; they 
alone can strike directly at the student’s mind without the impediments 
of prejudice or opposition. 

We are accustomed to measure the teacher by outward standards — his 
order, his methods, the application of his pupils and their examination 
averages. But deeper than all these, and sufficing of itself apart from 
them, is his influence. This has its principle in the trained mind united 
to the winsome personality. Fused into one, they are that wisdom along 
with which all other good things go. They are the elements which 
make the master a match for his work. Effects and products are after 
all but externals carried like credentials in the hand of him who is 
the all-effecting substantive thing. Once his thought and will become 
the child’s, once the child’s life is kindled at the teacher’s own, it may 
be unreservedly said: “He hath done all things well.” 
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BROTHER GERALD, S. M., KENRICK CATHOLIC BOY'S HIGH SCHOOL, 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 


The teacher makes the school. Magnificent buildings, healtn- 
ful surroundings, up-to-date furniture, complete laboratory 
equipment, good text-books, are but secondary considerations 
when there is question of a successful school: a school where 
teachers not merely instruct, but educate; whose chief end is 
not simply knowledge-imparting, but character-building. 

Surely, there is no need of emphasizing the fact that teachers 
are engaged in a great and difficult work. “It requires more 
wisdom,” says Dr. Channing, “to educate a child perfectly, than 
to govern a State.” And Bishop Spalding: “It is indeed dif- 
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ficult to exaggerate the worth of a true teacher, of one who, lov- 
ing children with a love akin to that which glowed in the divine 
heart of Christ, is wise and strong, watchful and patient; who, 
while he awakens and holds attention is able to enter the child- 
mind to make it active and conscious of itself by rousing the 
thousand images of truth and beauty which slumber there.” 

When we realize how vitally the great interests of religion, — 
of society and civilization, are dependent on the results obtained 
in the education of the child, it will be admitted, without debate, 
that the training of the teacher for his professional duties must 
rank in importance with those of all the great activities of man 
that are concerned with the vital interests of religion, society, 
and civilization, such as the sacred ministry, the law and med- 
icine. And speaking of these, where could any man obtain a 
hearing who would have the temerity to question the need and 
value of a special training for the priest, or the lawyer, or the 
physician? If the work of the educator ranks in importance with 
these activities, surely his training is of equal necessity and im- 
portance. Years ago, Brother Azarias used the following forcible 
language: 


“You will not let a carpenter attend to your plumbing, or 
a blacksmith mend your watch, but you will allow an inexperi- 
enced teacher, with no knowledge of method in his teaching, 
with no clear idea of what a teacher’s duties are, with no con- 
ception of the onerous charge he assumes, to tinker with the 
intellect and character of your child. You may remedy the 
damage done by the unskillful artisan, but what power can undo 
the injuries inflicted by an ignorant or incompetent teacher ?” 


What he said then in protest and argument, hardly finds cause 
for repetition to-day, so far has Catholic as well as secular public 
opinion crystallized in favor of a thorough professional training 
of the teacher. 

If the general importance of education demands a special train- 
ing for the teacher, the need of this training is apparent from 
another point of view. Teaching, .as we understand it to-day, is 
both a science and an art. As a science, it is concerned with the 
scientific principles, involving laws of the mental, moral and 
physical activities of man; as an art, its activities are based on 
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these laws and on the experience of ages. To understand these 
principles, to apply them properly in the practice of this art, 
needs special training. Furthermore, the fact that we are in 
competition with a secular system and that we must justify our 
reason for existence as a special teaching body by the thorough- 
ness of our work and the efficiency of its results, this fact, I say, 
requires that the Catholic teacher shall take up his task with a 
training and personal equipment that will enable him to eliminate 
all waste of energy, time and method, and to achieve results that 
challenge favorable comparison with those of other systems. 

Considering, therefore, all that has been said of the need of 
a special training for teachers and of the steady growth of pub- 
lic opinion in favor of such training, we are prepared to find the 
Catholic normal school for the professional training of the 
religious teacher, an essential feature of our educational system, 
in which it has passed from the stages of opposition, trial and 
experiment, to that of sturdy growth and development, rendering 
to education the same services that the law school gives to the 
lawyer and the law, the medical school to the physician and to 
medicine, the seminary to the priesthood and to the salvation of 
souls. And just as first class law schools, medical colleges and 
seminaries are the best guarantees of thorough training and prep- 
aration for efficient work in law, medicine and the priesthood, 
so parents, as well as ecclesiastical and civil authorities, can have 
no better guarantee of a successful and competent religious teach- 
ing body, than a good Catholic normal school. If this guarantee 
is wanting, all other tests are useless; if this guarantee exists, 
other tests are merely supplementary. 

Let us now proceed to discuss the function of the normal 
school which is to form teachers, just as it is the function of 
the law school to form lawyers, of the medical school to form 
doctors, of the seminary to form priests. To give this profes- 
sional. formation, the normal school could demand. that the 
teacher-pupil, when he applies for admission, be quipped with a 
certain amount of general education, upon which, as a founda- 
tion, it will build the professional superstructure. In practice, 
however, this expectation cannot easily be realized; and, there- 
fore, an academic or cultural foundation, consisting usually of 
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the ordinary high school studies, must first be laid by the normal 
school, and then only, the distinctive professional studies, as 
educational psychology, history of pedagogy, methodology, as 
well as observation and practice work added. The professional 
training of a teacher is divided into two periods. The first covers 
the time spent in the normal school, and includes, besides the 
academic and professional studies, the training given the young 
teacher in observation classes and practice work done before he 
is assigned to the responsibilities of a class. The second period 
covers the first years of teaching. It includes the continuation 
of the pedagogical studies begun in the normal school, but is 
especially characterized by effective control and careful super- 
vision of the young teacher’s activities in the classroom. 

The work done in both periods should be clearly defined, and 
be crowned by some outward manifestation of sanction and ap- 
proval. All other professions sanction the satisfactory comple- 
tion of their curriculum, as well as advanced work in their 
respective lines, with a certificate or diploma. Why should not 
Catholic normal schools do the same? Two certificates could 
readily be provided for: one, a First Degree Certificate, for ele- 
mentary pedagogical studies successfully completed in the nor- 
mal school; the other, a Second Degree Certificate, for advanced 
work in these studies, and for evidences of progressive develop- 
ment in classroom skill and experience, as well as in the work- 
ing knowledge of the science of education. The work done in 
the first period, purely normal school work, has for aim to 
impart to the teacher-pupil general scholarship, educational 
theory, and pedagogical practice. That is: 

1. A thorough knowledge of the subject matter to be taught. 
(Culture. ) 

2. Understanding of the child mind and its phenomena. 
(Psychology. ) 

3. Selection and application of the best educational theories. 
(History of Pedagogy.) 

4. Skill to adapt subject-matter to the child mind. (Meth- 
odology. ) 

5. Understanding of the laws of the child’s physical growth 
and development. (Physical Training.) 
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6. Familiarity with the principles of discipline, organization, 
and administraton. (School Management.) 

7. Attendance at both the Model and Practice Schools. (Ob- 
servation and Practice.) 


1.—Culture: It goes without saying that studies of the cul- 
tural type which make for scholarship should occupy a prominent 
place in the curriculum of the normal school. The pupil-teacher 
must be both educated and trained, and of the two the former 
is the more important. The pupil-teacher’s first step towards be- 
coming a good teacher is to broaden the horizon of his intellectual 
outlook. His work is to prepare his pupils for an active partici- 
pation in the varied activities of mankind, religious, social, civil, 
economic. His mind must be able to take in a proper perspective 
of these factors of modern civilization, so that in turn his presen- 
tation of them to his pupils may be correct, practical, and guided 
by a sense of proportion in quality and quantity. His ability to 
profit by the recorded experiences and lessons of the world’s 
great educators will be limited by his intellectual capacity to un- 
derstand, to compare, to appreciate, to select and to use the rich 
material furnished by the literature of education. He must have 
an ambition to attain this culture of scholarship, for the lack of 
it is a professional disability which even the broadest mantle of 
charity cannot .completely hide. As a minimum of culture and 
scholarship in the subject-matter of the elementary classroom, 
the general practice in the United States is tending towards the 
demand for a four-year high school course, sanctioned at its 
completion by a high school certificate for fifteen units of aca- 
demic credits. These credits are based on a general program of 
studies, rather than on one leading to a purely classical or scien- 
tific degree. 

2.—Pyschology: With the academic or cultural foundation 
laid, the superstructure of professional studies may begin. The 
material that the teacher works upon is the child. Hence, the 
pupil-teacher must well understand the make-up of the child: 
moral, intellectual, and physical. Educational psychology, the 
first of the professional studies, treats of the intellectual make- 
up of the child, the child mind. The course as given in the nor- 
mal school need not ‘be more than elementary; it should con- 
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fine itself to the more simple and obvious facts that refer to the 
intellect, the sensibility, the will, and the conscience. It should 
be mental philosophy of a sound, practical kind, dealing rather 
with the concrete than the abstract. Its relation to psychology 
as a whole should be about the same as that of hygiene to the 
science of physiology. If the pupil-teacher but gain sufficient 
knowledge of the child to unfold both his mind and heart, he has 
learned the best part of psychology. Professor Muensterberg 
says: “The individual teacher does not need any scientific 
psychoiogy; tact and sympathy and interest are more important 
for him, than all the psychological laboratories of this country.” 
Of course, the learned professor refers to the extensive experi- 
mental psychological work being done in some of our leading 
universities, and does not wish to be understood as opposed to 
all teaching of psychology in our normal schools. This would 
be unfortunate, were it the case. 

3. — History of Pedagogy: To the study of psychology should 
be added that of the history of pedagogy. Since the beginning 
of time man’s activity in the education of youth has been great 
and varied. Systems of education, based on the theories of the 
world’s best, and let me say it, of the world’s worst educational 
thinkers, have been established in various countries. Exper- 
iments without number have been made in school methods and 
in school administration. Monuments of educational skill and 
success, standing side by side with the ruins of educational 
errors and blunderings, are scattered over the pages of history. 
If one great purpose of the study of history is to enable us to 
profit by the successes and failures of those who have gone be- 
fore us, we may well require the young pupil-teacher to draw 
from the history of pedagogy the lessons that will enable him to 
select and use only such theories and materials as the test of time 
has proved to be of genuine value. 

4.—Methodology: As in every department of human en- 
deavor, so in education, a sound theory is the guide of the prac- 
tical application of method. Possessor of this theory, as given 
by psychology and the history of pedagogy, the pupil-teacher is 
ready for a study of methods. Great stress is laid, nowadays, in 
all professions, upon system and method; and with right. Hence, 
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its importance in teaching, Still we must distinguish between 


. methods that are elastic and such that are rigid; for, however 


good in themselves, they must not be followed too slavishly. Too 
much method makes the routine teacher. To bring results, they 
must be vitalized by the genuine enthusiasm of the teacher. If 
they destroy individuality, that is, the power of self-adaptation 
and the ability to take the initiative, they fail of their purpose. 
They might then be called mere tricks of the trade, for they 
would no longer bear the impress of the teacher’s own genius 
and personality. They must never lose sight of the nature and 
purpose of the subject-matter, and above all, they must be based 
upon child study. The teacher must preserve the proper balance 
in their application, must consider circumstances of time and 
place, in one word, must use good common sense. Just as every 
science has a special method of operation and application for 
itself, so pedagogy has one of its own. 

The course in methodology is divided into two parts, general 
and special. The principles and rules of general methodology 
follow from the elementary notions of psychology referred to 
above. Using the pedagogical conclusions drawn from the study 
of the faculties, we establish the general rules of instruction 
common to all branches in what concerns their methods, processes 
and forms of teaching. Then applying the principles of general 
methodology to the demands of each branch, we develop special 
methods for them which are adapted to their particular needs and 
purposes. Such, for instance, are the special methods that serve 
the multiple demands of religious instruction and training, or 
the logical operations of mathematics, or the experimental proc- 
esses of the natural sciences. Ranking first in importance and 
thoroughness of preparation among the special methods, should 
be that in which the young teacher is trained for the teaching of 
religion. 

5.—Physical Training: The child, however, is not a simple 
being. He has a soul to be educated, but he has also a body. 
His mental activities find their outlets through the avenues of 
the body. The activities of his soul cannot function normally 
unless they operate in a healthy body. The development of a 
healthy body in a child is as much a part of the teacher’s duties 
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as is the development of the mind of the child. And the con 
trol of the mutual activities of both soul and body in the proc 
esses of development is more important than either alone. 
Hence, the necessity of a whole system of physical training based 
of the laws of hygiene and right living. No course of normal 
school training is considered complete where attention to physicai 
culture and to the laws of health are neglected or omitted in the 
education of the child. 

6. — School Management: Order is heaven’s first law. It must 
also be that of the classroom. The routine of the day’s labors 
cannot be left to the whims and impulses of the inexperienced 
teacher. It is almost axiomatic that the success of the teacher's 
efforts to complete his program of studies, will depend largely 
upon his ability to maintain order and discipline during the proc- 
esses of instruction. If there is a general and special methodol- 
ogy to be followed in the execution of the program, there is an 
analogous methodology to be followed for the maintenance of 
law and order in the classroom. The child must be taught that 
as a member of society he must observe the rules of self-control, 
of regard for the rights of others, of prompt obedience, of intel- 
ligent and harmonious cooperation, that have been framed for 
the satisfactory intercourse of man with his fellow-man. Besides 
this, an administrative correlation must be established between 
the various branches in what regards their order of importance 
and their demands on the physical energies of the child. There 
must also be maintained a reasonable proportion in the time 
allotments of the branches. Then again, the teacher should have 
some knowledge regarding courses of study, daily programs, 
records, reports, incentives, coercives, grading, promotion, educa- 
tional standards and tests; he should be able to interpret school 
statistics and school surveys; have some general ideas concern- 
‘ing classroom decoration, sanitation, heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion; know the best conditions regarding the location, construc- 
tion, and furnishing of a school, arrangement of playgrounds, 
etc. The teacher’s training, therefore, must include a course on 
the control and management of his class, and on school organ- 
ization and administration. 

7.— Observation and Practice: Granted, that the normal 
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school has given the pupil-teacher a fair mastery of the science - 
of education, and a working knowledge of methodology, has 
shown him the importance of a child possessing a healthy mind 
in a strong body, has laid down a few elementary principles of 
successful school management, it has still a further duty to per- 
form; it must offer him opportunity for observation and practice. 
This constitutes for him his laboratory work. Observation, of 
course, should be done, whenever possible, in a Model School, so 
that the pupil-teacher may have an ideal to measure up to, when 
placed in the Practice School. The Model and Practice Schools 
may be special departments in the normal school itself, or in 
immediate connection with it; or they may be regular grade 
schools especially set apart for the proper development of the 
normal school. 

It may not be amiss to quote here what is said upon this 
subject in a pamphlet outlining a course of pedagogy in one of 
our Catholic normal schools: 


“The first step in the training of young teachers is to provide 
them with a knowledge of what they will be obliged to teach 
later on. Then they must be shown how to teach what they 
know. For this second part the theoretical study of methodology 
will not suffice, unless we add to it practical exercises which 
prepare for the art of teaching directly, and which will be a 
sort of initiation to the traditional methods of the profession. 
There is, therefore, something to be done in the way of ap- 
prenticeship to the noble profession of teaching. Much profit 
may be drawn from the counsels and pedagogical instructions 
of competent teachers, who call attention to certain secrets of 
success in the classroom, or to the practical means which help 
to remove difficulties. These lessons reveal to the pupil- 
teacher the existence of unsuspected problems, and urge him 
to make these the object of his researches. While all this is 
true, it will also be recognized that the example of an expert 
practician has advantages which no amount of theoretical in- 
struction can replace. Such an example demonstrates the power 
of the man who excels in his profession of instructor, and by 
this it attaches the candidate to his profession,’ which it has 
made him appreciate at its exact value. Then, too, it confers 
on the debutant, who has been permitted to observe excellence 
in action, a certain experience and skill, which, without this 
opportunity, could hardly be acquired. To present these oppor- 
tunities to the future teacher it is very desirable that every 
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week he should assist at one of these model lessons, which ma, 
be given either by the professor of methodology, or by a specialis: 
teacher, with or without the presence of the children. 

“At times, this lesson may be given by a pupil-teacher selected 
from among the most competent. In this case the preparation 
of the lesson is done in writing and with the greatest care. 
Not later than the evening before the day set for the lesson, the 
written preparation is submitted to the class teacher, who will 
add his comments and suggestions. The pupil-teacher will be 
careful to make these, suggested corrections before giving his 
lesson. It must be admitted that these model lessons witnessed 
in the absence of the children, or coming simply from the skillful 
in the branch, have something artificial about them; there will 
be a tendency to imitate them servilely, without taking into 
account circumstances that effect the situation, and without 
recognizing the bearing of certain details. To lessen these draw- 
backs, every lesson presented by a teacher as typical, should be 
followed by a thorough analysis, and every one in the audience 
should be free to interrogate the author on any point in the 
method that may call for explanation. 


“When the lesson has been given by the pupil-teacher, it 
should be followed by a rational criticism of the processes em- 
ployed, accompanied by suitable commentaries. The other pupil- 
teachers are also invited to formulate their opinions. One of 
them will enter in a register the résumé of the lesson, along 
with the minutes of the discussion. This work will not bar 
the other pupils from making, on their part and for their own 
use, a summary of the class-work and comments. These ex- 
ercises are of great value, since by opening the minds of the 
pupil-teachers to the progress which has to be made in each 
kind of teaching, they are good preservatives against future 
routine. Nevertheless, there is danger of falling into formalism 
and of their becoming monotonous. To complete them, there 
should be a school of application, or Practice School, connected 
with the normal school, where the pupil-teacher may find a 
field in which to exercise himself in the judicious use of pedagogy 
and methodology. Under wise direction, he learns in this school 
how to utilize these for the realization of the intimate union of 
education and instruction. He finds there an opportunity to 
practice them in a living and concrete way. Every pupil-teacher 
should spend at least two or three half hours every week in the 
Practice School, either for giving lessons or for correcting the 
tasks. 

“What is most important in the work of the pupil-teacher is 
that he be gradually initiated into the difficulties of teaching and 
of discipline. Let him learn, first of all, to give very 
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thoroughly some of the easiest lessons, which he is to prepare 
very carefully with the aid of the director. Then he is gradu- 
ally allowed some initiative in the choice of tasks and exercises. 
Finally, the director of the class will withdraw at times, and 
let him alone to contend with the difficulties of discipline. All 
this must be done with judgment, measure and tact, so that the 
pupil-teacher instead of becoming discouraged and losing his 
authority, will be strengthened and feel himself progressing. It 
is important that there be agreement on essentials between the 
director of the training classes and the other professors, so that 
the pupil-teachers never receive contradictory instructions. This 
is essential to the education of the pupil-teacher, and will be 
easy to accomplish with men of good will and breadth of mind. 

“In this way when leaving the normal school the pupil-teacher 
will not be without experience. Time and perseverance will be 
needed in these efforts, but he will have approached theoretically 
and practically the principal problems of education; he will have 
acquired a certain skill in expressing himself, and he will have 
learned somewhat to know, to understand, and to love the chil- 
dren.’ 


We now come to the second period, the training of teachers 
in active service. The chief features of this period of training 
are: 

1.—Private study under control and direction. 

2.—Pedagogical extension or continuation work by participa- 
tion, more or less direct, in professional activities, such as Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, Educational Conventions, Teachers’ Summer 
Schools, School Conferences, Pedagogical Seminars, etc. 

3. — Effective control and supervision of the young teacher’s 
initial activities in the classroom. 

1—Private Study : No normal student, when leaving his alma 
mater, will consider himself a finished teacher. He will remain, 
in fact, a pupil-teacher for many years to come. The more he 
advances in years, and the more experience he acquires, the more 
he is convinced that there is still much to learn. If up to this 
time his education and training have been properly conducted, 
the cultural, but above all, the pedagogical studies, planned and 
in prospect, will far outnumber and outweigh such that have al- 
ready been completed. He will have been made to understand 
that teaching deteriorates when learning ceases; that the teacher 
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also must grow if he wishes to be an inspiration to growing youth. 
Hence, the necessity of private study which should bear partl) 
upon problems already considered in the normal school. In the 
light of classroom experience, conjointly with greater maturity 
of mind, these problems take on a different aspect. In his first 
period of training at the normal school, they could not be © 
grasped with all the broadness demanded by the importance of 
education; and their solution now, besides the satisfaction in- 
herent to all successful work, adds to the sum-total of a teacher’s 
worth and efficiency. That this private study be productive of 
the best results, it must be planned and directed by those in 
charge of the normal school, and controlled by them through 
annual examinations. 
2.—Extension Courses: But ‘private study is not the only 
means for the further development of the teacher in active ser- 
vice. Attendance at extension courses, whether they be Associa- 
tion Conventions or Teachers’ Institutes lasting from four to five 
days, or Summer Schools continuing through five or six weeks, 
is also of vital interest to the live teacher. Though the subject- 
matter of these extension courses is of a more general character 
and not always adapted to the special needs of the individual 
teacher, Association Conventions, Teachers’ Institutes, and Sum- 
mer Schools tend to promote that esprit de corps so necessary 
among the members of the Catholic teaching body. 
3.—Control and Supervision: More important even than pri- 
vate study and extension work is the effective control and super- 
vision of the young teacher’s initial activities in the classroom. 
This control and supervision is twofold: immediate and general. 
The immediate lies in the hands of the principal of the school; 
the general, in those of a visitor or inspector. The young teacher 
enters the classroom fairly well equipped with the theory and 
practice that he has acquired in his first period of training. But 
all this does not make him a cool-headed disciplinarian, ruling 
his pupils with steady nerves and in accordance with the policies 
laid down for the direction of himself and his associates. He 
is still the inexperienced teacher, prone to alternate periods of 
enthusiasm. and depression, of excessive zeal and cruel discour- 
agement; forgetful of the lessons of his normal school training 
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in general and special methodology ; easily a prey to the pitfalls 
set for him by classroom delinquents ; often confused by the com- 
plex problems and unforeseen situations of program and time- 
table; perhaps even dreading the sound of the opening bell whilst 
welcoming that of the closing hour. Surely, now if nevermore, 
he needs the directing, controlling, supervising, encouraging, 
comforting, at times even, chiding support of one who is father 
and brother, religious superior and classroom mentor, all in one. 

But how can the principals of our parochial schools do this 
work effectively, burdened as they nearly all are with the respon- 
sibility of their own classes? And yet it must not be neglected. 
(Fortunately, we have had this important problem discussed at 
this Convention by Father Flood.) A wise policy has been 
adopted and followed out by a number of religious teaching or- 
ders, of placing the general supervision and direction of all their 
teachers in active service, into the hands of a Visitor or general 
Inspector of Schools. Being in full sympathy with the young 
teacher, and perfectly acquainted with the latter’s antecedents, 
the Inspector’s observations and criticisms are always construc- 
tive, never destructive. He is, “to the teacher’s faults a little 
blind, to his virtues very kind.” Many a young teacher, on the 
verge of despair, has been saved to the profession, to which later 
he has become an honor, because of the patient, kind and sym- 
pathetic criticism of a judicious Inspector of Schools. Besides 
this, the Inspector’s visit to the school is another means of bring- 
ing about that esprit de corps so necessary in a school. For, 
during his stay, which approximates at least as many days as 
there are classes to be inspected, he does not limit his activity 
to the individual classroom, but takes charge of the school as a 
whole. He lives in the community, and, for the time being, be- 
comes its head. He directs attention to general discipline, meth- 
ods, organization, and administration. He takes note of that 
intangible something, called school spirit; he has private talks 
with the principal as well as with the rest of the staff; he gives 
a series of pedagogical conferences that bear not only on local 
school problems, but upon the vital educational tendencies of the 
day as well; in one word, he does work that makes for the im- 
provement of the individual teacher, for the progress of the 
school itself, and for the success of the Catholic school system 
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in general. Often holding sympathetic and intimate relation: 
with the Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, he can furnish data 
to him which it would be impossible to secure in any other way. 


. This brings me to the point of the need, or if this be too strong 
a term, of the desirability of something uniform in the program 
of studies for all our Catholic normal schools. There is a gen 
eral tendency throughout our country towards standardization in 
the requirements for teachers. In our own system we have 
many communities of religious teachers working in different 
dioceses. While each community is left all freedom in the use 
of its own methods and classroom traditions, it is expected to 
carry out the same diocesan program and to adhere to the gen- 
eral Catholic educational policy of the country. Our own Catho- 
lic Educational Association has brought together religious teach- 
ing communities, and has been largely instrumental in making 
them realize that our various diocesan systems call for a certain 
cooperative uniformity along broad lines of common interests, 
which, in consequence, makes it desirable that the professional 
training of our religious teachers be planned to meet certain 
staridard requirements. Many communities have the cherished 
heritage of a host of experienced educators; other communities 
need the counsel and cooperation of the stronger ones; none of 
them has a monopoly of all that is desirable. Would it not, 
therefore, be a great gain to Catholic education in the United 
States, if a suggestive program of studies for our Catholic nor- 
mal schools could be outlined, not for obligatory adoption, but 
to serve as a guide and for consultation, as the depository of all 
that is good among us, and worthy of introduction into our train- 
ing schools? Could not a committee be appointed to draw up 
such a standard program of professional studies? In outlining 
same there need be no encroachment upon traditions and methods 
of the different religious communities. To safeguard these 
traditions, the committee might be composed of members repre- 
senting the various interests concerned: say, for instance, one 
member of the Catholic University, two Supérintendents, two 
Brothers, and two Sisters. There would, of course, have to be 
a certain amount of flexibility in the program, for though normal 
schools should be alike in essentials, they will probably differ in 
non-essentials. Nor is it out of place to suggest that the com- 
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pletion of such a common course of professional studies should 
receive the sanction of one or more certificates similar to the 
First and Second Degree Certificates referred to above. 

A list of suitable text-books to accompany this program would 
be of great service. Its compilation would be part of the duties 
assigned to the committee. Great care, however, would have to 
be exercised in the selection of these texts, for English pedagogi- 
cal literature, though extensive, runs a great deal counter to 
Catholic philosophy. Many pedagogical writers, such as Kant, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Locke, Spencer, Bain, and others, base 
their systems of education on false doctrines condemned by the 
Church. A safe bibliography would have to be compiled, and if 
texts covering certain subjects were wanting, they would have 
to be written by competent men. Various articles could appear 
in pamphlet form, similar to the quarterly bulletins issued by this 
Association, and the expense of writing and publishing same 
would be more than covered by the orders for copies coming 
from the various religious communities. 

And now a last word before I have done, I have endeavored 
to lay before you the importance of the training given by our 
Catholic normal schools to their prospective teachers, as well 
as to their teachers in active service. But my paper would not 
be complete if no mention were made of the personnel of the 
teaching staff in the normal school. These teachers, being at 
the fountain-heads of the Catholic school system, must exert an 
influence that is pure, fresh and invigorating. The pupil-teachers 
should be able to look up to them with respect and esteem, and 
consult them for aid and direction, long after their entry into the 
classroom. They must command the respect of their community 
and be authorities in matters of instructional and educational 
import. They must entertain harmonious intercourse with their 
superiors and with the various local principals who are initiating 
the young teachers in the duties of the classroom. They must 
be men of piety, actuated by a truly religious spirit; must have 
learning, experience, force of character; in fact, must be superior 
men in every sense of the word. Hence, they should be selected 
from the best elements of the community’s personnel. No com- 
munity will have reason to regret a policy that gives preference 
to its house of formation in the distribution of its personnel. 
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The work of: the normal school teacher is a double work: 
for in all that he does he must keep in view not only the pupil- 
teacher before him, but the children waiting beyond. He must 
be the very embodiment of all that is high, noble and inspiring ; 
he must overflow with a generous and glowing enthusiasm. 
There must be that magnetism about his personality that not only 
attracts those under his charge but holds them there. He must 
be one of the main factors in bringing about an esprit de corps, 
that genuine professional spirit, which manifests itself especially 
in a deep interest in the cause of education. Happily for religious 
teachers, this interest is rarely wanting; for, have they not con- 
secrated themselves to the sacred cause of Catholic education by 
vow? What greater inducement for them to love their work, 
than the example of the great Teacher himself, and the promise 
of a special eternal reward for having instructed others unto 
justice? The normal school teacher, above all others, must 
have this deep interest in education, must “know how to inspire 
his pupils with a genuine belief in it, as the one power given to 
man whereby he may lift himself to higher and higher planes 
of life; he must be a genuine lover of human perfection, and 
strive to make himself, as well as his pupils, perfect in body, 
mind and heart. He thus becomes the glory, not of his profes- 
sion only, but of his country and his race.” In one word, of all 
teachers, he must be the ideal one. 


DISCUSSION 

Rev. Aucustine F. Hickey, Boston, Mass.: It is with sincere pleasure 
that I have read the excellent paper of Brother Gerald. In clear and 
forceful terms he has given us a comprehensive synopsis of all-im- 
portant principles and he has outlined in careful detail the practical 
application of these principles in the training of young teachers. Proving 
conclusively the necessity of normal training for all teachers, he has 
described minutely the function of the normal school in its various depart- 
ments. I wish to offer my earnest congratulations to Brother Gerald 
on his careful study and helpful exposition of this question. 

Of the various suggestions offered, one worthy of special emphasis 
is the Model School where the future teacher is given opportunity to 
observe every-day activities of school life. Theory is always one thing 
and practice quite another. A young teacher, who has enjoyed the 
opportunities of watching carefully the successful efforts of the experi- 
enced teacher and has learned with the eye the road to good results, 
goes to her own classroom with a most decided advantage. The 
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scientific side of the teaching profession must be brought out in a 
perfect system of training. In the classroom, however, the art of 
teaching is of primary importance. Theories and principles avail little 
if their practical application is not understood. On the other hand a 
mere superficial knowledge of the science does not necessarily lessen 
the efficiency of the teacher. This comparison is made in view of the 
acknowledged fact that the time allowed for the training of the religious 
postulant novice does not cover a great number of years. What time 
there is must then be used to the very best advantage. No teacher 
should be ever given the responsibility of a class unless well acquainted 
with the first notions of school management and method. How can 
this necessary knowledge be acquired? Certainly by observation. The 
effect of this observation will be deeper and stronger as the cultural and 
scientific training of the student is broad and thorough. If one or 
other must be sacrificed give the practical and helpful training always. 

It must be noted, too, that one-half of the teachers engaged in ele- 
mentary school work confine their efforts to the subjects taught in the 
first five years of school life. In these classes the essential need is 
not academic knowledge but a professional skill. This skill is founded 
on a working acquaintance with a few simple principles governing 
mental activities and particularly by an intelligent grasp of the value 
of certain effective methods. These methods can be taught in classes 
of general and special method but they are never thoroughly under- 
stood unless studied in the actual surroundings of the classroom. In- 
terested observation and careful practical direction during training is 
an essential factor in the development of a good teacher. 

Any discussion of normal training presupposes a clear understanding 
of the terms used. The definite purpose of this phase of educational 
work seems to be the setting up of standards. It involves the leading 
of the candidate to a realization of the work to be attempted and the 
results to be obtained. All educators who understand education in its 
true sense cannot ignore this fact, that the religious novitiate in itself 
is the very best place in the world for the training of a teacher of 
the young. The end of Catholic educational effort is the development 
of character. The Catholic teacher’s highest ideal is to draw out in 
definite relief the image of God to which each child is made. The 
instruction in human knowledge together with training for that efficiency 
which earthly life demands, is but one phase of this many-sided task. 
Brother Gerald quotes Professor Miinsterberg: “Tact, sympathy and in- 
terest are most important than all the physiological laboratories of the 
country.” Let us add humility and self-discipline, and the catalogue of 
teachers’ virtues is quite complete. 

The point I wish to make is this. In the religious training of the 
religious candidate during the time of. the novitiate, let all the efforts 
be directed to a very definite purpose. The personal sanctification, so 
zealously sought for, is not merely personal. Far more than this is 
the means which will influence one day the hearts and minds of little 
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children. Spiritual exercises can take on a very practical aspect that 
early in the religious life habits be formed of a careful study of the 
situations which religious teachers are destined to meet in the classroom. 
The spiritual conferences given to future teachers can be made rich 
in illustration and application to the problems she is sure to face. The 
entire atmosphere must be educational, and continued effort made to 
set clear ideals, and fill the mind and heart with a deeprooted desire 
to strive for these ideals with holy earnestness and perseverance, 

From the beginning the word “teacher” must spell responsibility to the 
novice. This responsibility must be seen as it is,—not the responsibility 
merely to develop skill in human art but the responsibility to make 
virtuous men and women. “No one gives what he himself does not 
possess.” The teacher’s life is a life of giving. Example, encourage- 
ment, and inspiration of the highest order, are the gifts which she is 
to bear to her young charges. Train yourself that you may train others, 
is the motto never to be forgotten. The spiritual foundation as the 
basis and foundation of successful teaching, must never be lost sight of. 

The strength of spiritual character is evidenced in most concrete 
instances. Is the noisy, impatient, irascible teacher the best disciplin- 
arian? Never. Only the teacher who has learned to control her- 
self can exercise the proper and helpful control over pupils. What 
teacher do children respect and admire? What teacher wins their 
sympathy, opens their hearts and minds, and bends easily the some- 
times stubborn will? Not the boastful, self-sufficient, unkind individual, 
but the patient, humble soul whose confidence in herself rests in her 
confidence in God. The training of religious novitiates should never 
lack this practical side. For the teacher enters the community for the 
sole purpose of leading little ones to Christ. She must realize early that 
defects in character for one of her vocation are not merely personal. 
They will work their havoc en hundreds and hundreds of children some 
day to be brought under her influence. This is the tremendous oppor- 
tunity for the training of perfect teachers which our system of religious 
novitiates offers to the Catholic school. This is the overwhelming 
power and influence which strong spiritual character can exert in the 
classroom. No effort should be spared to instill these facts and prin- 
ciples deep in the heart of postulants and novices during the time of 
their normal training. 

With self-discipline, a sense of responsibility, and love and sympathy 
for her task, well developed in the young student’s mind, then will she 
profit by that normal training which makes for an efficient teacher. With- 
aut the saving and solid formation of Christian character, she is doomed 
to failure. The second system of training alone can help but little. In 
preparing young teachers we must apply those words which have come 
to us from the lips of Christ, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, then 
all things shall be added unto you.” 
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MEETINGS OF LOCAL AND VISITING 
TEACHERS AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1915, 2 P. M. 
At 2:00 P. M., Wednesday afternoon, June 30, the local and 
visiting teachers assembled in the Cathedral school hall. The 
meeting was presided over by the Rev. John A. Dillon, of New- 
ark, N. J., President of the Parish School Department. Two 
papers were read at this meeting. 


“The Present Condition of Catholic Secondary Education in 
the United States” was discussed by V. Rev. James A. Burns, C. 
S. C., President of Holy Cross College, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Burns exhibited the results of the recent statistical investigation 
made by the office of the Secretary General, showed the sig- 
nificance of the summaries presented, and dealt particularly with 
the problems of vocation, the curriculum, and cooperation, with 
special reference to secondary educational work. 

The second paper treated of “A Taste for Reading: Its Culti- 
vation and Function in Character Development,” by the Rev. 
James J. Daly, S. J., of Campion College, Prairie du Chien, 
Wis. Father Daly showed the importance of the subject in the 
work of the school, and suggested practical ways in which the 
taste for good reading could be developed and made a permanent 
strengthening influence in character formation. 


(375) 
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SECOND SESSION 


THuRSDAY, JULY I, 1915, 2 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Rev. Brother Ignatius, C. 
F. X., and after prayer an interesting paper was read by Brother 
John Waldron, S. M., Chaminade College, Clayton, Mo., on 
“The Origin and Development of the Secular High School Sys- 
tem in the United States.” 

This was followed by an instructive paper by Rev. E, F. 
Garesche, S. J., editor of The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo., on 
“Educating for the Lay Apostolate.” 

The session then adjourned after singing the Te Deum, and 
the twelfth annual Convention came to a close. 

BroTHER IGNATIUS, 
Secretary Pro Tem. 








PAPERS 


THE CONDITION OF CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


VERY REVEREND JAMES A. BURNS, C. S. C., RECTOR OF HOLY CROSS 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Three years ago a special committee, appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, made a study of Catholic high schools, the re- 
sults of which were read and discussed at the eighth annual 
meeting of the Catholic Educational Association, at Chicago. 
This report, accompanied by a list of Catholic high schools con- 
taining boys, exclusive of preparatory departments of colleges, 
was published, some months later, as the February Bulletin of 


the Association for the year 1912. The report was widely 
quoted and commented on by Catholic educators, and the list 
of schools was found to be extremely serviceable. The Ad- 
visory Committee of the Executive Board, having been engaged 
in the study of certain problems relating to the high school, has 
deemed it advisable to have another investigation made of the 
condition of Catholic secondary education, following the lines 
of the investigation that was made three years ago. This time, 
however, both preparatory departments of colleges and high 
schools or academies for girls are included. The statistics were 
gathered chiefly through the office of the Secretary General. 

In dealing with the results of the work, I shall here follow 
the plan of presenting, first, a general view of the condition of 
Catholic secondary education as revealed by the statistics ob- 
tained; secondly, a brief discussion of the more important prob- 
lems of our present-day high schools; and, finally, I shall offer 
some general reflections and conclusions. A list of the high 
schools will be printed together with this report. 

(377) 
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NUMERICAL GROWTH 


The Committee’s letter of inquiry was sent to all institutions 
listed as secondary schools in the Catholic Directory, whether 
known as college high schools, parish or city high schools, or 
girls’ academies, and also to all parish schools having at least 
four teachers. Of the replies, 438 came from high schools con- 
taining boys, exclusive of preparatory departments, with an 
attendance of 20,882— 12,507 boys and 8,375 girls. Three 
years ago, reports were received from only 310 schools of this 
class, with an attendance of 14,824— 8,212 boys and 6,612 
girls. This is an increase of 128 high schools answering the 
letter of inquiry, with 6,058 pupils. But many high schools failed 
to send the information desired, and in their case this infor- 
mation was supplied from the records of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education'. In the classified printed list appended to this Re- 
port, such schools are designated by a star (*). There were 
found to be 161 of these schools, with 5,087 boys and 3,507 
girls. Altogether, therefore, high schools containing boys, apart 
from colleges, amount to 599, with a total attendance of 29,476 
in the high school grades — 17,594 boys and 11,882 girls. 

Fifty-six high school departments of colleges were repre- 
sented in the replies, with an attendance of 11,076 in the high 
school grades. The Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1913 gives 4,383 as the number of preparatory students in 
twenty-two colleges which were not included in this investiga- 
tion. Twenty other colleges were found listed as high schools 
in the Bureau’s advance sheets of the statistics of high schools 
for the year 1915, with 1,483 secondary pupils. The total num- 
ber of secondary students in our 100 colleges is thus 17,204, 
with 989 teachers. Fifty of these schools had pupils belonging 
to grades below the high school, but the total number of these 
was only 3,417. Evidently the presence of the small boy at the 
Catholic college will soon be a thing of the past. 

The number of girls’ secondary schools that replied was 388, 
having an attendance of 18,994. There is a pronounced tendency 
in this class of schools towards an enlargement of the bread- 





1 From the advance sheets of the statistics of high schools for the year 1915, kindly 
furnished by Mr. Alex Summers, chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 
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winning branches of study, such as bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and stenography, at the expense of the more ornamental ac- 
complishments like music and art. Of the 388 schools specially 
studied, 245 teach bookkeeping ; 238, typewriting; and 224, sten- 
ography, while 321 offer courses in music, and 187, courses in 
art. There are, in fact, two distinct types of secondary schools 
for girls —the school that aims at culture and distinct womanly 
accomplishment, and the school that aims primarily, after re- 
ligious and moral training, at teaching a girl how readily to 
earn her own living. Both types are needed — are in fact, indis- 
pensable, but the second answers better to the general popular 
demand at present. It is hoped that a special study may be 
made of our secondary schools for girls, based on the mate- 
rials that the Committee’s inquiry has brought to hand. The 
Bureau of Education has furnished a list of 189 girls’ schools 
from which no replies were received, their attendance being 
8,860 in the high school grades.!. There are thus, all told, 577 
Catholic girls’ schools of secondary grade, with 27,858 high 
school pupils. 

Altogether, there are 1,276 secondary schools of the three 
classes just mentioned — preparatory departments, high schools 
containing boys’, and girls’ high schools. The combined at- 
tendance amounted to 74,538. Of this number, 34,798 were 
boys, and 39,740 were girls. 

In regard to the numerical growth of the schools, [I shall con- 
sider only those high schools that contain boys and that are not 
integral parts of colleges, as only this class was included in the 
investigation three years ago. From the fact that 128 more of 
such schools answered the present letter of inquiry than the 
letter of three years ago, it might be safely inferred that these 
schools have been multiplying rapidly. Much direct evidence 
is at hand to show that new Catholic high schools are springing 
up all over the country. In the replies sent in from one-grade 
and two-grade high schools, the statement is often made that 
the schools have just been started, and that higher grades are 
to be added soon.:- Conversations with diocesan superintendents, 
principals, and teachers show the same thing. It appears safe 





1 Advance sheets of statistics of high schools for the year 1915. 
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to assert that, while many of these 128 added high schools were 
in existence three years ago, fully as many Catholic high schools 
have sprung into existence during the past three years. 

This is, it need scarcely be pointed out, a most significant 
tendency. It represents the most important movement, all 
things ‘considered, that is stirring in the field’ of Catholic educa- 
tion to-day. It means much more for the future than it does 
for the present. Rightly organized, directed, controlled and 
made to fit in with existing parish school system and colleges, 
the growing system of high schools will form the backbone of 
our entire educational organism. This phase of the matter will 
be dealt with more fully later on. It will suffice for the present 
to remark that although the number of our high schools is in- 
creasing very rapidly, more Catholic high schools are needed — 
many hundreds more; but even more urgently needed is their 
systematic establishment and support. The attendance at the 
great majority of them could very easily be multiplied several 
times over. A more active spirit of cooperation must be de- 
veloped, and the high school must become a systematized, if not 
a centralized, finishing school. 


TEACHERS 


Of the 438 high schools containing boys, which were par- 
ticularly studied, exclusive of college high schools, all but 29 
are directly connected with one or more parish schools. It is 
interesting to note that these schools have, on a general aver- 
age, one high school teacher for each grade. Most of the teach- 
ers devote themselves exclusively to this work, although quite 
a number teach in the elementary school as well. The high 
school classes are generally so small that a single capable 
teacher may be able to handle the entire work of a grade. In 
the girls’ schools, the average number of teachers to a grade is 
greater; an estimate shows about five teachers to four grades, 
taking the figures as a whole. In the case of the college high 
schools, a larger faculty is required by reason of the number, 
variety, and size of the classes. Here the average is more than 
ten teachers to a grade. 





1The figures upon which these estimates are based are given at the end of this 
Report. 
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There is evident everywhere throughout the field of Catholic 
secondary school work an intense desire, coupled with serious 
efforts, for the better preparation of the teachers. This is 
apparent equally among the teaching Brotherhoods and the 
many Sisterhoods that engage in high school work. Programs 
of community training schools have been revised and strength- 
ened; community summer schools and institutes are being 
increasingly utilized; while several of our universities have 
organized summer schools of from four to six weeks’ duration, 
with courses leading to regular academic degrees. The attend- 
ance of Sisters at these has been so great, and the work done 
has been so satisfactory on both sides, that the movement is con- 
tinuing to spread. Before long it is probable that all our 
stronger colleges and universities that are conveniently situated 
for the purpose will be giving such summer courses. The 
active personal interest of members of the hierarchy has con- 
tributed much to make these new summer schools a success. 
Finally, a higher normal school for the training of Sisters, 
known as The Sisters College, has been established at the Cath- 
olic University. This institution, for which Archbishop Spald- 
ing and many of our leading educators have been pleading for 
many years, is at last a solid reality in Washington. Permanent 
buildings are now being erected, while classes have been going 
on for several years. The attendance, though small as yet, 
represents quite a number of communities, and the substantial 
satisfaction of the represented communities with the work of 
the school, foreshadows a rapid growth in the near future. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 

Three years ago, the committee on high schools found. that, 
of the 295 high schools specially studied, 209 had courses in 
Latin, and of these latter tor offered a curriculum that was 
practically equivalent to the entrance requirements of a leading 


“Catholic college. In other words, 101 of the parish or inde- 


pendent high schools containing boys were capable of prepar- 
ing pupils for college.!. This is a feature of the present investi- 





1 Proceedings of Cath. Ed. Assn., Chicago meeting, p. 18. There was, in addition, 
a considerable number of schools with two years of Latin, which could meet the 
entrance requirements for college scientific or technical courses. 
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gation to which particular attention has been given. Its im- 
portance for the colleges is obvious. A study of the work o/ 
the girls’ schools in the same respect, with the view of ascer- 
taining how many of them can prepare pupils to enter ou: 
Catholic women’s colleges, has still to be made, though the mate 
rials have been gathered for this likewise. 

Of the 438 parish or independent high schools containing 
boys that answered the letter of inquiry, it has been found that 
300 have courses in Latin. Instead of selecting the entrance 
requirements of an individual standard college, for the purpose 
of comparison, I have taken the definition of a standard college 
as adopted by the College Department of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in the year 1911, the essential element being, 
so far as we are concerned here, the requirement of sixteen 
units of specified preparatory studies for entrance.1 Judging 
from this definition and standard — which is accepted generally 
by non-Catholic institutions of higher education also — we find 
that 186 of these high schools have a curriculum that is capable 
of fitting boys to enter our standard colleges. 

Only twenty-eight schools, of the 438 answering the letter of 
inquiry, teach Greek, outside of the college high schools. 

The total attendance in these 186 schools that are actually 
capable of preparing for the freshman year of college, was 6,389 
boys and 5,059 girls. The ror schools of this class studied three 
years ago had an attendance of 3,541 boys. The average, in 
each case, is thus about thirty-five boys to a school. These 
figures, however, representing an apparently stationary nu- 
merical attendance, are misleading. These stronger schools 
are adding steadily to their attendance, as a rule, but the many 
new schools started every year, with but a slight attendance at 
first, pull down the general average of attendance. By a proc- 
ess of what might be called mere natural accretion, moreover, 
if in no other way, the number of pupils in these schools is 
bound to show a steady increase. Back of each of them there 
is, with few exceptions, a big parish school, with an enrollment 
of nearly 300 pupils.2, There is thus a large and constantly in- 





1 Circular of College Department Feb., 1915. 
2The average enrollment in 304 parish schools connected with as many high 
schools that teach Latin, was found to be 272. 
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creasing parish school enrollment for these high schools to 
draw from, and, if successful at all, they are bound to grow. 
Were their relationship to each other and to the surrounding 
parish schools such that they would be a help rather than a 
hindrance to each other, as is now only. too often the case, they 
could easily rival, in quantitative showing, the neighboring pub- 
lic schools. 
ACCREDITING OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Of not less interest to college men than the above facts and 
conclusions in reference to the number and quality of our high 
schools that are competent to meet their entrance requirements, 
is the question of the relations, actual and possible, of the high 
schools to the Catholic colleges, on the one hand, and to the 
non-Catholic colleges, on the other. Naturally, many pupils 
from our high schools will continue to go to non-Catholic col- 
leges. Local proximity, if no other cause, would lead to this. 
It is doubtful if ali the graduates of our high schools who go 
on to college can ever be gathered into Catholic colleges. There 
are many influences at work against this, and we do not expect 
the impossible, however desirable it may be. But Catholic col- 
leges have a right to expect that the great bulk of our high 
school graduates who go on to college, will come to them. It 
would be sad indeed if our middle schools, which ought to form 
an iron link between the two extremes of our educational sys- 
tem, should come to be, to any extent and under any circum- 
stances, a stumbling-block in the way of passage from the lower 
schools to the higher. 

There exists this very danger. One-half of our high school 
graduates who enter college probably go to non-Catholic col- 
leges. It is difficult to say in what direction the tide at 
present is tending. Non-Catholic colleges make no discrimina- 
tion between the Catholic and the public high schools. They 
are eager, as a rule, to place Catholic schools on their accredit- 
ing lists, where the schools meet their substantial requirements. 
Twenty-five Catholic high schools containing boys are now ac- 
credited to various State universities, as against thirteen three 
years ago. This does not include schools in the State of New 
York, where it is practically necessary for all secondary schools 
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to be affiliated to the State Department of Education. It is nat 
ural that Catholic high schools should seek for recognition from 
standard collegiate institutions, whether Catholic or non-Cath 
olic, for it means much for their own standing and character 
as secondary schools. It is high time for our colleges to bestir 
themselves in this matter. Many of the papers received from 
the schools indicate a desire for an affiliation or accrediting to 
some standard college. Fortunately, the bringing of our col- 
leges and teaching communities closer together, through the 
college summer schools, is apt to have a strong influence of a 
helpful character in this direction. Many of the high schools 
would gladly add to their courses or lengthen the time allotted 
to them, if the colleges took sufficient interest in them to sug- 
gest this. The Catholic University has been quick to see the 
opportunity here; it has already a respectable list of accredited 
Catholic high schools, and the list appears to be lengthening out 
annually. 

It may not be amiss to quote, in this connection, some sug- 
gestions that were made in the last report of the committee on 
high schools: 


“There are three things that the Catholic college may do at 
present in order to attract to itself the boys who are going 
through the Catholic high schools round about it, and to pre- 
vent their being drawn to the non-Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. They may allow these schools —the stronger ones 
I mean — to affiliate with them, so that the high school diploma 
would admit without examination to the college. The Catholic 
high schools would welcome this, at least in the case of the 
stronger colleges. This is precisely what some of the big non- 
Catholic colleges are doing. Or, the college may attach these 
Catholic high schools to itself by founding a number of scholar- 
ships in each of them. This would be a very effective and fruit- 
ful kind of relationship. The competition for a single scholar- 
ship is sufficient to turn the attention and interest of the entire 
school permanently in the direction of the college to which the 
fortunate winner of the prize is to go. Finally, there is the 
simple, easy and universally applicable means and the most 
efficient of all, perhaps, for the purpose—the cultivation of 
close, friendly, personal relations between the college admin- 
istration and the high school. It is this that really counts, more 
than anything else, in the final determination of the choice of a 
college by the high school student.” 
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[ have dealt thus far with topics that were directly involved 
in the work of the investigation. I have now to suggest to 
your attention, and to the attention of the Catholic public gen- 
erally, some of the larger problems that have to do with the 
Catholic high school movement—problems that continually 
obtrude themselves in any discussion of the ways and means to 
insure its continued healthful progress in the future. 


FIRST PROBLEM —INCREASE OF VOCATIONS 


First of all, there is urgent need everywhere of more teachers 
for the secondary schools, There is happily, as has been 
pointed out, a universal movement, on the part of the religious 
communities engaged in high school work, towards the higher 
and more efficient training of teachers. It is realized that the 
high school teacher ought to have a college or superior normal 
education, Many of the communities are making great sacri- 
fices at present to this end — financial sacrifices, and sacrifices 
in the way of additional class burdens that are being put upon 
some members in order to give others the coveted chance for 
higher studies. They are accomplishing much towards the end 
that is aimed at, but it is little in comparison with what might 
be done. There is a terrible dearth of vocations in all the 
teaching orders, even the largest and apparently most prosper- 
ous. Many causes, which it is unnecessary to mention here, 
have contributed to this. It is difficult enough to get subjects 
sufficient to keep up the supply of teachers for the parish 
schools. Where are the high school teachers, trained through 
three or four years of college or higher normal work, to be 
obtained? This is the problem that confronts every Bishop or 
parish priest, and every religious superior, whenever there is 
question of starting a new high school or enlarging and 
strengthening an already existing one. 

In comparison with this problem, the question as to whether 
the teachers should be Brothers or Sisters is relatively unim- 
portant. I say relatively unimportant. It is my conviction that 
the teaching and discipline of boys of high school age had better 
be in the hands of men. Women can manage effectively a high 
school containing boys; they are doing it in the public school 
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system; and, with evenmore pronounced success, they are do- 
ing it in hundreds of our parish high schools. Men, however, 
especially religious Brothers, would do the work even more 
effectively. It may be doubted if the teaching Brothers will 
ever be numerous enough to take exclusive charge of all our 
secondary schools containing boys. But they should be doing 
much more of the work than they are doing now. The big high 
schools for boys must be in their hands, The time has come 
for taking up in earnest the establishing of central high schools 
in the cities and larger towns. No one can replace the teach- 
‘ing Brother here. There must be more vocations to the teach- 
ing Brotherhoods, or the central high schools, in any general 
and systematic way at least, cannot be established. This is not 
to deny that here and there there may be successful central high 
schools for boys without the teaching Brothers, such as Phila- 
delphia’s magnificent institution or the new free Regis High 
School established by the Jesuits for the parish school graduates 
of New York City. But such conditions are exceptional. 


How is this necessary increase of vocations to the teaching 
orders of men and of women to be achieved? It must come, 
as the present visible betterment of the quality of the teaching 
in our schools has come, from a general stirring up and agita- 
tion of the matter. Pastors—JI say it reverently, because so 
much is thrust upon the pastor — must awake more generally 
to a keen, personal realization of this need and of just what it 
means to their schools as well as to Catholic education as a 
whole. The Catholic public must be reached and be made in- 
terested, while parents are taught more generally to look upon 
the life and work of the teaching Brother or Sister as a holy and 
higher calling, certain to bring divine blessings upon their chil- 
dren and upon themselves. There might well be in every parish 
an annual sermon, about the time of the opening of the schools, 
upon the work of Christian education, including the subject of 
vocation. The Catholic Educational Association has already 
done much, through timely papers and discussions, to arouse 
interest in this vital matter; it should regard the good work as 
only fairly begun. The question of vocations, from its relation 
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to the work and end of the Association, demands a perennial 
place upon the annual program. 


PROBLEM OF THE CURRICULUM 


There is quite a general agreement among American edu- 
cators that there must be a reconstruction of the curriculum of 
the high school. This is a conviction that has been arrived at 
after many years of discussion of the matter and after much 
careful study of the way the present high school is doing the 
work for which it was designed. There are what might be 
called inner reasons for this conviction — reasons drawn from 
the nature of the child and the nature or character of the school; 
and there are outer reasons, drawn from the relation of the 
work of the high school to the outer world and life. It has been 
shown that the age of twelve would be a better age for the 
transfer from the elementary school to the high school than the 
present age of fourteen or fifteen, because the age of twelve 
better corresponds to the great change from childhood to youth 
that takes place in the pupil. Moreover, there is time lost in 
the elementary grades; with better teaching and organization, 
the work that really belongs to the lower school could be com- 
pleted by the age of twelve. 

From without come even more forceful reasons for this re- 
construction. The conditions which our high school system 
was designed to fit into appear to be passing away. The fun- 
damental idea was, equal opportunity for all; a broad open path- 
way leading from the lowest condition of life to the very high- 
est; and knowledge was the only thing needed. To-day, this 
is no longer the case. In former days, our immense unde- 
veloped resources, together with the comparative smallness of 
the population, made knowledge of even a general kind the 
equivalent of opportunity. To-day, our high school graduates 
find themselves in ever increasing numbers thrust into a world 
where the vague and undifferentiated knowledge they have ac- 
quired is rather a hindrance than a help. The people, too, who 
have the ambition to give their children a high school educa- 
tion, are endeavoring in their own way to adjust their hopes to 
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the changed outer conditions ; and the great mass of pupils break 
off school work after a year or two. Those who stay to finish 
are the merest numerical fraction of the vast army who enter 
Yet the high school curriculum is a unified program of four 
years. In consequence, for all but a very small number of it: 
pupils, the work actually done in the high school is very largely 
without that purposeful unity and practical design which are 
essential, if it is to meet well the needs either of the pupil or 
of the times. 

These conditions call imperatively for some readjustment. 
The high school must continue to be what it has been, as a lev- 
eler of class and caste; but its curriculum must be adjusted so 
as to meet better the needs of its pupils, in face of the ever in- 
creasing complexity of our industrial and economic life. What 
form shall this readjustment take? As might be expected, with 
substantial agreement as to the need of change, there has been 
much difference of opinion as to just what the change should 
be, arid as to just how it is to be brought about. We need do 
no more here than call attention to the prevailing or more im- 
portant tendency. 

This may be said to be best embodied in the plan of Junior 
and Senior High Schools, or what has been termed the “Six 
and Six High School Plan.” The essential provisions of this 
plan may be shown by quoting the following recommendations 
adopted by the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan 
last June: ° 

“That school authorities be encouraged to incorporate the 
seventh and eighth grades of the elementary school as an in- 
tegral part of the high school, forming a six-year- system. 

“That high school authorities be recommended to organize the 
six-year high school system into a Junior High School of three 
years and a Senior High School of three years, as soon as local 
conditions will admit?.” 

The Superintendent of Schools of the State of Michigan has 
outlined a course of study to accord with this plan. Three 
years ago the Bureau of Education reported that thirty-one 
city superintendents of schools throughout the country had al- 
ready adopted the plan or some modification of it. Objections 





1 School Review, Sept., 1914. 
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have of course been raised, chiefly on practical and economic 
grounds; but these objections do not so far appear to raise any 
insuperable or even very serious difficulties. Among the very 
obvious advantages of the plan is, the opportunity that would 
be afforded pupils to choose a definite line of work suitable to 
their capacities and environment in the seventh rather than the 
ninth grade, with the prospect of their being thus induced to 
remain at school longer. The transition from the elementary 
school to the junior high school would be easy and in fact al- 
most inevitable for the greater number of pupils. 


Members of the Catholic Educational Association will recall 
that four years ago a plan for the solution of this problem in 
our own schools, altogether independently of the movement 
among non-Catholic educators, was formulated by the Advisory 
Board, and that it has been a subject of discussion at the meet- 
ings of the Executive Board and on the occasion of the annual 
conventions. This plan was formally adopted by the Executive 
Board last November, in the sense that it was recommended to 
Catholic educators as an embodiment of guiding principles. 
The plan has reference only to boys, and is substantially 
as follows: 


“About the age of twelve, the parents, the teachers, and the 
children themselves should begin to look forward to the future 
and select a kind of education in conformity with the purpose 
they have in view. We may divide our boys at this period into 
five classes. 

Class I. Those who are called to the priesthood; those who 
intend to enter the liberal professions, law, medicine, educa- 
tion, journalism; those who wish a full liberal education. We 
should aim to give these boys the classical training extending 
over a period of eight years and including a course of two 
years in philosophy. 

Class II. Those who expect to take up the technical pro- 
fessions, mechanical, civil, electrical, sanitary, ceramic engineer- 
ing, veterinary surgery, agriculture, etc. The classical training 
will not be so much in demand for these boys. The course 
should extend four or five years beyond the-elementary schools, 
and then the special technical studies can be taken up. 

Class III. Those who expect to enter business or commer- 
cial pursuits. Many of these may be induced to take the full 
course of secondary training. Our parish schools or our high 
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schools can take care of those who wish a few years of train- 
ing beyond the elementary period. 


Class IV. Those who expect to enter the trades. We shouid 
aim to keep these boys in our parish schools for two years after 
the completion of the elementary course. 


Class V. Those who will engage in manual labor, and those 
who are backward and deficient in studies. These boys should 
be taken care of in our parish schools.” 


This plan embodies broad principles to be kept in view in 
the task of reorganizing the curriculum, rather than a def- 
inite scheme of reorganization itself. And in this lies its 
chief value. The time may or may not be ripe for the uni- 
versal acceptance of the plan of the Junior and Senior High 
Schools. But there must be more differentiation of work in 
our secondary schools, and pupils must begin sooner to have a 
definite aim in view and to look forward to work that is to 
prepare them efficiently for its realization. There is no Catholic 
secondary school in which these recommendations may not, to 
a partial extent at least, be converted into actual practice at 
once. 

The Junior High School plan offers to smooth many rough 
places in the existing Catholic secondary field. It would be a 
powerful aid, for instance, to the establishment of strong cen- 
tral high schools. The natural ambition of the pastor to keep 
the pupils of his school as long as possible, could be gratified 
by his establishing a Junior High School. All the large parishes 
might well, in fact, have Junior High Schools attached to the 
parish school organically, although distinct in respect of or- 
ganization. The more of them established, the better, other 
things being equal. There would then be less objection to send- 
ing pupils who finished the parish high school of three years 
to the Senior High School, located in some central place, for 
the higher course of three years. Only the picked pupils would 
be ant to go. The great mass of high school pupils would 
doubtless be content with the three years’ course in the Junior 
School. But the number remaining till the end of the ninth 
grade would be vastly more than it is at present, and the work 
done in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades could not fail to 
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have a more definite, rounded, and directed character than it 
has, for most pupils, in these grades to-day. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNITY AND COOPERATION 


The most fundamental and far-reaching of the problems 
with which Cathotic education has to do, is that of umity or har- 
mony and cooperation. ‘Lhis problem enters into every por- 
tion of the broad field covered by our schools, high scuools, 
colleges and universities. Let us combine the salient tacts so 
as to give a comprehensive view of the situation. 

It might be expected that with a common toundation of prin- 
ciple and purpose, as well as a common inclusive parent or- 
ganization, these various classes of institutions just enumerated 
would be more or less harmoniously associated in a practucal 
way. One might expect to find that in any given diocese all tne 
parish schools, nigh schools, and colleges would be so associated 
practically as to torm, in some degree, a complete educational 
system. At least some harmonious shaping of ail similar 
agencies operative in the direction of the common goal might be 
thought imperative, if waste and loss, resulting trom unneces- 
sary duplication of work, were to be avoided, and the most tell- 
ing etticiency secured. This would be only a simple conclusion 
from the most obvious laws of economic science. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is little or no systematic 
connection in the average diocese between the parish schools, 
the high schools, and the colleges. Not only is systematic unity 
largely lacking, but there is also a notable lack of that broader 
and more fundamental unity which lies in mutually helpful 
effort towards the attainment of a common end. To speak only 
of what lies within the field of our investigation, there is little 
of helpful relationship between the average high school and 
the parish schools round about it. The high school has its own 
under-school; the rest do not send pupils to it. Perhaps the 
high school would be apt to achieve more recognition if it were 
without its elementary department. This may be especially 
the case with the independent high schools. Their elementary 
departments draw pupils who are regarded as belonging to the 
parish schools. This condition, wherever it exists, has helped 
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to alienate from the high schools the sympathy and support «i 
the pastors. 

Yet even outside of this cause of friction, the high schools 
fail to receive the support they deserve from the nearby 
parishes. A zealous pastor in a city or town, holding a large 
central parish, may build up a high school and maintain it with 
much trouble and expense. He would gladly welcome pupils 
from the other parishes. Yet his high school is allowed to re- 
main strictly a parish affair. This condition is common. Worse 
still, other parishes in the same town or city district may start 
high schools of their own. In very many instances several! 
Catholic high schools, each of an exclusively parish character, 
divide a total high school attendance that would scarcely suffice 
for a single strong school. In such cases ruinous competition 
is added to the already sufficiently great evil of isolation. These 
conditions are holding back steadily the normal development of 
the Catholic high school system. 


The Church in the United States, owing to her very bigness 
and the rapidity of her growth, has not yet been able to direct 
sufficient attention to some of those higher and more universal 
interests that are often in sharp opposition to interests that are 
merely immediate and local. This is undoubtedly the underly- 
ing cause of the untoward phenomena we are considering. The 
remedy must lie in the cultivation of a more cordial spirit of 
cooperation between the parishes, as well as between the 
parishes and the teaching communities in charge.of high schools, 
under the authority of the Bishop. It is to the Bishops, in the 
last analysis, that we must look for the solution of this universal 
problem of unity and cooperation. Nothing final or really im- 
portant can be done without their active interest. With the ex- 
ercise of their authority, no degree of educational organiza- 
tion that seems good and desirable, is impossible of attainment. 

So far as the high school is concerned, the agencies men- 
tioned must have, as the most important proximate object of 
their remedial efforts, the grouping together into strong, cen- 
tralized, well equipped and well staffed schools, the numerous 
small, weak and struggling secondary schools, complete or in- 
complete, that are now scattered aimlessly through neighboring 
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parishes. This would bring an immense gain and saving, eco- 
nomically, academically, and in inner teaching spirit and power. 
As says a diocesan superintendent of schools, in speaking of 
this problem: 


“The difficulty can be grasped once you note the cost of equip- 
ment, the securing of teachers specially qualified for the work, 
teachers who are sorely needed in the lower grades, and then 
see the small number of candidates who present themselves for 
secondary education, and the still smaller number who survive 
after four years’ work. The thin remnant of the: elect who 
outlast the four strenuous years leads one to ask whether, after 
all, the game is worth the candle. 

“This situation is by no means peculiar to our diocese: it is 
widespread; nay, more, it has been the chief cause of concern 
among our most able Catholic educators. Those who have de- 
voted time and thought to this matter have but one conclu- 
sion, and that is the central high school. It has been tried and 
proved a splendid success. This solution stood every test, an- 
swered every objection. An educational e pluribus unum, its 
features are such as commend themselves strongly to all in- 
terested in the furtherance of solid Catholic education. Eco- 
nomically, too, it dictates itself as the very best mode of secur- 
ing large fruits, while at the same time saving effort, teachers 
and expenditure. Moreover. stich a school is the very nursery 
of strong Catholic spirit and conviction: it engenders a broad, 
secure sense of strength and solidarity, does away with narrow 
parnchialism, stimulates industry, good rivalry, and offers a 
broadening influence such as never could be secured in a parish 


academy.”? 
CONCLUSIONS 


The investigation has shown that Catholic high schools are 
continually being added to in number and are attracting year 
by year a larger body of the graduates of the parish schools. If 
they still contain less than one-half of our total youth who are in 
attendance at secondary schools, they are now not so far behind 
the parish schools in the extent to which they attract and hold 
the proportion of pupils thev are naturally entitled to. Evi- 
dences of progress in a qualitative way are abundant. and have 
been sufficiently dealt with above. The colleges may look for- 
ward to the continued growth and improvement of the high 


1 Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, Ann. Rep. of Schools of Albany Diocese, p. 28. 
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schools with the assurance that it will mean a great increase of 
students to them, and for this reason, if for no other, they 
should interest themselves actively in all that may help along 
the development of these schools. Weighty problems remain 
to be solved, as has been shown; but no one who is at all in 
touch with the heroic history of Catholic education in the 
United States can doubt that the united efforts of the Bishops, 
priests and religious orders will be equal to the work, however 
difficult, of their solution. It is because the high school is the 
keystone of the educational arch that the great problems met 
with everywhere in education appear to center there. If this 
is so, it is no less true that whatever strengthens and improves 
the high school is bound to react in the most beneficial way 
upon the schools and colleges. It is not too much to say that 
the future of Catholic education is most intimately bound up 
with the development and progress of the Catholic high school. 
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(*Exclusive of preparatory departments or high schools of colleges.) 


PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


SUMMARY OF HIGH SCHOOLS CONTAINING BOYS 


Consisting of schools.for boys alone, and those attended by 
both boys and girls* 


Total number of high schools in this list.................. 599 
Number of schools in list that are exclusively for boys.... 125 
Ores BMOIAtPee 1 ENOEO ss coenicocccusccadececeecevaewes 10,768 
Number of schools in list that have both boys and girls... 473 
EOtetl GPCR CO UI TEC EE ox. o-n'0/5 c'biniein beige aero bilde bee elneee es 19,373 
Number of schools in list that are taught by Brothers..... 92 
Number that are taught by priests (secular and religious) .. 42 
Number that are: taught Uby ‘Sisters... ic... ckeacccovees 473 
Number of schools in list with four high school grades.... 345 
Total number of teachers exclusively engaged in high school 

ne, i us ee cheepalehy fas ORS RR ANI Coe ty yo a a 1,643 
Total number of teachers in these for only part time...... 322 
Number of schools in list with three high school grades... 91 
Total number of teachers exclusively engaged in high school 

WOE AE PROG Sooo sc eb sot Ras less oSa OMe eeweusee ts 222 
Total number of teachers in these for only part time...... 64 
Number of schools in list with two high school grades.... 138 
Total number of teachers exclusively engaged in high school 

FORTE PAO IR oh os oia'> 0 hase cigie koe Worse bs mca hiprs, Bae 6mm 207 
Total number of teachers in these for only part time..... 59 
Number of schools in list with only one high school grade. 51 
Total number of teachers exclusively engaged in high school 

POE A ATL E RPB 5x rao aches hss Na correo W)S 0 WAG Shaan Rigi « WX ove 66 
Total number of teachers in these for only part time...... 33 
Number of high schools in list directly connected with a 

aL Ta 8: | Ae a oP i ee 381 
Number connected with several parish schools............. 28 
Number connected or affiliated with any Catholic college.... 50 
Number connected or affiliated with any non-Catholic col- 

lege Or Slate CgVOrel as. WS iw bo vs sce ce op ea deeeees 83 
Number of schools in list supported from tuition fees.... 186 
Number supported from parish revenues.................. 243 
Number endowed: entirely 7—partly 7........0.......005 14 
Number of high schools in list that teach Latin........... 300 


PUGET AINE CRACH APOE. 6 coisa os oo cei des cs ene ne twces.ves 
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CATHOLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE U. S. 439 


12. Total attendance in high school grades—boys............ 17,594 
Total attendance in high school grades —girls............. 11,882 
13. Total schools in this list with elementary pupils............ 68 
Marans WM GNeee occ cucnct oes sree ecksaree coweneeaees 4,461 


SUMMARY OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS CONNECTED WITH COLLEGES 


Total) number. of schools in thies Het :i.<,. «0 occ0 spcene ccwinesicte 100 
Total number. Of students. 1 thes ..o.6.0.6ceis cecdscsncsccjeete sine 17,204 
citar SiGe 8 CORMIINE cas. o ns «sc cnacccnns ass ne0ess Nola eewnee 989 
Number of schools in this list which have pupils below eighth 

Or ree ONCOL CREOLE TT EPC CEE eee e 50 
Total ‘elementary -ptiptls. 08. 1h€S6.).5)6.5.c.cce cect ay scpndilaw eeiaeies 3,417 


SUMMARY OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES FOR GIRLS 


l. . Total number of schools: in this list..........0..cccccecss 577 
2: (Number that-are taught: by Sistérs.....< «occ ccesnwasseesce 576 
Number that are taught by lay teachers................-- 1 
3. Number of schools in list with 4 high school grades...... 504 
Total number of teachers exclusively engaged in high school 
WEEN SIU CHOSE secnc tata be wecte Seba b es ch bee eteaeeene 2,354 
Number teaching for only part of time.................05: 715 
4. Number of schools in list -with 3 high school grades...... 34 
Number of teachers exclusively engaged in these.......... 97 
Number teaching for only part of time.................... 36 
5. Number of schools in list with 2 high school grades...... 25 
Number of teachers exclusively engaged in these.......... 43 
Number teaching for only part of time.................. 16 
6. Number of schools in list with 1 high school grade........ 9 
Number of teachers exclusively engaged in these.......... 11 
Number teaching for only part of time.................06. 9 
7. Number of schools in list directly connected with a parish 
MENON nthe os ae ona Cae eres tat veeda we ue neaetareynnecs 136 
Number connected with several parishes................... 29 
Number connected or affiliated with any Catholic college.. 102 
Number connected or affiliated with any non-Catholic col- 
104 


Nee Gey Scie UINAVORGIEN a culerdatice ss sos as Ca eh elacaae 


8. Number of schools in list supported by tuition fees........ 224 











PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Number supported partially by tuition, partly from parish 


RN ak hain ira. ancien said bas oe ER OAT ce hie? Hiwin Cares 1] 
Nasiber Bartiall y CNG Owed a: cicie:500.5:5 ea eis s:ay elessin,e wlarsiereisins c 2 
9. Number of schools in list that teach Domestic Economy 
CB! OL MRERE ODMONAD) so cicdkdics cowie iensis cocte acs eree. 133 
Number that teach Bookkeeping (33 optional)............ 245 
Number that teach Typewriting (46 optional)............. 238 
Number that teach Stenography (36 optional)............. 224 
Number that teach Gymnastics................0ceeeeeeeeee 179 
Number that teach Music (26 optional or private)........ 321 
Number that teach Art (43 optional or private).......... 178 
10. Total attendance in high schools exclusively for girls..... 27 ,858 
11. Number of schools in this list which have pupils below 
COMMIT MEAOO oii. aves caer ge evere tee ee ek Melurans 44] 
Number of elementary pupils enrolled in these schools.... 80,750 
12. Number of schools in list with no elementary pupils....... 68 
TOTAL 
Number: of secondary /schoGlsi 5... 0515 6 CE va eld lees d's 1,276 
MED EE SOL IBMBN Ra TUGV Es sis cits aiits dobidea oNict site odseisie soho nel 34,798 
PE iseA EE OG pO REI Bac oicaee hacer aa) teh seios opis brea a Witte ot veonree 39,740 


DOMMES ESI NR NSERC gaa (a iS rcncrea ac oe tbsas ee 67d w/oa Cosa lassie wrarmi! bFgsal ee 6,886 


Replies were received from a few schools too late to be included in this 
report. 














A TASTE FOR READING: ITS CULTIVATION AND 
FUNCTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHARACTER 


REVEREND JAMES J. DALY, S. J., CAMPION COLLEGE, 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 


[ take it for granted that the phrase, ‘‘a taste for reading,” 
in the subject assigned to me, is a liking and a preference, not so 
much natural as acquired, for the best literature. I also take it 
for granted that the formation of this taste, in its relation to 
character, is to be considered from a Catholic and supernatural 
point of view, with some special reference to Catholic schools. 

In the beginning it is just as well to make certain statements 
of fact which will keep us from over-estimating the value of a 
literary taste as a personal possession. A man, first of all, can 
save his soul without literature. He can be a great saint without 
it. Genius or great natural gifts make it possible for a man, 
without any knowledge or love of literature, to attain high dis- 
tinction as a military leader, a statesman, a physician, a lawyer, 
a theologian, a secular or ecclesiastical administrator, a captain 
of industry. Nay, further, the ordinary person can be honest, 
honorable, prudent, conscientious, noble, truth-loving, amiable, 
useful and kindly in all the common relations of the ordinary 
life, and still never have caught a glimpse of the magical light in 
great books. 

It is comforting to know that so many people can get along 
smoothly and contentedly and happily without any desire for the 
classics. It may be doubted whether the world contains many 
more pleasing sights than that of humble, peaceful souls who 
pass their lives in the cheerful and faithful acceptance of a small 
round of duties, masters of themselves, sane in their outlook and 
modest in their desires. Their secret of happiness is a philosophy 
hidden from the wise. If we meet with such in the classroom, 
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we need not be concerned about their constitutional indifference 
to literary excellence and their lack of intellectual curiosity. 
They have more than literature can give them, and the teacher 
of literature can afford to resign himself without a aneee to 
this form of incapacity. 


But, alas, most men do not react to the stimulus of life with 
the serenity that comes from grace or a happily endowed nature. 
Ambition, when it is successful, continues to tempt men to arro- 
gant and offensive self-sufficiency; and, when it is thwarted, to 
sourness, envy, malice and selfish preoccupation with their griev- 
ances. At all times men, as a rule, are prone to seek distractions 
wherever they can find them; and to meet this instinct the world 
is full of cheap amusements, cheap companionship, cheap maga- 
zines and papers, social frivolity, idle gossip, and dangerous 
lounging places, not to mention grosser forms of sin and dissipa- 
tion. We dare say a large portion of civilized mankind, in these 
days of material splendor, feel the gnawing of vague discontents 
and experience a restlessness and devouring curiosity that verge 
on disease. All kinds of views are propounded and urged in the 
daily intercourse of men; and, unless a man has something to fall 
back upon, as a corrective and a guide, his state is sure to become 
one of mental bewilderment and moral instability. 

It is in circumstances like these that a taste for reading is, as 
Father Faber states, almost a grace. But the assertion needs to 
be carefully guarded from misinterpretation. It is hardly neces- 
sary to declare that I do not in the slightest degree share modern 
illusions about the perfectibility of man through education, art, 
. the sciences, literature or any conceivable natural processes. An 
educated man, or a refined gentleman may be, and often is, more 
benighted morally, that is, in his highest function as a rational 
creature, than most of his unlettered fellowmen. Literature, 
taken by itself, only augments the ills of the soul and of society. 
Literature, at its best, can never bring, of itself, to the human 
heart the peace that passeth understanding. The world cannot 
give. that peace; neither can the voice of the world, which is its 
literature. Literature, indeed, strives to destroy the grossness 
of vice, but not by destroying the vice. It tends, in its full com- 
pass and content, towards that climax of immorality, namely, to 
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conceal the natural grossness of sin under the attractive refine- 
ments of art. I do not say it aims to do this consciously, or in 
malice, or at all times; but in its repudiation of Christian ideals 
it cannot help drifting in the direction of moral perversity and 
spiritual darkness. 

Yet, when all this has been said, it remains true that, given the 
gift of faith and an humble fear of losing it, and a reasonable 
care to safeguard it by preserving the moral and intellectual con- 
ditions for the receptivity of religious truth, there can be no 
doubt that for most of us a taste for reading is an immense natu- 
ral help in the temporal and spiritual difficulties of life. Besides 
preserving us from ignoble and trivial recreations and amuse- 
ments, it cooperates with grace in aiding us to overcome serious 
temptations; it leads us out of selfish and narrow absorptions; it 
tends to destroy any exaggerated and silly confidence in our own 
opinions, and to sow a salutary distaste for violence and ex- 
tremes in thought and feeling, speech and action; and it supplies 
to the mind rich and abundant material for reflection and spir- 
ituai nourishment. 

Moreover, a discriminating taste for books creates and de- 
velops fine enthusiasms and lofty idealism, which, left to them- 
selves, may end, indeed, in ashes and dry bones, but, transplanted 
by our Catholic faith, become transfiguréd with imperishable 
beauty in the glorious airs of the supernatural life. A taste for 
reading, to mention one of countless instances, was the natural 
instrument employed by Heaven in removing St. Ignatius of 
Loyola from the narrow interests of a military career and the 
spiritual mediocrity of a rather worldly man, to the apostolic 
arena of Christian conflict and the heights of personal sanctity. 
The history of the Church in education leaves no doubt as to her 
estimate of literary training as an ordinary means for disposing 
the soul for high purpose and achievement. Wherever circum- 
stances have left her free she has always favored that form of 
education which is called liberal, in which the study of literature 
and the cultivation of a literary taste play the leading parts. 

The habit of reading is worth acquiring for the things it brings 
us as well as for the things it saves us from. The genius and 
the saint can cultivate depth and sanctity in thought and charac- 
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ter without it; but for the ordinary person it is the natural means 
of deepening character, acquiring and maintaining intellectual 
poise and disposing the will to effort without making it harsh and 
ruthless. Even professional literary men may not neglect the 
habit of reading. “TI dislike to meet a man,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“who writes more than he reads.” The reason is that our men- 
tal horizon continually tends to close in upon us and to become 
commensurate with the trifling externals of a sphere of exist- 
ence more or less narrow and limited. Thus we find men, 
learned as well as illiterate, who are bumptious and self- 
important because they have forgotten that there were brave 
men before Agamemnon: or who fight tooth and nail for theo- 
ries that were declared untenable in the days of Plato; men, who 
cultivate a comfortable and specious consciousness of power and 
ability by guarding themselves carefully from contact with.supe- 
rior minds; who can plume themselves on mediocre and small 
achievement by striving to forget historic triumphs of the human 
will and intellect; who feel valorous and virtuous simply because 
they have forgotten about saints and heroes; whose manners, 
untouched by the grace and magic of high memories, take on the 
native dullness of the average temperament and the dead hues of 
a prosaic environment. 

But valuable as the reading habit is in the expansion and deep- 
ening of character as far as it concerns ourselves, its value is 
vastly increased when we regard it as an agency in that enlarge- 
ment of character which transcends merely personal ends and 
aspires to do good to others. A saint has said that illiteracy 
may have its spiritual uses for the individual, but it has no uses 
whatever in conferring benefits upon others. We are often 
tempted to sneer at culture because it is so often associated with 
weak and superficial character and is employed so industriously 
in favor of wild-cat theories of morality and religion. But 
Cardinal Newman has warned us not to blame culture for the 
common crimes of its followers. He has reminded us that cul- 
ture is the outward expression of the ideal of charity described 
by St. Paul; that the world’s mistake consists in beginning at the 
wrong end, in cultivating the artificial externals of culture with- 
out respect of the inner soul of divine charity, of which, in its 
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more perfect state, the noble and attractive traits of culture are 
the natural expression; that, if the Church seems not to lay 
stress upon culture it is because she is kept too busily engrossed 
with the primary stages of her task, with the interior spirit and 
essence of true culture, which consists in acknowledging and 
reverencing the claims of God above all other claims upon our 
attention, our consideration and obedience. 

This is the fundamental truth that we cannot afford to forget. 
Mere ignorance can give no glory to God. To hold culture in 
contempt is to belittle the gentle and sweet perfection of the 
saints. To carry the burden of our own rudeness boastfully, as 
if it were an ornament, will not win approval in heaven or on 
earth. We thus defeat the only possible uses of shortcomings 
which are to afford us occasions either of meeting them, if they 
are insurmountable, with a contented and humble spirit, or of 
overcoming them manfully, if duty and opportunity invite or 
command it. Anda shortcoming it is, beyond doubt, of a rather 
serious intellectual kind, which consists in being unacquainted 
with the best thought of the world in its various orders and 
epochs. And its seriousness is increased if our position or our 
advantages place us where we are expected to exert a strong 
religious influence upon the lives of our fellowmen. Who will 
seriously maintain that a disregard or a contempt for books, 
among the rank and file of our Catholic population, helps them 
individually in their morals or their faith? Or deny that it is an 
obstacle which prevents the Church from engaging the respectful 
attention of thousands who.need most just what the Church has 
to give? <A shallow obliviousness of great literature, among 
Catholics at large, will affect for the worse our schools, our 
newspapers, our representatives of Church and State. The 
“free-masonry of literature’ is only dangerous when it is disso- 
ciated from religious belief and practice; it is not itself under 
any ecclesiastical bann; and in these days of educational idol- 
worship it. can win a hearing for any cause, even the cause of 
Christ and His Church. 

To restate the whole matter briefly: Literature, then, standing 
alone, has little or no virtue in the essential formation of char- 
acter, which is to school the will to act, in secret and in the open, 
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under the eyes of God. The motives which help a man to cleave 
to his duty in the face of “clenched antagonisms” can be drawn 
from religion alone. But religion can find a powerful natural 
ally, in the building up of character, in the habit of reading. 
This natural auxiliary operates negatively by substituting inno- 
cent for dangerous amusements, and by removing to a distance, 
and weakening, whole classes of grosser temptations; while, on 
its positive side, it helps us to view the world from afar in the 
safe shelter of a quiet Catholic atmosphere, with all the resources 
of our religion at hand wherewith to equip ourselves against the 
hour when the needs of life urge us to take our part in the rough 
chances of the world. A taste for reading, furthermore, makes 
us acquainted with the noblest thoughts and actions of mankind, 
and thus stirs in us a noble rivalry, and a fear lest we, who are 
the recipients of supernatural bounties, should in any wise appear 
less noble or courageous than children of the world. And finally 
familiarity with good books tends to widen the field of our duty 
in importance and scope by increasing our natural capacity, while 
it cooperates with grace in softening the angularities of an un- 


swerving will and producing externally the flowers of divine 
charity that make religion and holiness beautiful and attractive 
even to a hostile world. 


As for the cultivation of the reading habit, it is best, of course, 
to begin early, and, as the child depends upon others for guid- 
ance and opportunity, parents and early teachers have much to 
do with the formation of the habit. In coming to this part of 
my subject I can only give personal «impressions and results of 
observations taken from a distance. My opinions, therefore, 
may have only the interesting quality of an outsider’s point of 
view without that practical wisdom which comes from first-hand 
experience. ; 

As far as experience goes, I can testify that high school gradu- 
ates, as a class, have not acquired, when they enter college, a 
taste for reading. It is not a new phenomenon. Cardinal New- 
man, in a letter which he wrote to James Hope-Scott in the early 
seventies, lamented that many boys in his school at Birmingham 
had never read any of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. He made a 
suggestion in that letter which has since been carried out into 
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practice more elaborately, I fancy, than even he contemplated; 
namely, that the English masterpieces be made the subject of 
school examinations. Up to that time, the vernacular literature, 
as a distinct branch of study, had not received much attention in 
the classical schools of England. During the forty years that 
have intervened since Newman penned his complaint, the story 
has been different. The list of required English reading in our 
schools and colleges, Catholic and non-Catholic, is enough to 
equip a professional literary critic for life.- And yet the old 
complaint still stands good. 

An insuperable aversion to books, let us admit it at once, is 
sometimes inherent in the young subject himself, sometimes in 
the unavoidable deficiencies of his circumstances. In neither 
case does blame fall on parent or teacher; but often, it seems to 
us, parents are responsible for the comparative illiteracy of their 
children. The parents of the last generation may not have had 
any higher taste in literature than those of the present: but they 
had, as a rule, more rigorous notions of their position and re- 
sponsibilities in the education of their children. They may not 
have had an intimate acquaintance with books, but they respected 
such an acquaintance; and, what was important, they had mas- 
tered the elementary lesson that some books and papers were bad 
and should not be read by children. Some of us may still re- 
member their Spartan application of that lesson. What a 
breathless and perilous adventure it was in the days of our youth 
to read an illustrated weekly, or a novel with a sensational title, 
or with a paper cover! It was a nefarious business that had to 
be pursued at the expense of comfort and peace of mind and was 
often more exciting than the romance for which we endured it 
all; and discovery was invariably visited with hideous penalties. 
One of the glorious memories of those days with us is how by 
some happy accident we suddenly found out that the respectable 
volumes in the bookcase were not so dull as they looked. Hence- 
forth our reading was carried on in the broad light of the family 
lamp, with a new and comfortable sense of virtue, and a peaceful 
consciousness of parental approval. 

Those draconian days are no more. The old paper-back con- 
traband of our youth has put on stiff board covers, has risen in 
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value from ten cents to a dollar and a half, and by these insidi- 
ous disguises has won entrance into the penetralia of the home. 
Not that it matters very much with those indulgent parents who 
are only too happy if the sporting sheet, the popular magazine, or 
a best-seller can keep the children indoors and accomplish what 
their weak authority is helpless to enforce. This is a state of 
things which no school can cope with except in isolated and most 
extraordinary instances. I do not suppose the suggestion carries 
with it much practical wisdom: but it would be most desirable to 
have instruction classes for young parents in which they could be 
taught, for instance, the beauty and utility of a family reading- 
hour in the evening, arranged and conducted by father or mother 
or family adviser for the special benefit of the children. The 
influence of such a custom on the unfolding character of the child 
could only be fruitful of happy results. But this practice may 
be hard on the parents. It may be, indeed. 


To turn from home to the school, it is possible that dis- 
couragements of the home are sometimes reinforced by new dis- 
couragements in the classroom. Often that English course is 
considered to be the most successful which is the most disagree- 
able to the youth. If it bristles with rhetorical analysis and 
paragraph studies and curious erudition and philological facts, 
with a running comment of beautifully phrased formulas, very 
creditable to the industry of the teacher but unintelligible to the 
youth, the English class is apt to be mentioned with approving 
nods in official quarters. Masterpieces are chosen for high 
school study, such as Milton’s Lycidas, which no ordinary 
youth and few ordinary teachers have the maturity or cultivation 
to appraise poetically. The most that can be said of the study 
of such a text is that the editor’s notes and critical apparatus 
have been conscientiously conned and memorized. The young 
student may have gleaned some interesting facts, and imbibed an 
awful and distant reverence for the masterpiece. It is sur- 
rounded in his eyes by a hedge of ritual and ceremony and 
rubrics, penetrable by a few chosen souls, but a peremptory bar- 
rier to normal intelligence. 


This may be teaching English, as a science, which is well 
enough, and even necessary if it be kept down to the capacities 
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of youth; but it is not teaching literature or developing a taste 
for reading. Let me state that I am suspicious and on my guard 
whenever that modern and pedagogical principle is laid down, 
that study should be made easy and pleasant for the child; and, 
again, that I share in the serious educator’s detestation of “snap- 
courses.” But, I maintain, in spite of these convictions, that in 


‘the nature of things a large element of pleasure and attractive- 


ness must enter into the teaching of literature. A lyric poem 
cannot be taught like a proposition in geometry. The teacher 
of literature addresses himself more to the inclinations and feel- 
ings of the student than the teacher of mathematics. 

There is danger, of course, that a system of teaching which 
directs itself to the inclinations of youths will be wasted upon 
them, and in nine cases out of ten will be a farce unless their 
memories ‘and understandings are kept engrossed in definite 
grooves of hard labor. This is very true. And, therefore, I 
hold that some measure of stiffening in the form of analysis and 
memory work should enter into the work of English classes. But 
my objection is to the overwhelming of the student with this kind 
of scientific ingredients. Just how much stiffening is needed is a 
question to be decided by circumstances. If the English course, 
for instance, were the only course, I should say a great deal. If 
it were one of three or four courses, somewhat less. If, as in 
many schools, it is one of six or seven or eight courses, some of 
them very severe and exacting, I think the dry discursive and 
analytic features of the English class could be considerably cur- 
tailed with profit to the pupils. 

In drawing up elaborate programs of study for our English 
course I fear we are unduly influenced by the example of secular 
schools. We may not have ascertained whether the general con- 
ditions are the same with us as with them, or whether in practice 
those ambitious programs have been tried with success. Again, 
we may be under the necessity in some places of grading our 
courses with reference to the requirements of such secular 
schools. If the necessity really exists, no more is to be said on 
the subject. Discussion is useless when we are deprived of ini- 
tiative. It may be well to remember, however, that in general 
the undue imposition of severe and rigid analytical and rhetorical 
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processes upon the English courses makes the teaching of litera- 
ture mechanical and uninspiring, and is apt to be welcomed by 
incompetent teachers more than by those who, enjoying a genuine 
taste for reading themselves, earnestly desire to impart that taste 
to others. And it is a principle that should never be forgotten 


that we cannot do much more than contribute to a superficial con-. 


ceit of the youthful mind by placing more emphasis on what is 
said about books than what is said in them. 

A large portion of the English hour, where the teacher is at 
liberty to do so and is guided by a sound taste, could be used 
profitably, it seems to me, in reading to the class. The reading 
could be subjected to brief running commentaries of the teacher, 
not bookish or learned comments, but natural observations suited 
to the circumstances and characters of the pupils. The boy 
should learn that high, clean thought, true, strong feeling, and 
noble deeds, are the material of literature at its best; that the 
formation of a lofty character is the best preparation for literary 
appreciation and production; that the aberrations of genius are 
the aberrations of the weak human being, who has trusted too 
proudly in the sufficiency of his natural powers and too little in 
the need of God’s help and has fallen, as men do and will, to 
shameful depths; that literature is not pedantic learning, or for- 
mal rhetoric, or fanciful experiments in language, unrelated in 
any serious way to life and conduct, but is a vital, organic, 
breathing history of man’s soul, in its weakness and strength, its 
foulness and beauty, under the impact of the world’s countless 
influences, good and bad. With this view of literature as a 
serious and profoundly interesting actuality, and not an idle or- 
nament of the drawing-room, it is not necessary to confine our 
reading to great poems and classic examples of style. The lives 
of the saints, and the heroisms of Catholic history, especially such 
as occur in periods of persecution like that under Elizabeth, are 
just as effective in cultivating a sound taste for reading, es- 
pecially in very early youth, as poems and classic fairy tales. 
Familiarize the young mind with striking instances of thought, 
feeling, words and acts on the higher levels where our manhood 
is at its best, and you will have gone a great way in redeeming 
it from its besetting proneness to the vulgarities of cheap pathos. 
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false sentiment, flippant smartness, and mean and selfish policies 
of conduct. 

I have not been asked to speak of the dangers and abuses of 
the reading habit. They are too many to enumerate in a brief 
paper. A nerveless dilletanteism, a tendency to find in a dreamy, 
purely imaginary goodness self-extenuation and excuses for an 
actual life of sordid selfishness, a perverse curiosity that loves to 
dwell amid heresies and animal passions, — these are a few of 
the dangers that lie lurking for teacher and pupil alike along 
the high road of literature. For, literature is the voice of the 
world, that world against which Christ bade us be on our guard. 
A boy cannot be taught too soon or too often that the safety of 
his spiritual and eternal interests depends upon his advancing 
in piety and Catholic knowledge in proportion as he advances 
in literature. His home must be with Christ and the apostles: 
thence let his excursions be made to the Areopagus and the 
Forum; and thither must his steps return with love and eager- 
ness; and there must his spirit learn to find its repose and its 
refreshment. If he stays too long with the pagan philosophers 
and poets, amid their marble columns and fair gardens and 
gleaming statuary, listening to music that bemoans, while it ren- 
ders attractive, the futility of the human mind and will to dis- 
cover truth and attain happiness, the youthful Catholic, and the 
grown-up Catholic, too, may come to find the company of Christ 
and the apostles, and the familiar atmosphere of the ancient 
home, wearing a strangeness that makes him ill at ease and out 
of place. 

Perhaps I cannot bring these observations to a more fitting 
close than by citing the admirable example of one whose charac- 
ter displays in satisfying fullness the advantages of an ideal taste 
for reading. Father Bridgett in his Life of Blessed Thomas 
More quotes the following testimony of Erasmus: 


“More avers that he is indebted to literature for better health; 
for the favor and affection he meets with from his excellent 
prince as well as from his own countrymen and foreigners; for 
an increase in wealth; for becoming more agreeable to himself 
and his friends, more useful to his country and his relations, more 
fitted for life at court and intercourse with nobles as well as for 
all seciety and social life; and lastly for becoming more dear to 
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heaven. Formerly learning had a bad name. It seemed to de- 
prive its votaries of common sense. Well, no journey, no busi- 
ness, however prolonged or arduous, makes More lay aside his 
books; yet you will find no one so companionable, a man of all 
times and to every class, so ready to render service, so affable, so 
lively in conversation, or who knows so well how to unite common 
prudence with sweetness of manner. Hence it has come to pass 
that, whereas a short time since, a love of literature was held to 
be useless either for practical or ornamental purposes, now there 
is scarce a nobleman who considers his children worthy of his 
ancestors unless they are educated in good letters. Even in kings, 
a great part of their royal splendor is seen to be wanting where 
there is little acquaintance with literature.” 


This awakening of literary interest, it is tv be noted, was one 
of the agencies which helped on the national apostasy of England. 
Thus we have the unusual picture of a beatified saint of the 
Church releasing, by virtue of his example, a tremendous force 
that was to destroy the kingdom of God in millions of souls for 
many centuries. Literature helped Blessed Thomas More to be 
a saint; it has made heretics and infidels out of countless of his 
countrymen. But, though the Church has good reason to be 
suspicious of literature, she does not wish to condemn it. Else 
she would not have numbered Thomas More among the beatified. 
Rather she urges him upon our attention as a model in the culti- 
vation and use of a valuable accomplishment. It is only a 
natural accomplishment, it is true, but like so many natural 
blessings and gifts, it needs but to learn to bow the knee to God 
and to feel its own creaturehood in order to be transformed 
into a graceful and strengthening element in Catholic character. 

The difference between Augustine and Julian, Newman and 
Renan, is the difference between the spirit of man, recognizing its 
own inherent deficiencies and casting itself humbly upon Christ 
in habits of prayer and religious practices, and the spirit of man 
unwilling to confess its own weakness and a law unto itself in 
the gratification of its own desires. And the lesson to all Cath- 
olic teachers is that religious instruction and inspiration are ab- 
solutely necessary conditions in making a taste for reading sub- 
serve the development and perfection of character, and service- 
able to the glory of God. 
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THE ORIGIN AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SECULAR HIGH SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


BROTHER JOHN A, WALDRON, S$. M., CHAMINADE COLLEGE, CLAY- 
TON, MO. 


The discussion of the development of the high school system 
before a body of elementary teachers may occasion some surprise, 
until it is explained that such discussion is intimately connected 
with the solution of strictly elementary school problems which 
have grown out of the present attempts to reorganize the exist- 
ing school system. Those of you who are in a position to follow 
closely the educational discussions in current pedagogical jour- 
nals and publications will agree with me that we are in the throes 
of an educational reorganization. We hear criticism on all sides 
of both elementary and high school systems. We have demands 
for vocational training, for training for social efficiency, for a 
rearrangement of elementary and high school organization, for 
more economy in time, for a change in program matter, and for 
a host of other innovations. 

Many of the plans for readjustment are no longer matters for 
mere academic discussion. Notable among these are the so- 
called 6-6 plan and its variations, which have become practical 
problems of reorganization for both elementary and high schools. 
The proper and correct solution of these problems concern the 
elementary teacher as much as it does the high school and acad- 
emy teacher. Indeed a correct solution cannot be obtained unless 
the experience and classroom possibilities of the elementary 
teacher be utilized. If this be true, it becomes evident that the 
religious elementary teacher has a definite contribution to make 
to our own problems of organization and administration as well 
as to those of classroom methods and instruction. 

Not every change is an improvement. In our preparation for 
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religious life we have been wisely trained to hold fast to the 
inspiring traditions that have the approval and experience of 
centuries behind them, to principles that are drawn from the Gos- 
pel and have received the sanction of an infallible authority. [i 
changes are to be made in methods and teaching matter, it is 
clearly necessary they must not be based on educational theories 
that are in antagonism with the teaching of the Gospel and that 
ignore the most fundamental truths of our religion. In these 
days of dogmatic pedagogy there is a danger that the inexperi- 
enced reader of pedagogical literature may accept as .unques- 
tioned truth everything that he finds in print, especially if it is 
put forth over the name of one who stands high in the official 
world of education, or if he finds it sanctioned by general adop- 
tion into the secular programs of the country. 

No study of an educational situation is complete unless we 
have investigated the historical influences and conditions that 
have brought about the situation. Many elements of an educa- 
tional system may be the result of conditions, accidental in their 
origin and even contradictory in their purposes. In the revision 
of a program, such factors or elements are legitimate objects for 
elimination. Other elements owe their presence in the system to 
genuine needs and reasonable demands. In a study of the eight 
grade system it has been shown that the elementary program is 
not resting on a logical or pedagogical basis. In the summing 
up of its influential factors we find: - 

1. The age limit at fourteen determined by economic condi- 
tions of the family. 

2. The duration of the school period fixed by the compulsory 
school laws. 

3. Public opinion and legislatures influenced in favor of such 
legislation by superintendents, normal schools, teaching staffs, 
labor unions and children’s welfare societies. 

4. Grading and promotion periods determined by superin- 
tendents for administrative rather than for pedagogical reasons. 

5. Annual movement of classes forced by economic needs of 
administration. and by insistence on annual entrance examina- 
tions bv high schools. 

6. Contents of program in number, quantity and quality of 
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branches taught, shaped by the N. E. A. acting especially through 
its Committee of Fifteen and the normal school department. 

7. Problems of organization and administration settled by 
superintendents and their assistants in accordance with economic 
rather than pedagogical demands. 

8. Unification and centralization of school administration 
due to superintendents and to the Bureau of Education acting as 
a depository and purveyor of educational statistics, and as circu- 
lator of strong papers on educational activities. 

9. Lastly, though not fully discussed in the paper, the educa- 
tional theories of superintendents and normal school staffs in- 
fluenced by European, especially by German, schools of pedagogy 
and philosophy.? 

The object of this paper is a similar study of the influences 
that have affected the development of the high school system. 
At the very outset of this study, we are struck by the confusion 
that meets us when we look for a definition of secondary educa- 
tion from those who are engaged in its administration. No man 
to-day can lay down a definition of secondary education or give 
us a rule for the limitation and functioning of a high school that 
will be generally accepted by secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators, or as Dr. Judd puts it: 


“Various associations have attempted to define these subjects 
in the high school, with the result that elaborate committee 
reports are at hand, differing from each other so radically that 
it is evident that no one is prepared to allow anyone else to 
define for him the subject-matter of a high school course.’”* 


With this diversity of opinion regarding the purposes of sec- 
ondary education we are prepared to find a corresponding con- 
fusion in the make-up of its programs. As far back as 1873 the 
Commissioner of Education called attention to the confusion. ex- 
isting in the organization of the high schools and colleges. There 
was no definite data given of curricula. At most, a list of studies 
was reported. There was no general rule that might guide one 
in the classification of programs and courses. There was a con- 
fusion of terms, of requirements, of. aims. The multiplicity of 





1C. E. A. Report, 1912, pp. 382 and 383. 
2 Psychology of High School Subjects, Judd, p. 484. 
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studies was out of all proportion to the number of teachers. The 
superficiality of so-called high school studies was accompanied 
by little uniformity of standards in schools of the same general 
character. There was little philosophy of arrangement or of 
coordination.” 

The high school program shows the imprint of a number oi 
influences which have cooperated to give it its present form. 
Some of them may be fairly classed as educational and pedagog- 
ical, others are frankly political, others are industrial and con- 
nected with the commercial and economic evolution of the nation, 
while others are local, haphazard in their application, and varying 
according to personalities and social conditions. The secondary, 
even more than the elementary program grew by accretions of 
incongruous and inconsistent elements, rather than by the proc- 
ess of a natural development of a pedagogical or logical plan, or 
from a theory of education based on a harmonious correlation of 
aims and measures. The confusion noted by the Commissioner 
of Education in 1873 has continued to the present day, growing 
rather than diminishing. 

Lest I be charged with prejudice or exaggeration in my asser- 
tions it will be proper for me to quote one of the many indict- 
ments that have been brought against the present system during 
the recent discussions of the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion. Calvin O. Davis, Professor of Education in the University 
of Michigan sums up these objections as follows: 


“Tt may be well at once to present the indictment made against 
our present educational system. The counts are as follows: (1) 
The curriculum is overcrowded; (2) There are duplication and 
waste in administration; (3) There is little correlation of subject- 
matter; (4) Exaggerated attention is given to tinessential and im- 
practical topics; (5) Many topics now presented have no legiti- 
mate place in any curriculum; (6) Pupils are over-worked; (7) 
The course of study is inflexible; (8) There is no close articula- 

‘tion of the elementary school with the high school; (9) Individual 
tastes and capacities are not rightly considered; (10) Promotions 
are based on an unsound principle; (11) Discipline is unsuited 
to the stage of development of the pupils; (12) Teachers are 
improperly equipped; (13) Pupils are influenced by too few per- 
sonalities; (14) Methods of instruction are unpedagogical; (15) 





3 Report of Commissioner of Education, 1873, p. 49. 
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The study of many secondary subjects is postponed beyond the 
proper time for their best presentation; (16) Work is not effec- 
tively vocational; (17) Enormously large numbers withdraw from 
school; (18) Insufficient attention is paid to the retarded pupils 
and to those of superior ability; (19) There is not sufficient 
hand work; (20) Specific trade instruction is lacking; (21) The 
whole system is over-mechanized.”? 


Ten of these counts are explicitly and directly aimed at the 
program of studies. 

Let us now proceed to the study of the causes that have 
brought about these abnormal conditions in the educational field. 

Historically in the field of secondary education in the United 
States, we find the grammar school, the academy and the high 
school following each other in the order of development. The 
grammar schools of the early colonial period were copies of the 
same kind of schools as they existed in England. They were 
intended mainly for young men who were preparing for the uni- 
versity or for the service of the commonwealth, In their ad- 
ministration they were largely controlled and influenced by the 
ministers of the Established Church. Though supported -by the 
township, they were not at the service of all the students, as. is 
the present high school. They were select rather than democratic 
in their enrollment of pupils as well as in the program of studies. 
As their purpose was to prepare for college, their programs were 
largely determined by college entrance requirements and _ these 
laid special stress on Latin and Greek. Rarely did they have 
more than two or three teachers. The grammar school never 
appealed to the people at large, most of whom, though taxed for 
its support, were excluded from its benefits. 

The academy was broader in its purposes as well as in its 
curriculum. In its purposes it endeavored to prepare for college 
as did the gramntar school, but it was also a finishing school for 
those who had no desire to enter college, and as such it made 
an effort to meet the demands of commercial and industrial life. 
The religious influence exerted upon it was chiefly by dissenting 
clergy who in England and the Colonies were barred from the 
educational privileges enjoyed by the members of the Established 





1 High School Education, Johnston, pp. 73 and 74. 
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Church. In addition to the classical branches which maintained 
in the academy a place of honor equal to that given them in the 
grammar school, English and mathematics were taught, and com- 
mercial subjects were given special attention for the benefit of 
those who were not taking the classical course. Owing to its 
role as a finishing school it was practically independent of the 
college until the development of the present high school system 
limited its activities to preparation for college only. The acad- 
emy owed its existence to private enterprise and remained under 
private control, and this rendered it slow to respond to popular 
demands for changes in its curriculum, in spite of the large ad- 
ditional support which it frequently secured from the public 
treasury. 

The academy exercised a stronger influence on secondary edu- 
cation than the grammar school. It broadened the program of 
studies, it appealed to the democratic spirit which was then 
spreading through America in consequence of the French Revo- 
lution, it helped to create and develop among the masses a de- 
sire to see additional facilities extended to the classes who had 
been barred from these benefits in the past. However, in spite 
of subscriptions and endowments, they were obliged to charge 
tuition fees, and this proved to be one of the chief factors that 
brought about the present high school. It was of frequent occur- 
rence that family wealth or local resources were unable to 
furnish the means for supporting an academy. Appeals were 
then made to the solidarity of the State to furnish free tuition. 
Select private endowments were sure to excite emulation in the 
State schools, and this in turn strengthened the demands of the 
people that the State should furnish free of charge an education 
as extensive and as excellent as could be given by private tuition- 
supported schools. The first high school was opened in Boston 
in 1821. Its purpose was to give free non-classical training to 
those who were unable or unwilling to follow a college course. 
Similar schools were founded in New York and elsewhere. The 
academy, however, held its own until the end of the last century, 
when the free high school suddenly grew into favor until it has 
become an essential part of every city and State educational 
system. 
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It is impossible to make a complete study of the development 
of the secondary school system without following the historical 
development of the country. These two processes are so closely 
related that the former may be said to vary in aims and methods 
with the political, social and economic life of the latter. It is 
worthy of remark that every change in public opinion that was a 
result of, or implied revolutionary propaganda in political, social 
or economic fields, made itself felt with greater force in the 
high school than in the college or elementary system. Thus we 
find every kind of secondary education extended to all the classes 
of the nation. This situation, so different from the practice of 
all the European countries, can be traced directly to the demo- 
cratic doctrine that all men being created equal are entitled to 
equal educational facilities; that the welfare of the State de- 
mands an educated citizenship, and this implies the right of the 
State to provide tax-supported facilities for education; that if 
equal facilities are to be extended to all, economic influences 
might demand a suitable secondary education for those who 
would not go into the professions, hence commercial, industrial 
and agricultural facilities. In the same way we find that public 
agitation in favor of prohibition, of sanitation, of civic better- 
ment, of social efficiency, etc., has succeeded in securing legisla- 
tion that required in both elementary and high school programs, 
courses in the study of alcoholic and narcotic dangers, of hygiene 
and physiology, of civil government and administration of com- 
munity intercourse and activity. Every theorist, every faddist 
that wished to translate his theories or his fads into action, that 
wished to introduce them into the life of the nation, turned his 
first efforts to the schools and especially to the secondary schools. 
Any measure of success in the high school meant the effective 
propaganda of his doctrines through the nation. 

While it was generally conceded from the beginning of the re- 
public that elementary education should be provided by the State, 
there was considerable opposition, for many years, to taxation 
for secondary education purposes. However, when the decision 
of the supreme court of Michigan, in 1872, in the Kalamazoo case 
“recognized secondary education as a proper field for govern- 
ment agency” it became immediately evident that this field would 
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soon have its boundaries extended in every direction. It needed 
only the material expansion of the country to bring this agency 
into action. During three or four decades of railroad expansion 
there was a feverish activity in extending railroad systems 
through every part of the country even to the Pacific coast. 
Navigation on the great lakes and on the ocean before the Civil 
War grew to immense proportions. Surveyors and the navi- 
gators were in great demand. The influence of this demand upon 
the programs of studies is at once apparent if we look over the 
text-books and catalogues of that period. Surveying, navigation, 
astronomy and applied mathematics, received care and attention. 
Immediately following the extension of the railroads and naviga- 
tion into the agricultural and mining territories, we find the de- 
mand for the introduction of studies that would help the de- 
velopment of these lands. Agriculture in its various phases, min- 
eralogy, geology and kindred sciences, found their way into pro- 
grams and school laboratories. Then came the period of inven- 
tions and scientific discoveries, and with these, reaching to our 
own day and hour, we have the programs that equip the chemical, 
the electrical, the mechanical, and the various technical engineers. 
The demands of these professions were extended from the pro- 
fessional and technical college down into the high school, which 
quickly responded to these demands in the measure of its home 
interests and of its industrial environment. 

The changed relations in the conditions of the family brought 
about by inventions and scientific discoveries, were more far- 
reaching than is apparent to any but careful observers. In the 
earlier years, the home was also a workshop in which the mem- 
bers carried on the trades handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. When inventive genius and world commerce brought 
the large factory into existence with its specializing departments, 
the family workshop was doomed to extinction and the young 
apprentice lost his opportunity to learn his father’s trade from 
A to Z. Since the family could no longer give this training, and 
the factory, run on a basis of productive ability, refused to con- 
cern itself with apprenticeship, it was not long before the State 
was called upon to assume the training functions of the family. 
The control of the ballot-box by universal suffrage renders it 
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easy for the voters to compel the State to respond to their 
demands. 

Another factor in creating a demand for secondary technical 
schools, was introduced by manufacturers and controllers of large 
business, when the changing conditions of productive industry 
and the application of scientific processes to every department 
of labor, revolutionized manufacturing conditions, and brought 
the mechanics of our factories into close, and in many instances, 
into unsuccessful competition with those of Europe. At first 
seeking a remedy in private schools of their own making, it was 
not long before these manufacturers were able to turn public 
opinion in favor of continuation schools, and combination courses 
for shop and school work. Aggressive business men were and 
are, as a rule, well represented on the school boards. Their con- 
nection with the business world made them in many instances 
oversensitive to criticisms of associates who were utilitarian 
rather than cultural in educational purposes. Their position on 
the school board gave them unusual facilities for bringing about 
changes in the curriculum. These utilitarian demands have, in 
recent years, become so radical, that there is a well-developed 
movement to separate entirely the control and administration of 
secondary vocational and technical training from the functions 
of the traditional school board. Should this movement meet with 
any measure of success, we may look forward to still greater 
confusion in secondary education. 

The commercial life of the nation grew with its agricultural, 
mining and industrial development. The private business college 
met the needs of this commercial evolution so successfully that, 
like in all similar situations, when private enterprise had made 
effective provision for local educational needs on a tuition basis, 
the popular demands for free commercial training soon forced 
the school authorities to give place to commercial courses in the 
system of secondary schools. Commercial activity meant exports 
as well as imports. It meant dealings with foreign nations and 
in foreign languages. The industrial progress of foreign nations 
along with their scientific publications, made it necessary for 
technical students to have access to the foreign languages in 
which much of scientific progress and discovery are recorded. 
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The modern foreign languages soon became essential requisite: 
for scientific degrees. This secured for them prominent places 
in high school programs. 

Every change in the life of the nation brings about a corre- 
sponding change or addition in the curriculum of the secondary 
school. In the United States education is not a function of the 
national government. Its organization and administration is a 
jealously guarded right of the State. Within the States the privi- 
lege of educational home rule is extended to counties, cities and 
towns. It is a political principle that those who pay the taxes 
shall govern the schools, A number of States have enacted laws 
for the control or development of the high school system. In the 
cities and towns the high school is generally a part of the city 
or common school system. Its administration rests with the 
school board which is responsible to the electors for the success- 
ful management of the school. Subject to the vicissitudes of 
periodical elections, the members of the school board are quickly 
responsive to changes in public opinion in what concerns the re- 
sults which the schools are expected to give. Even when the 
control of the teaching staff and the program of studies are left 
in the hands of an expert superintendent and his aids, the fact 
that he owes his tenure of office to the good will of the school 
board does not materially change the situation. Each school 
board is the head of an independent unit in the school system of 
the State. When we consider the number of these educational 
units in each State, and in all the States, each one subject to the 
influence of different forces and different needs, it is at once 
apparent that this diversity of control must necessarily entail a 
corresponding diversity in the organization, administration and 
programs of the various high school systems of the country. 
While there are many points of similarity and many common 
features, especially between schools in neighboring localities 
where economic needs and political views do not differ in essen- 
tials, the difference in personality and training of school officers 
who enjoy a large amount of administrative liberty, will always 
have a differentiating influence on the school which they direct. 

There are two types of high schools in this country. There is 
the large city high school, either devoted exclusively to a special- 
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ized department of secondary work, such as the technical school, 
the commercial schools, etc., or including a number of depart- 
ments each working out its own specialty; then there is the small 
town or rural high school with a general program of selected 
studies, The large city system of high schools is influenced by 
the industrial, commercial and to some extent by the social and 
racial needs of the community which it serves. In one part of 
the country these influences are chiefly commercial, in another 
part industrial forces are felt, in other parts again manufactur- 
ing interests exercise a potent influence. The small high school 
was never an originator in educational programs. It was more 
apt to adopt from the various large high schools popular courses 
which often owed their success more to a brilliant teacher than 
to their own intrinsic values. As a consequence it is not uncom- 
mon to find such programs, like Joseph’s coat, made up of many 
patches of variegated colors. Only in the large cities can the 
high school courses be differentiated. The vast majority of 
schools must cater to the combination type with emphasis placed 
upon studies that meet local needs. 

With these continual accretions and additions, the result of 
widely different demands and interests often contradictory in 
their purposes and efforts, it is not surprising that the high 
school system became almost chaotic in its organization, con- 
fusing in its administration, extravagant in its financial needs, 
wasteful in its consumption of time, inconsistent in its solution 
of problems, and impossible of appreciation by any uniform 
standard of efficiency. So acute had this situation become that 
as far back as the early go’s, efforts were made to bring some 
order out of this educational confusion. Notable among these 
efforts was the work of the Committee of Ten in 1895. It made 
a careful study of the high school situation, and published its 
findings in an elaborate report which was supplemented with a 
number of suggestions for a revision of the program. Though 
the work of this committee marks an important epoch in the 
history of the high school program, it cannot be maintained that 
it has definitely solved the problem of high school revision, nor 
has it brought any very notable order out of the existing con- 
fusion. It did begin the period of committee, society and as- 
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sociation reports. Twenty years have elapsed since the Commit- 
tee of Ten published its report. During this interval we have 
had reports on revision and on methods in secondary studies 
from committees on languages, on mathematics, on physical and 
natural sciences, on history, on economy of time, on organization 
and administration, and on other problems without end. We 
have societies representing colleges and high schools in every 
section of the country, meeting regularly, and devoting their 
energies to the problems of revision, organization and readjust- 
ments. We have national associations controlling the work of 
other committees appointed for the study of similar problems. 
All these bodies are so many factors exerting their influence on 
the program, organization, and administration of the American 
high school. Twenty years devoted to the problems of revision, 
of standardization! Have we found the solution? Are we 
standardized? Is the problem logically, pedagogically, correlated 
and properly articulated? No educator will risk his reputation 
by saying that it is. Put him in charge of a school survey, and 
he will tell you how far the object of his survey is from his con- 
cept of a properly planned high school program. Because the 
factors in the development of the high school were so varied, 
often so contradictory, and so independent of control and direc- 
tion, the evolution of the high school program could hardly be 
harmonious in its parts, or consistent in its development. 

We shall have with us influential and enthusiastic advocates 
of a cultural education and these in spite of the growing num- 
bers who clamor for social efficiency, or efficiency in living. We 
shall, therefore, have two main parties in secondary education, 
while at least one of these sides will have its own variety of 
curricula caring for the various vocational demands in life. It 
is this wide divergency of views in regard to the purposes of 
secondary education that destroys all hope for an acceptable solu- 
tion of the problem of reorganization in the secondary school 
system, Of the present situation, Dr. Judd writes in this year 
of grace 1915 as follows: 


“Agricultural and technical high schools have not hesitated to 
abandon most of the standards which are familiar to the old- 
fashioned classical high school. This abandonment of familiar 
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standards has led to criticism and counter criticism. College 
and academic people have questioned the propriety of many of 
the courses which are offered in these technical schools, on the 
ground that they are lacking power to train the student. The 
technical high schools have retorted by criticising the colleges and 
the classical courses as thoroughly formal and unproductive. We 
have, therefore, the extraordinary sight, at the present time, of a 
great social movement which is pushing in the direction of the 
enlargement of secondary education while the academic world 
seems to draw back and hesitate, rejecting many of the experi- 
ments in secondary education and exhibiting skepticism about 
the movement as a whole. Perhaps one of the most striking evi- 
dences of the complexity of the present situation is the long list 
of agencies at work trying to standardize the courses of education 
in secondary schools. Since the Committee of Ten completed 
its work, numerous efforts have been made to enlarge in some 
form upon the work of that Committee. There can be no doubt 
at all that the bringing together of material by the Committee 
of Ten on the course of study, promoted very greatly the organ- 
ization of secondary schools. That committee did its work just 
at the beginning of the epoch of rapid expansion, and its influence 
can hardly be overestimated. But the time is long since past when 
a well-organized high school can be satisfied with the recommen- 
dations made at that time. At first thought, therefore, it has 
seemed to some desirable to recommend another such committee. 
A study of the recent history of the high school, however, dis- 
courages so simple a device. 

“Tn the first place there is very little possibility at the present 
time of devising one formula which will include all parts of the 
country. The middle west has a type of high school which no 
one born and bred east of the Allegheny mountains can com- 
prehend. The committee which tries to put the high schools of 
Cincinnati and St. Louis into the same general scheme with the 
high schools of Hartford and Worcester, finds that it is dealing 
with incommensurable quantities. The tendency, therefore, has 
been to carry on standardization through a number of distinct, 
local agencies. In the second place development of courses and 
plans of instruction have gone forward at such a rapid rate that 
standardization in the ordinary sense of definition before the 
course is given is no longer possible. The experience of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
this respect is very striking. The work of numerous depart- 
mental committees became so rapidly antiquated that even the 
effort to keep up these detailed reports has lapsed.”* 





1Psychology of High Schooi Subjects, Judd. pp. 479-481. 
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In the discussion of the development of the eight grade sys- 
tem the influences exerted by compulsory school laws, by the 
N. E. A., by superintendents, by the Bureau of Education and 
by European examples, were discussed in detail. It is of impor- 
tance to recognize the same influences in secondary education. 
Indeed in many ways and instances the extent of their influence 
is much greater and more far-reaching in the secondary than in 
the elementary system. There is, however, a notable feature to 
be remarked in the results of their action. In the elementary 
system there was more harmony in purposes and methods. The 
eight grade system measures up more uniformly to standards 
outlined by these agencies than does the high school. There is a 
great deal of truth in the assertion that the great difference ex- 
isting in the secondary system is due more to the diversity of 
opinion and theories among these very agencies than to any other 
combination of causes. It is a fact that all committees and com- 
missions on secondary studies have been controlled by college 
men. Each committee was largely influenced by interest in the 
specialties of its membership. The findings of a committee were 
handed over to the high school for adoption, often without any 
attempt at correlation with the findings of the other committees. 

Summing up we find the following factors at work: 

1. The successive development of the grammar school, the 
academy and the high school. 

2. The evolution of democratic doctrine, demanding the ex- 
tension of educational opportunities to all classes. 

3. The theory of State rights applied to the demand for tax- 
supported facilities in secondary education. 

4. Educational endowments by rich men who had pet theories 
to propagate. 

5. Railroad extension, navigation and the consequent devel- 
opment of agriculture, mining and commerce. 

6. Industrial developments, patents, etc., which destroyed the 
role the family had taken in household industries. 

7. The influence of superintendents and school officers under 
pressure of public opinion in widely different localities. 

8. The Bureau of Education with its publications on standard- 
ization efforts, and other educational activities. 
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g. The success of private enterprise in special departments 
of education, such as the work of business colleges, technical 
schools, etc. 

10. College entrance requirements which varied greatly in 
quantity and quality in the different colleges. 

11. The Committee of Ten and similar secondary school 
organizations, 

12. Widely different theories regarding the aims and pur- 
poses of secondary education among those who control its 
development. 
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REVEREND EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S. J., EDITOR OF The Queen's 
W ork, st. LOUIS, MO. 





At the last meeting of the Educational Association I had the 
very great pleasure of suggesting to you the idea of using our 
school sodalities as a training place for the lay apostolate. I 
pointed out the great need of lay apostles to meet the special dif- 
ficulties and dangers of our time. It is obvious that, do what they 
may, the clergy and Sisterhoods unaided can never fully accom- 
plish all that needs to be done to re-Christianize America and to 
stem the evil influences which are increasing among our people. 
The field is so vast, the needs so various, that it is only by the aid 
of a zealous and well-organized laity that we can ever hope to 
cover the one or to meet the other. On the other hand, everyone 
knows that the place to begin the training of the lay apostle is in 
the parish school. The impressions received there are everlasting. 
The habits contracted there profoundly influence the whole after- 
life of the child. Impressionable, unspoiled by the world’s in- 
fluences, full of trust and confidence in their teachers, the children 
in our parish schools are splendid material for the fashioning of 
lay apostles. 

If up to this time our other pre-occupations have kept us 
from realizing this and acting upon it, it is now high time that 
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we turn our attention to some definite and effective training of 
our children along the lines of work for the neighbor and for the 
Church. If one analyzes the ordinary attitude of the Catholic 
laity towards Catholic activities, he will find that there is a sin- 
gular lack of a sense of personal responsibility on the part of our 
laymen when there is a question of Catholic action. “Why doesn’t 
somebody do something?” is a common question. “What should 
[ do here and now?” is a very rare one with them. Even when 
some crying evil forces itself on their attention which calls for 
lay activity to redress it, it is hard to get individual Catholics to 
realize their own duty and ability to take a part at the crisis. 
They have gotten accustomed to look to the priests and Sisters 
for the conducting of all distinctive Catholic activities. Their 
own attitude is one of interested spectators who stand about the 
arena and watch their official champions fight the battles. To 
remedy this state of mind is a difficult problem. We must change 
the whole mental attitude of our people and bring to them a per- 
sonal conviction that they have a special individual part to play 
in the conducting of Catholic activities. We must train their 
minds to look upon Catholic action as a personal matter, and to 
take interest in it and be informed about it as a part of their 
personal duty. We must train their wills to a readiness to partake 
in Catholic enterprises suitable to the laity. We must accustom 
them to give some adequate part of their thought, their time and 
their money to Catholic work. 

The work of the Church in every land is profoundly affected 
by the character and history of the people, and every nation is at 
the mercy, in some degree, of its own history. Here in America 
we are just passing from the pioneer state of clearing and building 
into an era of intenser development. The Church of America has 
been employed with the collecting of means for building churches ; 
it is just emerging now from the brick and mortar stage. 
Therefore, our people, who have been trained until now through 
the stress of circumstance to build the churches and equip them, 
must have their interest broadened to embrace the spiritual build- 
ing up of the parish. It is not enough to have great and spacious 
churches. We must develop about these churches model congre- 
gations, united, charitable, full of mutual zeal and energy. The 
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three great needs which confront us in most American congrega- 
tions, despite the sound faith and sterling qualities of our people, 
are, a deeper supernatural spirit to counteract the growing 
worldiness and materialism of the age; a great union and organ- 
ization to bring our people together in Christian sociability, after 
the model of the early Church; and finally an organized system 
of social activities which will bind all the zealous people of the 
parish close together and set them working effectively for their 
neighbor and for the Church. 

The sodality, properly understood, offers in itself a means of 
securing these desirable ends. It fosters the supernatural spirit 
because it aims to make its members perfect Christians and to fill 
them with love and fervor towards the Mother of God, who 
stands for all that is supernatural and holy. It brings about 
sociability and union. Sodality means a companionship, a holy 
and intimate brotherhood and sisterhood under the motherhood 
of Mary. Finally, the sodality, well conducted, guarantees in a 
parish an efficient organization with close union between the 
different activities. The sections of the sodality are committees 
of zealous members, each one of which conducts some special 
activity of the parish, while all of the members learn of the work 
of the parish at general meetings of the sodality, during which 
reports from the different sections are read and listened to by 
the whole sodality. Finally the sodality is entirely in the hands 
of the pastor and the Bishop, while a union of sodalities can 
bring cohesion and cooperation between all the parishes of the city 
and of the country. 

This is no fanciful dream. What we have described is being 
successfully accomplished by the sodalities of Europe, and the 
movement here in America promises equal if not greater fruits. 
But such a movement supposes gradual and careful education of 
the faithful along new lines of thought and towards strong ideals. 
It will be difficult thoroughly to indoctrinate men and women who 
are used to the old order of things with a new spirit of lay 
activity and to set them to work in new methods of action. We 
must begin with the children, and open up before them the 
blessed field of their opportunities and obligations in meeting the 
new needs of the Church. How important it is then that all our 
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educators should realize the possibilities of the sodality, anc 
should begin with a holy zeal to train up zealous sons and 
daughters to the Blessed Virgin. 

One more thought before we begin a more detailed study oi 
sodality action in schools. No one will question for a moment 
that the present flourishing and vigorous life of the Church in 
America is to a remarkable degree the fruit of the patient and 
careful training of our Catholic children in the parish school. 

- Would it be unjust to say that as the good we see is the result of 
the efficiency of the parish school, so, too, some defects which 
we notice in our Catholic body may be traced back in part to cer- 
tain wants in our school system? These wants are neither delib- 
erate or blameworthy. The teacher grows with the times, and all 
that can be required is that our educators should recognize new 
needs when they become clearly defined, and set themselves be- 
times to meet them. The need of social action by the Catholic 
laymen is almost universally admitted nowadays, and it is a crucial 
need on which depends in a great measure the spread of the 
Church in the United States. If our educators do not respond 
to this need now that it becomes plain to all, will not the coming 
generation have cause to complain that those who moulded 
their young hearts and minds left out of the training most 
important elements? But how shall we meet this need of 
the training of the lay apostle? We offer the sodality as a solu- 
tion. The sodality exists in almost every school throughout the 
United States. It has already done great work in training the 
children to devotion to Our Lady, to frequent Communion and 
to a certain spirit of union and devotion. But its possibilities 
have scarcely been touched by existing sodalities. Under the 
powerful patronage of that holy Mother who so dearly loves the 
tender lambs of her flock, we may find in the sodality glorious 
opportunities hardly dreamed of for forming the children into 
true apostles and giving them that supernatural sociability and 
active zeal so much to be desired in the coming generation of 
American Catholics. 

First of all, let me emphasize once more most earnestly the 
great and threefold purpose of the sodality, as expressed in 

letters of the Sovereign Pontiff, in the rules of the sodality and 
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in the personal exhortation addressed to the speaker, by the 
head of the sodality, the Father General of the Society of Jesus. 
From all these sources I am sure that the purpose of the sodality 
is entirely supernatural and threefold: to cultivate in its mem- 
bers a great and practical devotion to the Blessed Mother of 
God, and through this devotion to make them zealous for their 
personal holiness, determined to strive for Christian perfection 
according to each one’s state of life. 

Second, the sodalist is to be made zealous for the help of his 
neighbor, full of the spirit cf the lay apostle in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin, ready to help in all the spiritual arid corporal 
works of mercy according to each one’s opportunities and 
condition. 

Third, the sodalist to be no less zealous for the spread of holy 
mother Church and her defense against her enemies. This three- 
fold work of the sodalists for their holy Queen is, as it were, 
the watchword and banner of the sodality: for personal holiness, 
the help of the neighbor, and the defense of the Church, in honor 
of the Queen of Heaven. 

How shall we practically and effectively train our children to 
this work and enlist them as valiant knights of Mary in this 
threefold activity? I shall make some brief suggestions, based 
on experience of methods which will prove effective in training 
the children of the sodalities to work in honor of the Queen of 
Heaven. 

First of all, the instructions which are given them should often 
dwell on some practical point of service in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin. Unhappily, the word, sodality, means for most children 
in America to-day an obligatory devotion, an organization which 
they enter perforce and in which their activities are confined to 
listening to instructions, attending a meeting with some uninter- 
esting prayers, and going to monthly Communion. The spon- 
taneous dedication of one’s whole self to the Blessed Virgin and 
the active personal work one owes to her for oneself, the 
neighbor and the Church, has not been brought home to them. 
Their part in the sodality is largely a passive one, confined to 
compulsory presence at the weekly meetings and the monthly 
Communion. It is necessary at the beginning to change this 
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notion radically. Make the sodality a voluntary organization. 
Exclude those children who do not wish, or do not deserve to 
be members. See to it by kind persuasion and instruction that 
all children who are worthy to become Children of Mary enter 
of their own accord and make personal desert and activity a 
condition of remaining in the sodality. In this way the children 
will cease to look on the sodality as onerous, like class or cat- 
echetical instruction, and get to consider it a personal work in 
which they have an individual part to play. The name, sodality, 
will come to be synonymous with the threefold apostleship of 
personal holiness, the help of the neighbor and the defense of 
the Church. The unselfish instincts which are in the heart of 
every child will cluster around the name of Mary’s sodality. 
These ideas should be impressed on them again and again in in- 
structions and talks by the director. Explain to them the three- 
fold purpose of the sodality; tell them that it is a glorious and 
voluntary brotherhood under the banner of Mary; that, like the 
knights of old, they are to go forth and do noble deeds for God, 
their neighbor and the Church in honor of Mary. There is an in- 
nate chivalry in children, boys and girls alike, which is capable of 
true devotion and self-sacrifice. We shall be much consoled 
when we see how the unspoiled hearts of our children will take 
to self-sacrifice in honor of Mary. The loyalty and fidelity, 
misguided sometimes, and gone to seed in the gang spirit, and 
which girls show in the little cliques they form at school, can be 
directed and cultivated into a glorious fellowship in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin. If non-Catholics, with their Boy Scouts 
and their Campfire Girls, have succeeded in doing so much to 
link children together in fellowship, what can: we not do, having 
besides that natural feeling the strength of the sacraments and 
of God’s grace? 


Not long ago a gentleman wrote to me deploring that Catholics 
do not appreciate more their power over souls. “You can get 
more people to a Catholic rally,” said he, “where the proceedings 
are uninteresting enough in all conscience, than the Y. M. C. A. 
can assemble for a city-wide entertainment. You can get more 
boys to a meeting for Communion than you can for a Boy Scout 
rally.” We need have no fear of not succeeding with our 
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children. Their confidence in us and their reverence of us are 
deeper than we dream. What a pity if with all our oppor- 
tunities we do not bring out all the good that is in their little 
souls. 

After instructing the children in their duties as sodalists, 
which is, as it were, the precept part of their training, comes 
the work of actually introducing them into the sphere of 
the lay apostolate. This is to be done in the activities of the 
sections. A section in a sodality is a committee of sodalists in- 
terested in some particular work under their own special 
officers, and attending to their own sphere of effort in the 
name of the whole sodality. A section may be formed for any 
work in honor of the Blessed Mother which the sodalists find 
it in their power to accomplish. These sections may be begun 
whenever the need arises, with the consent of the director, and 
discontinued whenever the need has ceased. Any sodalist can be 
a member of any section providing he or she is really willing to 
do the work. New members may be admitted by the officers of 
the section with the consent of the director. Three or more 
members are sufficient to constitute a section, and the member- 
ship can be increased indefinitely. Just as a willingness to abide 
by the rules and to strive for the needs of the sodality is a con- 
dition for admission as a member, so a willingness to do the 
work of the section is a condition for admission into it. 

These sections should have their special meetings and discuss 
their own efforts, but at the general meeting of the sodality 
reports should always be ready by the secretary of each section 
so as to keep all the sodalists informed and interested in the 
work. The sections should be left, as far as possible, in the 
hands of their own officers and members. There is a tendency 
to benevolent despotism in every good teacher. The very in- 
terest they feel in their charges makes teachers inclined to do too 
much for the children and take too much responsibility off their 
hands. This does not tend to raise up strong, self-reliant men 
and women. One cannot teach a child to walk by keeping one’s 
hands always under its elbow. That is well in the beginning, but 
afterwards there must be some bumps and falls before the little 
one can walk alone. It is so in the training of the children for 
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the lay apostolate. Impress on members and officers of the 
association in the very beginning that success or failure is in 
their hands. The effort of the good director should not be to 
make their work effortless for them, but to stir them up to 
effort. The director must needs work very hard in the begin- 
ning, but the work is to be directed towards stimulating in the 
children a great desire to succeed. Once inflamed with this 
desire, even the mistakes and errors of the children will help 
on to proficiency. Therefore, let the children do everything 
that a child can do in conducting their sections. This is an essen- 
tial point, because the value of the sections lies much more in 
the training they give the children than in the actual work here 
and now accomplished. This will be clearer as we go on with 
our discussion. 

We shall now outline a few of the sections which are most 
to be desired in a parish school. And first it may perhaps be 
well to say a word as to the means of organizing these sections. 


ORGANIZING THE SCHOOL SODALITY 


Sections in a sodality have the precious task of training 
the children to realize their personal share in the lay apostolate, 
and giving them courage and initiative to do their part after- 
wards. These two ends should always be kept in view. The 
work which the members of the sections can do while at school 
may seem small and insignificant, but it will train them for 
greater work when they are grown and out of school. There- 
fore, the work of the sections should be left as far as possible 
in the hands of the children themselves. The zealous teacher is 
often tempted to take on herself or himself the chief burden or 
responsibility of managing the section. This is a mistake on 
’ two counts. First, because it adds to the already great burden 
of the teacher, and secondly, and chiefly, because it-deprives the 
children of a precious training in initiative and fidelity to duty. 
Let the children manage wherever they can and where they 
cannot, do not take the burden off their shoulders but rather 
show them how to bear it. 

“How shall we introduce sections into our school sodality?”’ 
many teachers have asked the writer. Here is a simple and 
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effective way. Call a meeting of the sodality, choose out before- 
hand the natural leaders among the boys or girls, those who 
because of their talents, their popularity, their ability to organize, 
have already influence over the rest. Get them to prepare little 
talks dwelling on the true purpose of the sodality, explaining 
the needs which are to be met by the sodalists in the work of the 
sections and putting before them the motives for zeal and 
activity. These papers should be prepared by the sodalists 
themselves and they may then be submitted to the director or 
directress for revision and suggestion. They should be com- 
mitted to memory, so as to be delivered with spirit and effect 
at the meeting of the sodality. When the sodalists have assem- 
bled, let the prepared speeches be given, and then let the director 
or directress add some earnest words of encouragment and 
explanation. Then will follow other talks, prepared by other 
sodalists on the special sections which it is proposed to introduce 
into the sodality, the Eucharistic Section, the Mission Section, 
the Explanation Section and the Catholic Literature Section, 
with any others that may be suggested by local needs. These 
talks should be paraphrases of the brief accounts which are 
given hereafter of these sections in particular. The director 
will then explain that volunteers are wanted for the sections. 
Each sodalist may belong to as many sections as he or she can 
faithfully attend, and work on. No one should join a section 
without a firm resolve really to do the work proposed. Every- 
one should consider what section or sections he or she is most 
interested in, and can serve on most effectively. A section is 
merely a committee which acts for the whole sodality to accom- 
plish some special work for the neighbor or the Church. Hence, 
anyone who joins the section, assumes a certain obligation to 
work faithfully in the name of the sodality to accomplish the 
purpose of the section. 

After this general meeting, a notice may be posted up, on 
different days, announcing the time and place of meeting for 
those who wish to join a certain section. 

At these special meetings to organize the sections, the same 
plan may be carried out as was used in the general meeting. 
Sodalists selected for their capability and leadership should have 
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prepared speeches explaining the purpose of the section and 
calling upon the sodalists to elect those officers who, they think, 
will best succeed in directing the work and making it profitable. 
Then an election may be held for president, secretary and 
treasurer. These three officers will constitute a council to direct 
the work of the section. They should appoint members for 
papers, systematize the work and take charge of it as far as 
possible. The director should merely suggest and encourage— 
not interfere and take control. The idea is to train the sodalists 
to bear the responsibility and to assume the care of the work 
in hand. These officers should be instructed in their duties 
and responsibilities and taught to feel that they have a sacred 
trust. They should be trained to put away their personal jeal- 
ousies and attachments, and to act for the good of the whole 
section. In this day, valuable training may be given them, for 
future leadership. 

* The hours of meeting and the details of the work must be 
arranged by the officers, in consultation with the director, to suit 
the situation in each partiular school. 


SECTIONS RECOMMENDED IN SCHOOLS — THE EUCHARISTIC SECTION 


There are four sections which may be begun at once in any 
school, day or boarding. We shall describe these briefly in 
detail. First, the Eucharistic Section. 

Object: The members of this section will make it their special 
work to promote frequent Communion by their personal study 
and example, by prayer and by tactful conversation and the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets and leaflets concerning daily Communion. 

Meetings: The meetings of the Eucharistic Section shall con- 
sist, first, of a paper prepared by one of the members dealing 
with some reason for frequent Communion, giving an explana- 
tion of some phase of the subject or answering some difficulty. 
Abundant material for these papers may be gotten from the 
numerous books recently published concerning frequent Com- 
munion. After this paper, there should be a brief discussion by 
the members, during which any questions which have occurred 
to them during the reading of the paper may be answered by 
the writer or any other member. Where no one can answer the 
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question, the secretary should note it down for solution at the 
following meeting. Meantime, one of the members may pre- 
pare a paper answering the question or the secretary may ask 
the chaplain, or teacher of Christian Doctrine for a solution. 
After the paper and discussion, some brief prayers should be 
offered for the spread of frequent Communion _ Finally, leaf- 
lets on frequent Communion may be given to the members for 
distribution and a short report of the work done since the last 
meeting may be read by the secretary. Study, prayer and earnest 
work should make up the activities of every section, since all 
of these things are essential to success. 

Methods: Members of this section should pray daily for the 
spread of frequent Communion. They should cultivate a special 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and make visits during the 
day. They should read books dealing with the reasons for 
frequent Communion and explaining the effects of this adorable 
sacrament. They should try by tactful conversation to interest 
others in frequent Communion and to explain to them its benefits. 
Finally, they should distribute when the occasion arises, leaflets 
and pamphlets dealing with frequent Communion 


. CATHOLIC LITERATURE SECTION 

Object: To interest its members in Catholic books and 
periodicals and to enlist their aid in promoting the interests of 
Catholic literature. 

Meetings: The meetings of this section should begin with 
prayer for the greater and greater success of Catholic literature, 
as a most powerful means of spreading and defending the 
Church. A paper or papers should be read by the members 
previously appointed on subjects like the following: A review 
of some especially helpful article in a Catholic magazine; an 
account of some Catholic periodical, giving its special purpose 
and reviewing one of its issues, to familiarize the members with 
the periodical in question; lists of books, to be recommended to 
different classes of people with a brief description of each. For 
instance: What books shall I recommend to my Protestant 
friends? To my younger brothers and sisters? To older 
Catholics? Critiques. and selections from eminent Catholic 
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writers, etc., etc. A discussion will then be in order, and ques 
tions may be asked by the members, to be answered by the 
writer off hand or noted down for solution at the next meeting. 
Methods: Members of this section should familiarize them- 
selves with Catholic books, read Catholic literature by prefer- 
ence, become familiar with good Catholic periodicals and be 
ready to recommend good books to their friends. Some mem- 
bers may get together a small library and lend the books to 
those who will read. Finally, a very fruitful work of this sec- 
tion will be to gather up Catholic periodicals and books which 
are not being used at home, or from their friends, and send 
them to public institutions to be used by the Catholics there. 
Some of the members of the section should be appointed by the 
president to oversee the collecting of these books, while others 
should undertake to deliver them at the institutions chosen. 


THE EXPLANATION SECTION 


Object: To train the members to understand clearly and to 
explain effectively, the truths of our holy faith to inquiring 
non-Catholics. This opens up a great and fruitful field for lay 
activity and will tend to make the regular catechism classes far 
more interesting. ie 

Meetings: The meetings of this section should begin with 
one or two brief papers on a subject previously assigned, such, 
for instance, as the papal infallibility; the Catholic doctrine of 
indulgences; the Pope, successor of St. Peter; why Catholics 
must go to Mass on Sunday; why does the Church oppose 
divorce? What is a sacrament? What is a sacramental? Why 
does the Church not join the plan for the union of churches? 
and other questions without number which the children will 
bring in from their Protestant acquaintances or which may be 
made up from the very pages of the catechism or from books 
of popular apologetics. These papers, however, will always ° 
endeavor to present the dogma or question treated so that the 
average non-Catholic can understand it, and to answer such dif- 
ficulties as would naturally occur to the minds of non-Catholic 
hearers. The tone of the papers will be explanatory and not 
controversial. After the paper, a discussion will be held on the 
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same point as follows: Two or three of the members of the 
section previously appointed will take the part of Catholics to 
explain the doctrines in question. Two or three other members, 
likewise previously appointed, will take the part of non-Cath- 
olics and ask questions of the former. After these questions 
have been answered, or noted down for solution at the next 
meeting, the rdles will be reversed and those who had already 
taken the part of non-Catholics will now answer the questions 
of the others. There may then be a general discussion, each 
member speaking in turn. The director should be present at 
these discussions to lend a helping hand when difficulties arise. 
After the papers and discussion, a brief prayer should be of- 
fered to the Holy Spirit for the conversion of the world to the 
Catholic faith, and the secretary may then read the report of 
the work done by the section since the previous meeting. A 
few words by the president of the section, outlining the work 
to be done, will then conclude the meeting which should be 
closed by a short prayer. 

Methods: The members of this section should be ready 
when occasion arises, kindly and tactfully to answer the difficul- 
ties of non-Catholic friends. They should read and distribute 
books, pamphlets and leaflets, explaining the truths of Catholic 
doctrine and should pray earnestly for the enlightenment of the 
minds of all unbelievers, and for their conversion to the one 
true faith. 

THE MISSION SECTION 

Object: To interest and inform its members as to the con- 
dition and needs of the Catholic missions, here and abroad, and 
to enlist them in active work in behalf of our missions. Last 
year the Catholics of the whole world contributed only five 
million dollars to the support of the missions, which are now in 
dire need because the European war has cut off the chief source 
of their supply. During the same time the Protestants of 
America alone contributed eighteen million dollars for the sup- 
port of their missions. 

Meetings: The meetings of the section should consist of a 
prayer for the success of the missions, of a paper prepared by 
one of the members, dealing with some special aspect of mission 
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work or with the needs and situation of some individual mission, 
and a report of the work done since the last meeting. 

Methods: The members of the section should bestir them- 
selves to collect cancelled postage stamps and tin foil to be sent 
to one of the centers in this country where such things are col- 
lected for the benefit of the missions. They should also make 
some contributions out of their own spending money as a little 
offering to God for the success of the missions. They should 
make small sacrifices and offer up fervent ejaculations for the 
conversion of the heathen, and should endeavor to interest their 
relatives and friends in the missions, when occasion offers, by 
tactful and well-informed statements regarding the needs of the 
missions. 

To be a success, the sections should be carefully planned ac- 
cording to the opportunities and capacity of the pupils. Thus 
the smallest pupils could partake in the Mission Section, or in 
the Catholic Literature Section, by collecting stamps and periodi- 
cals, while the activity of the Explanation Section would be be- 
yond any but the more advanced. Besides, the alert teacher 
will be able to invent new sections to suit the needs of the 
sodality. The great thing is to keep the children active and 
interested and to give them an exercise for their own initiative 
and power of organization. Let the natural leaders of the chil- 
dren come forward and manage; for the rest, a new section now 
and then will serve to break the monotony. Variety is specially 
the spice of life in the case of the children. It does not do to 
let the sodality activities grow stereotyped or formal. 


Some other sections which may be briefly mentioned as 
adaptable to schools-are, the Lecture Bureau Section, the mem- 
bers of which organize lectures. This has been explained in 
some detail in the pages of The Queen’s Work. The Handi- 
work Section, the members of which work with their hands 
for the adornment and care of the church; the Guardian Angel 
Section, each member of which undertakes to take care of some 
poor little child, furnishing clothing, etc.; the Catechetical Sec- 
tion for larger children, whose members instruct poor children 
in the faith; Study Clubs, which take up points of Catholic 
interest and discuss and study them; Social Study Section, the 
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members of which study modern social conditions with a view 
to understanding and helping the needs of the poor; Entertain- 
ment. Section, the members of which give entertainments in the 
parish to promote sociability, and repeat them in public institu- 
tions for the benefit of the inmates, who are often very much 
bored and lonely; the Holy Name Section and the Sacred Heart 
Section, whose members lend help to the priest; the Helpful 
Section, whose members offer their services to do little useful 
things which children can do in helping along the grownups in 
their work; running errands, addressing envelopes, delivering 
parcels of Catholic literature; there are a thousand things that 
children can do as well as grown people to help on Catholic 
activities. 

Finally, we come to a very important phase of our subject, 
the uniting of school sodalities in city unions. It is a great pity 
that the parishes in our large cities are not more friendly and 
are not more closely brought together. The parish school sodality 
can do much towards promoting friendly intercourse by bringing 
the children together. Nothing is more charming and edifying 
than the sight of many Catholic children united in procession or 
in‘'work. A civic union of parish sodalities is most desirable 
everywhere. Here are some of the things that such a union 
could do: 

First, they could unite the children in pious demonstrations 
on the feast of Our Blessed Lady; Mass at the Cathedral and 
sectional picnics and merrymakings ; entertainments given by the 
children together. (Where the city is very large, a city union 
of parish sodalities might be divided into districts for greater 
convenience.) Again, if the sodalities were united they could 
cooperate in many forms of work for the neighbor. For in- 
stance, the Catholic Literature Section of a rich and prosperous 
parish could supply pamphlets and copies of Catholic periodicals 
and books to the Catholic Literature Section of poor districts 
for distribution among the people. Again, the Mission Section 
could meet together and appoint a city committee which would 
take charge of the work of delivering the cancelled starmps to 
mission enterprises. In this way instead of sending small pack- 
ages of stamps at a great expense it would be possible for a 
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City Committee, by selling a small part of the stamps, to send 
the rest by freight in bulk, at a great saving. Again, the sodal- 
ities of this city union could exchange suggestions. Some of the 
larger pupils of each sodality might go as delegates to a central 
meeting and discuss prospects and plans for work. In fine, with 
a little imagination and originality, the directors of our parish 
sodalities could make this union a wonderful source of sociability, 
efficiency, and mutual edification. 


PARISH SCHOOL ALUMNI SODALITIES. 


Another fruitful phase of sodality organization will be the 
forming of a city-wide Alumni Sodality. 

With admirable zeal, self-sacrifice and care we keep our 
Catholic children safe in the parish school until the end of the 
eighth grade. What becomes of them after they graduate from 
the parish school? They are at the most dangerous time of 
their lives, the years from fourteen to eighteen, formative years, 
and full of temptation, when they will choose their vocation in 
life for better or for worse. What becomes of the children who 
graduate from the eighth grade? If we do not know, that in it- 
self is a charge against us. It is our business to know. We 
must take care of these children, even after they leave the 
sheltering walls of school. But how shall we take care of 
them? They are so many, and they scatter to the four winds. 
Who knows where half of them are a month from the time of 
closing? They move from parish to parish; here to-day, there 
to-morrow ; they mingle with the crowd, they go out to seek em- 
ployment in shops, offices and factories; and the children who 
smiled at us from the benches of the parish school to-day may 
not recognize us when we meet them on the street the day 
after to-morrow. Yet we have invested in these children years 
and years of patient work and training. If they become the 
prey of proselytizing institutions or drift into bad company, we 
shall, indeed, have had our trouble for nothing. 

To solve this difficulty the sodality is at our hand. A city- 
wide Parish School Alumni Sodality, with branches in every 
parish where there is a parish school, could enroll these gradu- 
ates of the eighth grade straightway, as candidates for mem- 
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bership, keep them close to the pastor and their former teach- 
ers, join them together in religious and social meetings, and so 
protect them against the enemies to their faith and morals, and 
save them to the Church. A short time ago in St. Louis there 
was a beautiful celebration in the Cathedral. All the gradu- 
ates of the eighth grade in the parish schools throughout the 
city met of a Sunday afternoon to assist at benediction and 
hear an address from the Most Reverend Archbishop. It was 
an unforgettable sight; there were over two thousand intelligent, 
alert and docile Catholic boys and girls, the product of the 
Catholic schools. They realized for the first time, these chil- 
dren, that they were graduates of a splendid organization, which 
could turn forth over two thousand children every year from its 
classrooms, well equipped for the beginning of a Christian 
life. They were amazed to see the number of their school- 
mates in this city-wide organization. They gained in confidence, 
loyalty and enthusiasm for the system that had trained them. 

But suppose that in all our cities our children were gathered 
into Parish School Alumni Sodalities, then we might readily 
have such rallies and gatherings not only once in a lifetime, 
but three or four times a year. We could bring the children 
together, the former graduates and those of the year, and make 
them acquainted with one another. There might be spiritual 
and social celebrations alike to mark the graduating exercises 
of the parish schools. 

The best form of organization for the Parish School Alumni 
Sodality will be a city-wide sodality with branches in each 
parish where there is a parish school. The rule should be made 
that every member of the sodality should belong to the branch 
in the parish where he or she resides. In this way those who 
move from one parish to another will be presented with a card 
of membership and transferred to the sodality of their new 
parish. This will avoid the difficulty of having the children go 
back to the parish where they graduated. Again, the graduates 
of the parish schools should not be admitte& to full member- 
ship in the Alumni Sodality at once. They should all of them 
be enrolled at once as candidates, and should go through a 
period of probation to prove their fidelity and worthiness for 
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full membership. Then, after a few months of faithful attend 
ance at meetings, and the practice of the works of the sodality, 
they may be admitted .as full-fledged members. In. a similar 
way, graduates of the public schools should be admitted as can- 
didates to the Parish School Alumni Sodality; but they should 
be first required to fulfill certain conditions, such as the study- 
ing of catechism, or the passing of an examination to show 
their thorough instruction in the faith. Their period of proba- 
tion should likewise be longer, and care should be taken that, 
so far as possible, the defects of their public school education 
be remedied before they are admitted as full members of the 
sodality. 

The branches of this Parish School Alumni Sodality should 
engage in work for the neighbor and the Church along the lines 
suggested for the parish school sodalities. Thus, the Mission 
Section, the Catholic Literature Section, the Eucharistic Sec- 
tion, the Entertainment Section and the Explanation Section, 
should all find a place in well-organized branches of the Alumni 
Sodality. In some cases, the pastor or his assistant may be 
able to take charge of the sodality. In others the work will be 
left to one or more of the Sisters who teach in the parish 
school. The members of the sodality themselves should be 
encouraged and helped to as much self-reliance and self-gov- 
ernment as is possible. The officers of the Sections should be 
given as much responsibility as they can stand. Indeed, it is 
essential for the success of such sodalities that the members 
have as large a part in the responsibilities and management as 
they can bear. This will have the advantage both of training 
up self-reliant and capable workers among the laity, and of 
relieving the parish priest and the Sisters, who are already over- 
burdened, of the vexatious detail work inseparable from such 
activities. 6 


It will be all the more easy to organize a successful. city 
Parish School Alumni Sodality if the branches of the sodality 
in the parish schoels have been worked up to a proper degree 
of fervor and activity. Teach the children to look on their 
devotion. and allegiance to the. Blessed Mother as __holy-..chiv- 
alry which.they must carry with them through all. their lives, 
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as the knights cherished their knighthood from the day when 
they first received the accolade even until the time of their 
death. Then it will be easy to gather them together and bring 
them back to the meetings of the Alumni Sodality, by appealing 
to their spirit of honor and of loyalty. 

Children who have been so trained in the Parish School 
Alumni Sodality will make splendid material for the sodalities 
of young men and young women. A vast and deplorable leak- 
age goes on between the time when the children leave school 
and the time when they are considered eligible for membership 
in the young men’s and young ladies’ sodalities. To keep track 
of the graduates of our parish schools, to give them vocational 
guidance, to keep them faithful in their religious duties and 
make them sociable with one another, is to insure many a faith- 
ful son and daughter to the Church, who would otherwise be 
among that great multitude of whom the teachers of our parish 
schools will tell you with sad looks and in regretful tones: 
“They go out and we lose track of them.” 

All our educators feel the difficulties which beset the lonely 
and segregated schools. There is a way of getting all the schools 
together in a bond at once spiritual and material on a common 
ground and under the protection of the Church. When these 
civic unions of parish school sodalities have been organized 
under the supervision of a diocesan director, then the time will 
be ripe for forming a national union of school sodalities. . The 
good results that the civic union can accomplish in its own city 
will be reproduced throughout the country by this national union. 
The experience and achievement of one will tend to the better- 
ment of the other. A consummation devoutly to be wished and 
prayed for to the Blessed Mother. 

We have no time to speak of sodalities in academies and 
seminaries. We must leave that subject to the pages of The 
Queen’s Work, where it will be discussed in full hereafter; but 
what has been said about school sodalities can be repeated with 
greater emphasis of sodalities of more advanced students. And 
anyone who thinks over what has been said can see how this 
sodality idea, with its tremendous flexibility, its great adaptability 
to circumstances, and its spirit of supernatural energy, will 
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solve many of the present-day difficulties of Catholic organiza- 
tion. In a relatively brief discussion it is impossible to do more 
than hint at what one would like to say. The pages of The 
Queen’s Work will be devoted to a more thorough discussion of 
our subject, and to this I must refer you. 

Finally, may I ask most earnestly that all my hearers give me 
the benefit of their personal judgment of the plan proposed. I 
shall welcome any comments or questions which will tend to 
make the plan more practical. The pages of The Queen’s Work 
will always be open as a common meeting ground for sodalists, 
and I hope that in time all the sodalists of the country will be 
in touch there, one with another, exchanging experiences, dis- 
cussing difficulties, planning new work and telling of the old. 

What we said of the individual Catholic man and woman, and 
of their need to realize more convincingly their personal obliga- 
tions to the neighbor and to the Church, may be repeated in some 
degree of the need of the Catholic educator to realize his or her 
personal opportunities in training the children to the lay apos- 
tolate. We, too, should avoid like poison that execrable phrase, 
“Why doesn’t somebody do something?” and we, too, should 
always have on our lips and in our minds that admirable saying, 
“What can I do here and now?” 
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DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1915, 2:00 P. M. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by the Chairman, Rev. 
F. A. Moeller, S.J. Rev. Eugene J. Gehl was appointed secretary 
pro tem. The Chairman briefly summarized the past year’s ac- 
tivity. A motion was made, accepted and carried that the minutes 
of last year’s meeting as printed in the Annual Report stand 
approved. 

A paper, “The Betterment of the Deaf”, was read by the au- 
thor, Rev. James A. Donahue of St. Paul, Minn., and interpreted 
in signs to the deaf-mutes present. Discussion followed. Before 
adjourning the conference had the pleasure of a visit from Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Carroll of Helena, Mont. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1915, 9:00 A. M. 


A Committee on resolutions was appointed by the Chair. A 
paper, “Problems in Starting a School for the Catholic Deaf”, 
was read by the Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, of Cincinnati, O., after 
which discussion followed, favoring boarding, over day schools, 
for the deaf. Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Shahan, 
Bishop McGolrick and Bishop Lawler then visited the Con- 
ference. 

A paper, “Work Among the Deaf in Old Hartford,” written 
by the Rev. M. F. Cavanaugh, Hartford, Conn., was read by 
the secretary. Adjournment followed. 
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THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1915, 2:00 P. M. 

Rev. M. J. McCarthy, S. J., read Father Singleton’s paper, 
“Lights and Shadows in The Silent World”, while Father Hig- 
gins, C. SS. R., interpreted the same to the deaf present. Ob- 
jection was raised against the usage of the word dumb. An ex- 
planation of the movement in behalf of a memorial statue to be 
reared in honor of the Abbe de L’ Epee was given by Father 
McCarthy, S. J. 

Never in the history of this Conference were its meetings so 
well attended by the clergy, the Sisters and lay people. Because 
of the large attendance it was found necessary to move to more 
commodious quarters. 

A paper on “Vocational Training For The Deaf” written by 
a Sister of St. Joseph, was read by Rev. P. S. Gilmore, chap- 
lain for the deaf of Buffalo, N. Y. An interesting discussion 
followed, carried on by Father Klopfer, Father Moeller, Father 
Gilmore, Father Gehl, and Mr. Anton Schroeder, himself a deaf- 
mute. 

Father McCarthy explained his “Manual of Signs” and a 
Committee consisting of Fathers Gilmore, Higgins and Klopfer, 
was appointed to revise the list. The meeting then adjourned. 


FOURTH SESSION 


THuRsDAY, JULY I, 1915, 9:00 A. M. 

Minutes of preceding meetings were read and approvad. The 

report of the Committee on Resolutions was read and adopted, 

also the report of the Committee on Signs. Election of officers 

followed. Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., was unanimously re-elected 

chairman, and Rev. Eugene J. Gehl elected secretary. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

RESOLUTIONS 
Resolved, That this Conference heartily endorses the project 


of the National Association of the Deaf to erect a memorial 
monument to Abbe de L’ Epee, the apostle of the deaf. 
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Resolved, That pastors be kindly requested to preach to the 
faithful annually, on Ephpheta Sunday, the eleventh Sunday 


_ after Pentecost, on the subject of the love of our Divine Lord 


for the handicapped deaf. 
Resolved, That pastors be requested to obtain and furnish the 
nearest missionary of the deaf with the names and addresses of 


deaf people within their parish. 
EucENE J. GEHL, 


Secretary. 











PAPERS 


THE BETTERMENT OF THE DEAF 





REVEREND JAMES A. DONAHUE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Men and women of long experience in teaching the deaf are 
here to discuss the best methods of educating the deaf child. 
Though I address you on “The Betterment of the Deaf’, I shall 
leave to others the important work of determining the best means 
of training the mind, cultivating love of study and acquiring the 
knowledge that when possessed denotes the educated man or 
woman. Some ability in the use of the sign language has enabled 
me to mingle with the deaf, and the resultant interest in them 
has led to a study of their needs, and begotten a desire to 
aid them in their efforts to better themselves materially and 
spiritually. 

To better the deaf we must strive to promote their social, intel- 
lectual and moral well-being. Every delegate is aware that 
the Catholic Educational Association does not concern itself 
as to how the individual can develop the money-saving habit, ac- 
quire property or advance himself socially. Your purpose is to 
keep pace with the most progressive educators outside the Church, 
to winnow the chaff from the wheat in new educational methods, 
and watch vigilantly lest wrong principles are taught in either 
private or public schools. You know that work in the school- 
room is of little avail unless the boy or girl is trained to be 
truthful, honest and God-fearing. Your ultimate aim, therefore, 
is the development of true Christian character. 

To improve the condition of the deaf it is necessary to arouse 
general interest in them. The public should know the social and 
moral status of the deaf, and have a right understanding of 
their capabilities and their social and spiritual needs. Many so- 
called intelligent people have queer ideas regarding their deaf 
(490) 
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neighbors. There are many contemptible beggars — feigning to 
be deaf and dumb—who filch from a too credulous public. 
There are so many hearing people duped by those base impostors 
that an energetic and self-reliant class of citizens are very wrong- 
fully regarded as contributing a great many undesirable mendi- 
cants, and as being morally far below par. These wrong con- 
ceptions should be removed before we can secure a fair amount 
of social justice for our silent fellow-citizens. To gain pertinent 
and detailed information regarding the deaf, read the chapter on 
“The Social Status of the Deaf” in The Scope of Charity. 

Hearing people generally give the deaf a wide berth. This ob- 
tains not from fixed convictions that the deaf are very inferior 
to the hearing but because of lack of practical means of social 
intercourse. Though the use of signs is natural to the deaf and 
almost general among them, men and women are; in reality, 
socially ostracized by the use of this expressive way of conveying 
their thoughts and imparting their knowledge to others. Where 
hearing and deaf people do not converse, whose fault it is? Cer- 
tainly it is not the fault of the deaf. They have usually made 
good use of their natural endowments. In nearly all instances 
they have striven to express themselves in a proper manner. 

It is generally accepted that one cannot be well educated with- 


out learning to speak more than one language. When, there- 


fore, we must master a foreign language to acquire a broad 
education, why should we not learn to use the language of a con- 
siderable class near at home? There is no means of social com- 
munication as universal as the sign language. The same ideas 
are expressed in the same way all over the world. It is not a 
difficult task to learn to convey one’s thoughts by finger and hand 
movements. The results achieved by the deaf in developing 
speech and cultivating ability to read lips, has in some instances 
been so remarkable that the tendency to-day is much to over- 
estimate the oral method as a proper means of educating all the 
deaf. After the public becomes fully aware of the merits, or 
lack of merit of this present-day very popular method of educat- 
ing the deaf, leading schools will teach hearing pupils the sign 
language; and disinterested persons will conclude that many 
hearing people should qualify to be associates and helpful friends 
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of the deaf, instead of leaving to a few the impossible task o/ 
trying to restore all the deaf to hearing society. 

The importance of the foregoing is understood by those who 
have noted the strong social yearnings of our silent neighbors. 
Their handicap and social limitations have developed in them a 
very evident desire for proper companionship and a craving fo1 
social enjoyment. Think how narrow is the life of the deaf 
couple who have no kindred associates in their locality and 
who must ofttimes go far from home to meet one with whom 
they can have a pleasant social chat! Can you not see how lone- 
some is the life of her who is isolated from her next-door neigh- 
bors through loss of hearing and inability to speak? It is,easy 
to understand how depressing it must sometimes be to sit or 
move about it in a silent world without receiving a cheery “good 
day” from those more fortunate. Is it not possible that the fact 
of being socially barred from the homes of good hearing people 
would result in less love of one’s neighbors, and lack of inclina- 
tion to copy what is good in the character of those who dwell 
near at hand? 

Every hearing man or woman who has developed some skill 
in the use of signs knows well how deeply grateful the deaf are 
to him who enters their narrowed social sphere, and becomes a 
connecting link between them and the big outside world. One 
who qualifies to be a teacher or spiritual director of the deaf 
knows best how much gratitude there is in the hearts of the 
adult deaf and the warm love for one who proves to be a true 
friend. It is interesting to see the happy expression that lights 
up the face of the deaf when they meet a hearing person who 
can converse freely with them. Any one who takes the time to 
go to their religious services must note the evidence of attach- 
ment for one who is at the same time a companion of the deaf 
and a teacher of the Gospel. 

Enough has been said to give a fair conception of the social 
needs of the deaf and the obligation of the hearing towards them. 
The writer is well aware that the reading and publication of 
this paper will do but little to better the deaf in a social way. 
The proper premises having been laid down, practical recom- 
mendations are now in order. The crowded city cannot gratify 
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the social yearnings of the deaf who are scattered here and 
there, while it creates as great a desire for enjoyment amorig the 
deaf as among hearing people. In the case of the latter, ample 
opportunities are afforded to satisfy healthy social yearnings by 
attending lectures, theatres, musicales, etc. As to the deaf, it 
were far better that cravings would not be creatéd that cannot 
be satisfied, and for this reason the country is far more suitable 
for the deaf than the city. Still it would not be advisable for a 
deaf man or deaf family to leave the city merely to get out in 
the country. There would be marked social advantages in their 
living together. By being near neighbors the wives could talk 
over the garden fence, and the men ofttimes work together to 
accomplish that which requires united effort. 


What has already been said regarding the social relations be- 
tween the hearing and the deaf, applies with almost equal force 
to their business relations. It would, therefore, be a marked 
advantage to the deaf to work together in some avocation suited 
to the majority. The question here arises, what means of liveli- 
hood afford the best opportunity for the deaf to become independ- 
ent? If it is deemed best that most of the deaf would benefit 
by following the avocation of farming, stock-raising, fruit or 
chicken raising, a colony of the deaf would then be considered. 
The establishment of such a colony and the assembling of the 
deaf who are scattered throughout the cities, would necessitate 
the investment of public money and the employment of teachers 
competent to give the deaf a practical, working knowledge of a 
business new to them. 

Having considered the social needs of the deaf and the dif- 
ficulty (sometimes the impossibility) of their securing positions 
in gainful occupations in the city, the above plan would seem to 
merit general approbation. However, when serious thought is 
given to the project, various obstacles appear. In the first place 
deaf parents very rarely have deaf children. A deaf man of 
wide acquaintance lately told me that he knows only one instance 
in this State where there is a deaf child of deaf parents. The 
children of the deaf, as well as their parents, must therefore be 
considered. All realize that hearing children should not always 
be found in the company of deaf adults. To develop normally 
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they must spend the greater part of their time with hearing as 
sociates, though they develop facility in the use of signs necessary 
to converse with their parents. The deaf colony plan would 
consequently be a handicap to the young, unless such colony were 
near to a public school and surrounded by hearing people with 
whom the children of the deaf could freely mingle. Another 
objection to assembling the deaf comes from the fact that, in 
many instances, a deaf son or daughter is the support of a family 
resident in the city. Still another objection is found in the fact 
that parents, brothers and sisters in some instances become expert 
in manually conversing with the deaf member of the family and 
in consequence the social relations are nearly normal. But 
though the colony idea be rejected, there must be positive ways 
of bettering the deaf. There should be marked improvement in 
the training of the deaf. There is not so much need of a-better 
education as there is of a better industrial equipment. The deaf 
need exact industrial training and a good business course. The 
latter is very important as it enables some to secure and hold 
good positions, also to succeed in any efforts to establish an 
independent business. When the deaf are given an opportunity 
to work and receive a wage that permits them to marry and own 
their own homes, they become content wherever they dwell. 
The State of Minnesota may be relied upon to promote any 
reasonable project for the betterment of the deaf. The 1913 
session of our Legislature enacted a splendid law that makes pro- 
vision for an Inspector of the Deaf in the State Labor Bureau. 
This official shall collect statistics regarding the deaf, ascertain 
what trade or occupations are best suited to them, and use every 
effort to retain for them positions now held and furthermore aid 
the unemployed in securing work which they can efficiently do. 
Through delay in appropriating money to pay the salary of such 
official, this appointment has been delayed, but soon a competent 
Inspector will be making proper efforts to promote the welfare 
of the deaf throughout this State. Last session our legislators 
passed another important law that concerns the deaf. Such 
action shows the willingness of our legislators to give a handicap- 
ped class of citizens the social and educational opportunities that 
will enable them to put their natural abilities to the best use. 
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You and I must ever be most concerned about the spiritual 
betterment of the deaf. Should plans, such as I have outlined 
be carried into effect, there would be afforded the very best op- 
portunity of assembling the deaf regularly to hear the word of 
God, and worship Him according to the requirements of our 
Church. If the deaf dwelt in one locality, a competent spiritual 
director would have little difficulty in instructing them and af- 
fording them the opportunities of assisting at church services. 
Where a priest is available who is expert in the use of the sign 
language, each individual Catholic could be catechized and the 
sacred interests of religion safeguarded. 

People who have scant knowledge of the deaf and no ability 
in the use of their language, speak too glibly about the sign-using 
proficiency of certain priests. There are some of us to-day who 
fully realize our incompetency and wish very much that young 
men might be properly trained to take up this very important 
work, and convey the truths of religion to the deaf in finger and 
hand movements that are graceful and easily understood. Many 
of us have begun this work too late in life. The fingers are not 
as supple now as they were many years ago; and try as we may 
the desired proficiency is not developed. There is another grave 
handicap. There is little time that we can devote to the deaf. 
Even a young enthusiastic priest could not achieve success while 
burdened with many duties. Even where there is a priest expert 
in the use of signs, he too is handicapped by the fact that his 
spiritual children are scattered far and wide. The deaf cannot 
be expected to journey far and spend much in car fare to assist 
at divine services, and receive instructions in a central church. 
Every spiritual director of the deaf in all big cities knows well 
the difficulties yet to be overcome if we are to do much towards 
the betterment of the deaf. We will not get far by speaking 
about the number of those who have lost the faith, or how they 
have lost it, unless we strive to correct some of the conditions 
that keep them poor and widely separated. Let us plan to as- 
semble the deaf. Let us work first for their material advance- 
ment, and then we can succeed in earnest efforts for their spiritual 
betterment. 

































































PROBLEMS IN STARTING A SCHOOL FOR THE 
CATHOLIC DEAF 





REVEREND HENRY J. WALDHAUS, CINCINNATI, 0. 





For more than thirty years the Sisters of Notre Dame have 
conducted a school for the deaf at 321 E. 6th Street, Cincinnati. 
It is due to their noble and untiring labors that the present relig- 
ious status of the Catholic adult deaf of Cincinnati is so high. 
But its possibilities were limited owing to the fact that it was 
only a day school and also because it was not permitted to keep 
the boys after the age of nine years. 

In the spring of the year 1912 when the writer was preparing 
himself to take up the work among the deaf, on one of his visits 
to Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, lately deceased, she spoke 
earnestly and pleadingly of the great necessity of a boarding 
school for the Catholic deaf. After a few months’ experience 
among the deaf, I became fully convinced of the absolute 
necessity or such a school. Several Catholic boarding schools 
for the deaf were willing to receive our children, for which we 
were and are thankful; but to persuade the parents to send 
their children thither was in many instances a most difficult 
task, for the schools were located at such great distances from 
Cincinnati. The only solution of the situation seemed to be the 
establishment of a boarding school for, the deaf in or near Cin- 
cinnati, and to this end we began to direct our efforts. 

In April, 1913, the Catholic deaf ladies of Cincinnati formed 
a society under the title of the Ladies of de L’ Epee. The aim 
of the society is to find ways and means of raising a fund for 
the purpose of establishing a boarding school for the deaf. A 
number of hearing people have seconded their efforts. The fol- 
lowing year witnessed the opening of the Catholic Mission for 
the Deaf, at 419 W. 4th street, a chapel where Mass is offered 
every Sunday and other religious exercises conducted for the 
(496) 
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deaf. During this year the school was all but lost sight of. The . 
problem that seemed most difficult of solution was that of ob- 
taining teachers. It would seem that most persons looked upon 
the education of the deaf as a superhuman task, the art of which 
even the most gifted person could master only after profound 
and trying application. 

Some years previous to 1914 a Sister of Charity of Cincinnati 
had made a study of the methods used in teaching the deaf at 
several schools. She was approached on the possibility of open- 
ing a school in September of that year, but because of a lack 
of teachers she thought it useless to take up the work. When 
the Superior of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur visited 
Cincinnati some time later, she was approached upon the pos- 
sibility of the Sisters of Notre Dame conducting a boarding 
school for the deaf, at least temporarily. The plan was proposed 
that two Sisters be in charge during school hours and that a 
matron be in charge after school hours. This plan, however, did 
not meet with her approval, and besides she also pleaded the lack 
of Sisters for the work. The Sisters of St. Joseph of Caron- 
dolet, Mo., were also interviewed in regard to taking up the work 
in the archdiocese of Cincinnati; but again the lack of teachers 
presented an insuperable obstacle. 

Finally through the kind influence of Archbishop Moeller, the 
Sisters of Charity consented to undertake the work, and a promise 
of two Sisters was given. As they were engaged in teaching it 
was necessary to wait patiently until others could take their 
places before they could engage in their new studies. In May of 
this year they began their visits to various schools for the pur- 
poses of studying the methods employed, and thus be prepared 
to take up the work of conducting the school in September. 

To secure a suitable location at a reasonable outlay of money 
is not such an easy task. If money were no consideration we 
could select a site that would be ideal. At first it was thought 
best to obtain a large homestead and convert it into a school 
building, but the ones visited required too many alterations to 
make them suitable for the purpose, and that plan was then 
dropped. For the present we shall conduct the school in the city. 
In the near future we can perhaps secure a sttitable location on 
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which to erect buildings that will answer all the needs of a board- 
ing school. We desire ultimately to purchase a farm of several 
hundred acres near the city on a railroad or traction line. What 
led us to this plan was a recent census taken at a reunion of the 
pupils of the Ohio State School for the Deaf. It showed that 
more than twice the number engaged in any other pursuit were 
following the farm occupations. There are many advocates of 
this kind of life for the deaf. With such a plan followed out, 
the writer thinks that the school could become quite self-sup- 
porting.* 

To help keep up the good work a society has recently been 
established in the diocese, the members of which pay annual dues 
of one dollar. Those desiring to become life-members may 
do so by the payment of twenty-five dollars. Up to the present 
the society is almost limited to the city proper, but in the 
near future we hope to see it extended to every parish in the 
archdiocese. It has the full approbation of our Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop. We expect this society to be the mainstay of the in- 
stitution. 

Although we have had many difficulties to contend with and 
they are by no means at an end, we feel that God will finally 
bless our efforts with success. 








WORK AMONG THE DEAF IN OLD HARTFORD 
REVEREND WILLIAM F. CAVANAUGH, ST. AUGUSTINE'S NOVITIATE, 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 






Preach the gospel to every creature, was the final command of 
Christ on earth, and in obedience His holy Church has come down 
through the ages comforting the afflicted and giving peace to 
men of good will. But for seventeen centuries she was unable 
to impart the good news of salvation to those whose ears were 
closed, and though in the midst of life, the deaf were in spiritual 





*Since this paper was read at the Corvention, a tract of two hundred and 
forty-five acres of land containing several houses has been secured, and a boarding 
school on the cottage plan was opened in October. 
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death. And then God raised up Abbe de L’Epee to deliver His 
afflicted from their place apart, and lead them into the light and 
kingdom of God. To relate the triumphs of this apostle is with- 
out the province of this paper, but to set forth clearly the work 
done for the deaf in Hartford it will be necessary to state the 
causes that led to the establishment of the first deaf-mute school 
in America and the awful havoc here wrought upon Catholic 
souls. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Dr. M. F. Cogswell of Hart- 
ford became the father of a little deaf girl. As the years passed, 
paternal love for his suffering dear one ripened into a lofty en- 
thusiasm to shed sunshine into homes darkened like his own, and 
he listened eagerly to reports of progress in teaching the deaf 
of Europe made possible by Abbe de L’ Epee. Immediately he 
assembled several influential men at Hartford, who were amazed 
to learn that eighty deaf children resided in Connecticut. The 
necessity of a school in America was recognized and the com- 
mittee decided to send Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, a young Protestant 
clergyman, to Europe to learn the art of teaching the deaf with 
the purpose of opening a school at Hartford. Upon his arrival 
at London, Gallaudet applied for instruction from the Braidwood 
family who controlled the art in the British isles, but such 
humiliating and impossible terms were demanded that in despair 
he resolved to return home. He had come unto his own but they 
received him not. It happened that at this time, Abbe Sicard, 
successor to the Abbe de L’ Epee as principal of the school for 
the deaf at Paris, was visiting London and learned of the mission 
and failure of Gallaudet. Instantly his heart went out to the 
afflicted in the new world destined to live on indefinitely in their 
pitiful condition. He knew that the number of deaf-mutes would 
speedily multiply in the young land of liberty across the seas, 
and he realized that by his art he could break the shackles of 
their living death. Thus it was that he invited this foreign min- 
ister to Paris and extended to him the freedom of the school 
founded in Catholicity fifty years before. Surely here was a 
priest fashioned after Christ’s own heart! Here was charity that 
knew no limitation of creed or country but the love that seeketh 
not her own and is all things to all men. 
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As the time for Gallaudet’s departure drew near, the soul vo! 
Sicard became troubled. What assurance had he that this young 
clergyman, armed with the key of hearts, who could now mould 
minds and souls where even mother-love would fail,—what as- 
surance had he that in misguided zeal this Protestant minister 
would not wean Catholic children away from the faith of their 
fathers? He must secure his work against such a calamity and 
render it glorious to the God of truth and for the greater good 
of the Catholic Church in America. Knowing the powerful in- 
fluence of the deaf over their afflicted brethren, he determined 
to send to America one whose learning and piety had always 
commanded the admiration of his professors and whom Sicard 
hoped would prove an apostle to the deaf of the new world. 
For this great honor he selected Laurent Le Clerc of whom he 
wrote to Bishop Cheverus: “For the unfortunate deaf-mutes 
of America I am making a sacrifice exceeding human strength. 
I am sending to them the best taught of my pupils whom my 
art has restored to society.and religion. He goes fully resolved 
to live up to the Catholic religion which I taught him.” And to 
further safeguard this spiritual child, he required Gallaudet to 
sign an agreement whereby Le Clerc was guaranteed full liberty 
in the exercise of his faith and must never be called upon to teach 
anything opposed to the Catholic religion. This accomplished, 
Abbe Sicard must have felt the peace of God reign in his soul 
for he had found a stranger rejected in a foreign land, welcomed 
him to his bosom, lavished upon him the dearest treasures he 
possessed, and he knew that as he did it for his brethren he 
did it unto Christ. 

Upon returning to the United States, Gallaudet, assisted by 
Le Clerc, opened the first deaf-mute school in America at Hart- 
ford in 1817. But immediately the charity of Sicard was for- 
gotten, the contract safeguarding Le Clerc violated, and a 
crusade against Catholicity inaugurated that has not yet been 
checked and which has despoiled thousands of our Catholic deaf 
of the priceless inheritance of faith. So insidious and powerful 
were the Protestant environments of this institution that Le Clerc 
became its first apostate, and reared five Protestant children, the 
eldest of whom became a Protestant minister. Imagine the in- 
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fluence of such a character over the minds of children! Imagine 
the proselytizing power of Le Clerc’s words and example over 
our Catholic deaf when eventually he was rewarded by the 
school with a pension for life! And it was to this institution, 
steeped in heresy and hatred, that Catholic parents were forced to 
send their little ones. From the north, east, south and west, came 
innocents radiant in baptismal splendor only to be prejudiced 
against the one true Church of Christ and embittered against the 
religion in which their ancestors lived and died. God alone 
knows the countless number who left this school ashamed of 
their Catholic origin and who brought forth generations of Prot- 
estant children whose Catholic names will forever testify to the 
ingratitude of Gallaudet, the apostacy of Le Clerc, and the bitter 
bigotry of the first deaf-mute school in America. 

The time chosen for this work was wonderfully opportune! 
When the school was founded in 1817, there was not one priest 
in the broad. State of Connecticut. Twelve years later, the Very 
Reverend John Power, Vicar General of the diocese of New 
York, being the nearest priest, came one hundred and fifty miles 
to attend a man dying in the suburbs of Hartford. In 1844 there 
were but four priests in Rhode Island and Connecticut, and 
Bishop Tyler was compelled by poverty and persecution to change 
his residence from Hartford to Providence. The difficulties of 
those pioneer priests are illustrated in the words of Bishop Tyler 
to a friend: ‘My best chalice is brass and there are but four 
more in my entire diocese”. Such was the time chosen by the 
Hartford school to launch its parasitical propaganda against the 
faith of Sicard to which it owed its birth. And the few over- 
worked priests of Connecticut were powerless to stem this tide 
of destruction, while every advantage was taken of the struggling 
Church, and her voiceless children compelled to attend Protes- 
tant worship daily. 

The years that followed brought alarming reports of the 
spiritual condition of the deaf graduates of the Hartford school. 
Parents were horrified to see their beloved children return home 
apostates, bitter enemies of Catholicity, and their efforts to cor- 
rect them, without a knowledge of signs, were futile. Bishop and 
clergy increased their efforts to gain access to the school but 
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they were met with flat refusals. It was explained that the school 
was under the direct control of a board of directors who op- 
posed the admission of Catholic clergymen and required the 
presence of all children at the regular chapel exercises. Oi 
course if such an arrangement were disagreeable, the children 
might be sent elsewhere. Such was the return of these men to 
the sacerdotal spirit of Sicard who had welcomed Gallaudet when 
his own received him not. And the struggling religious of New 
England could but trust in God to spare their helpless little ones 
from spiritual murder and pray that the Church founded in 
poverty and persecution in Galilee would again triumph over her 
enemies and restore all things to Christ. Nor were their prayers 
in vain, for in 1896 an event occurred which was to inaugurate 
a new era in the history of the deaf in New England. A six- 
teen-year-old boy at the school was taken dangerously ill with 
pneumonia and his mother, horrified at her child’s spiritual con- 
dition, demanded the services of a priest. This was refused. 
Her insistence prevailed, however, and Rev. Wm. McGurk, 
then of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, was summoned. With consider- 
able difficulty, through an interpreter who translated writing into 
signs, he instructed the boy for a rather imperfect reception of 
the last sacraments. 

It seemed that on that day Christ Himself broke the evil in- 
fluences which had so long preyed on the souls of our little ones, 
for after Our Lord’s visit under the sacramental veils, the hearts 
of the authorities softened, permissions denied for eighty years 
were granted and the Catholic children have since attended Mass 
at the Cathedral on Sundays and remain for a short instruction 
in Christian Doctrine. At first the work of instructing the chil- 
dren was slow and unsatisfactory, since Father McGurk knew no 
signs and was forced to write all his communications on the black- 
board. The next year Rt. Rev. Michael Tierney applied for as- 
sistance from the Sisters of St. Joseph, who conducted the Le 
Couteulx Institution at Buffalo, and they graciously consented 
to send one of their number to organize the work at Hartford. 
Sister Rose Gertrude responded and immediately instructed 
Father McGurk and several Sisters of Mercy in the language of 
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the deaf. Then all bent with apostolic zeal to the task of dis- 
pelling the doubt and shame which had taken firm hold on the 
little ones and in teaching them to worship God in spirit and 
in truth. 

This proved to be a difficult task. The bigotry that had held 
sway for seventy-nine years was not to yield without a violent 
struggle and was manifested in persistent efforts to discredit 
Catholic teaching. Thus the weekly half hour allotted to our 
teachers together with their own inadequate knowledge of signs, 
were insufficient to counteract the impressions made by Protestant 
surroundings and chapel exercises conducted by non-Catholic 
teachers expert in the art of teaching the deaf. Children were 
detained from Mass on the slightest pretense, no punishment 
was inflicted upon truants, necessary permissions were denied, 
and frequently Catholic children were found to be attending 
Protestant churches. Undaunted however, the noble-spirited 
workers toiled and prayed. Little by little the minds of the chil- 
dren grew in wisdom and the seeds of the faith then planted were 
destined to grow and give increase. Thus for nineteen years 
the work prospered under the direction of Rev. Wm. McGurk, 
Rev. E. A. Lamontague, Rev. Wm. McGuinnis, and Rev. John 
Quinn, assisted by Sister Rose Gertrude and the Sisters of Mercy, 
whose teachings broke down the barriers of prejudice and whose 
example opened to the minds of their pupils the real meaning of 
the cross and the endless glory of those who follow in the foot- 
steps of the Master. 

At present we have little difficulty in getting the children to 
instruction provided we take them during their play time. This 
we do, and they come in groups of ten on Thursdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays, and their rapid advancement denotes that their 
sacrifice is pleasing to their Heavenly Father. In this way each 
child receives two and one-half hours of catechetical instruction 
weekly besides the sermon given during Mass on Sunday. All 
receive holy Communion monthly, and we are confident that 
the atmosphere of the school to-day is powerless to affect the 
faith of our one hundred fifteen children. We have thirty-seven 
more Catholics at an oral school in Mystic, The authorities 
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there seem liberal to Catholics, but the exact spiritual condition 
of the children has not been thoroughly investigated. During the 
coming year we hope to extend our efforts there. 


Let us now go back to 1896 and examine the condition of the 
adult deaf at the beginning of Catholic endeavor in Hartford. 
A census of the city revealed fifteen deaf-mutes educated at the 
local school. Many of those were members of Protestant 
churches, some bitterly anti-Catholic and all utterly ignorant of 
the fundamental truths of their religion — necessary consequences 
of their early training and the solicitude of specially trained 
Protestant ministers. But these obstacles only intensified the 
ardor of our early apostles who spent themselves gladly to bring 
back the few wandering sheep to the fold of the Good Shepherd. 
Five nights a week and every Sunday for fifteen years, instruc- 
tion classes were held in the church and convent. At first only 
a few came, curious and incredulous, but as they learned the 
story of the Crucified their hearts burned within them, they rec- 
ognized the voice of God and soon spread the good news far 
and wide throughout New England. Eventually hundreds or 
souls were redeemed from heresy, and to-day it is inspiring to 
see the old and gray returning from distant cities to pay their 
grateful homage to those who taught them the words of Eternal 
Life, and of the original fifteen at Hartford not one remained 
outside the Church. 

Rt. Rev. John Nilan has proved himself a loving father to his 
poor afflicted spiritual children and his solicitude and kindness 
have encouraged the workers to renewed vigor. He provides 
festivals for the deaf and when possible is present to share their 
joy. Last year he appointed a priest to their exclusive care and 
outlined a plan of labor which may be of interest. Until that 
time the deaf of Connecticut, like those in the greater part of 
the United States, were sent into the world poorly equipped 
against the peculiar temptations to which they are exposed. 
Their knowledge of Catholicity was confined to that which they 
gathered in a short hour of Sunday school taught by inexperi- 
enced teachers whose ability to sign was often limited to the 
manual alphabet. Such a condition of affairs prevented the 
children from asking questions which would not be understood, 
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and the training was totally insufficient to overcome ten years of 
school and chapel where Protestantism was ingrained into their 
hearts by teachers expert in the language of the deaf. Conse- 
quently they went into the world unable to serve the God they 
did not know and as the loneliness of home-life crept over their 
lives they sought the companionship of their old school-mates. 
This was to be found at various Protestant churches where min- 
isters held meetings exclusively for the deaf. Contact begot 
friendship with these polished clergymen, and the deaf contrasted 
them with their own indifferent priests. As a result mixed mar- 
riages followed, children were brought up Protestants and many 
fell away forever. 

Such was the condition of our deaf when Bishop Nilan sent 
them a priest specially prepared for the work. Meetings were 
arranged by mail at appointed rectories in larger cities and*a 
few responded who watched intently as pictures and signs were 
employed to instruct. They were greatly pleased to find their 


.newly-appointed pastor familiar with their language, and im- 


mediately wanted to exploit him by arranging a debate with one 
of the Protestant missionaries. Quickly the news spread, and 
upon the second visit meetings were so well attended that our 
Ephpheta Society was organized, with headquarters at Hartford 
and branches in seven of our larger cities. Meetings have since 
been held in each of these centres on successive Monday and 
Tuesday evenings. They are opened with recitation in common 
of the Our Father, Hail’ Mary, Apostles’ Creed, Act of Contri- 
tion, and prayers for special graces. Rapt attention is then given 
to a two-hour instruction on the catechism. Questions are then 
answered and after general conversation the meetings are closed 
with prayer. The popularity of this arrangement is shown by 
full attendance and their apparent reluctance to leave for home 
at 10 or 10:30 P. M. The questions asked in the beginning were 
merely repetitions of calumnies directed against us by the un- 
scrupulous, but as the fundamentals of religion were understood, 
they became edifying and would do justice to any Catholic ques- 
tion-box. 

Meanwhile the pastors of the diocese were astonished at the 
number of Catholic deaf who attended the meetings and to find 
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that many whom they had never known were living in their own 
parishes. So ignorant were the priests of the condition of the 
deaf that many asked if they could read and write English, 
evidently believing that some mysterious script was necessary to 
transcribe signs. When they attended a few meetings, however, 
their enthusiasm to assist these afflicted people was manifested 
in the hospitality extended. Priests knelt with them in prayer, 
distributed Catholic literature among them, and several of the 
younger clergy applied themselves to the mastering of the sign 
language. In new-born confidence the deaf told of their former 
dislike for Catholic priests, and practically devoured the pam- 
phlets given them. They adopted rules for the promotion of 
deaf-mute journals and pledged themselves to receive holy Com- 
munion in a body every three months. These regulations have 
been faithfully observed and many who had not entered a church 
since their Sunday school days are now frequent communicants. 
As a further evidence of their gratitude, hundreds come to Hart- 
ford on different church festivals when the children, trained by 
the Sisters of Mercy, give beautiful pantomimes. Such is a brief 
résumé of the achievements of the past in the work for the deaf 
in Hartford. Yet we fully realize that tremenduous labors are 
necessary worthily to continue the work so well begun. 

Extreme vigilance must be exercised over the adults who be- 
long to societies which are the occasion of frequent mixed mar- 
riages and subsequent indifference. To offset this we will try 
to organize social activities of various kinds under our own 
auspices, Proselytizing influences are still hard at work, for 
‘only this year each Catholic received a printed invitation to at- 
tend Lenten exercises held by four Protestant ministers and one 
deaf-mute reader. To counteract this, the president of our 
Ephpheta Society accompanied the priest throughout the diocese 
and gave appropriate lectures. Another difficulty we must over- 
come is the lack of experienced teachers. To make signs is easy, 
but to understand the signs of others requires years of constant 
practice and association with the deaf. Since we have no school, 
our teachers find it difficult to read the questions of the children, 
but the present solicitude of Bishop Nilan and the activities of 
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the Sisters of Mercy will soon remedy this and wipe out forever 
the last traces of proselytism in the minds of our children. 

In conclusion, allow me to relate an incident which manifests 
clearly the condition of our deaf during the past and at present. 
Nineteen years ago a sick benefit society was organized for the 
Catholic deaf of the State. Money was collected from Catholics 
to form a treasury and Protestants allowed to join and get pecun- 
iary assistance if disabled. The duties of the religious soon 
made vigilance impossible and last year it was discovered that 
eight of the nine officers of the Society were non-Catholics and 
meetings were well attended monthly in the Odd Fellows Hall. 
Desiring to win back this society to Catholic influences, the priest 
solicited membership. It chanced that on the same night a hear- 
ing socialist of deaf-mute parents also presented an application. 
When he was asked if he believed in God he replied that he did 
not, and in a careful discourse upon his unbelief endeavored t» 
influence the society. He was rejected after a secret ballot and 
the priest accepted to membership. Thus we are proud to say 
that there is little evidence of bigotry among the deaf of our dio- 
cese to-day and we are-grateful to God Who has done all things 
well in Hartford. 

With malice toward none and with confidence in God, we will 
set about the great work entrusted to our charge. We will try 
to preach the Gospel to every creature and trust that we will con- 
tinue worthily the work of those who triumphed over bigotry 
and persecution by restoring all things to Christ, and pray that of 
the souls given to our keeping we may not lose one. 















LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN THE SILENT WORLD 


REVEREND W. 8S. SINGLETON, S, J.,. CHAPLAIN OF THE ARCHBISHOP 
RYAN MEMORIAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The title of this paper, though on the face of it, a mixed meta- 
phor and at first blush seemingly inappropriate at an educational 
meeting where the trend of the discussion is the betterment of 
the condition of those who are afflicted with the loss of speech 
and hearing, not that of sight, has this defense to make for 
itself: That the topic was not self-chosen but was suggested by 
the Reverend Moderator as a general one to be specialized by the 
writer. ; 

The topic “Lights and Shadows in the Silent World” is a 
singularly happy one because it suggests a sane and unemotional 
view of the subject. It is true that those who are afflicted with 
the loss of speech and hearing suffer under a form of human 
misery that by many is set down as perhaps the greatest calamity 
in all the catalogue of misfortunes to which flesh and blood is 
heir. And indeed it is not easy for any one blest with the gift 
of hearing and speech to bring home to himself adequately the 
sad condition of those who have never heard the music of the 
human voice nor ever expressed in articulate speech the feelings 
and sentiments of the human heart. Truly a shadow, a dreadful 
pall, would seem to lower ominously over the life horizon of one 
who is deaf and dumb. 

A distinguished Irish preacher, Rev. Joseph Farrell, in a 
sermon on the cure of the deaf and dumb man in the Gospel for 
the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost, called “Ephpheta Sunday,” 
thus graphically describes their sad condition: 


“What is it to be deaf and dumb? It is to be in the midst 
of men and yet separated from them — from their joys and their 
(508 ) 
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pursuits — by a barrier never to be crossed. It is to see men 
moving around and see them as if they were silent phantoms. 
It is never to hear in the dead ear the voice of sympathy or the 
whisper of affection, to see lips move as if they moved in 
mockery or in sport, and never to receive into the soul the 
sounds that make life glad, the thrills of joyous langhter, the 
whispers of a friendly voice—to know absolutely nothing of 
any music of sea or shore, of whispering wind or. murmuring 
stream, nor anything of those sounds by which nature speaks to 
man, and one human heart speaks to the other. 

“And then, to be dumb besides; to have the blind thoughts 
gathering in the mind, and never a voice to pour them into 
sympathetic ears: —to have the tides of feeling running warm 
around the heart but frozeh into everlasting silence on the silent 
lips: to live and never to know the highest pleasure of which 
man is capable — of conceiving in the soul a noble or a loving 
or a holy thought and then making it live in the ears of men in 
burning words. To look out upon the world and upon men with 
eyes that yearn how they may, can never penetrate the mystery 
of human intercourse, nor ever make known its own heart save 
by a laughter that is hardly human, by the cry of instinct, or 
the wordless moan of pain.” 


Now those of us who have had any association with the deaf 
and dumb know that this description is not an exagggerated one 
of the shadows that hang over their lives, elbowing one another 
in the silent world of thought and expression. With dumb, mute 
eyes they look at you as you utter your thoughts and you in turn 
vainly strive to grasp the significance of their gesture and facial 
movement. 

But is there not another view of the subject? Vital acts we 
know proceed from the faculties of understanding and_ will. 
The senses supply material for these acts. The organs of sensa- 
tion are the great highways down which come trooping the 
vehicles of thought. Omnis cognitio incipit a sensibus — that 
all knowledge begins with the senses, is a philosophical principle 
admittedly sound. But there are five-senses ;—i. e., five external 
organs of sensation. Each one of these we know has its own 
proper object in regard to which it cannot err. But is there not 
withal a subtle combination and interdependence of them that is 
the source and foundation of knowledge and ideas? And who 
will deny that the wells of thought are not stirred into vivifying 
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processes by other means than that of sound and speech? Ou: 
own English poet tells us that “things seen are mightier than 
things heard,” and he is only re-echoing in modern terms the 
dictum of Horace: 


“Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 


And who does not know that the loss of one or other of the 
senses. is compensated for by the quickened activities of the 
others? 

Rhetoricians tell us that there are two ways by which we can 
arouse thought and convey an impression, namely, by means of a 
picture and by description in words. In many cases the former 
is a. more effective way. The Master has told us “Blessed are 
the eyes that have seen” as well as “blessed are the ears that have 
heard.” There it is: the mystery of the origin of ideas, a track- 
less forest—an unplumbed, sea! 

But practically what is the deduction? This in brief: That 
for the training of our Catholic deaf-mutes as well in secular and 
religious knowledge, the same environment is as necessary and 
successful as for the normal Catholic child. Yes, the injunction 
is “Go teach all nations”, but must the appeal be made only to the 
organs of sound? Let our pastors become interested and the 
lights and shadows of the silent world will melt into each other, 
giving a harmonious setting to the lives of those whose lot seems 
to be an unfortunate one. 


It is remarkable how readily these afflicted people respond to 
any effort made in their behalf, or any interest shown in their 
welfare. They are normal human beings with human hearts and 
quite frequently gifted with superior talents. What is needed to 
bring more light into their lives is the training of the young in 
Catholic institutions and sodalities and associations for the 
grown-ups. 

It must be remembered that a very large percentage of the 
adult Catholic deaf-mutes have been educated in the so-called 
-non-sectarian institutions, where their religious training and 
the outward practices of religion depended in the main on the 
zeal of the neighboring pastor and of the devoted Sisterhoods 
and on the visits of lay apostles. Now, though it is true, and 
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we thank God for it, that there has always been a corps of 
zealous workers in this field, ready to cooperate, still the fact 
remains and sad experience confirms it, that religious training 
is sadly defective, Catholic doctrine and practices have not 
taken a firm hold; and the result too often is that on leaving 
these institutions many drift away entirely from the Church, 
lose their faith or lead lives of lax principles and morals, . But 
you ask what can be done? How are we to deal with our adult 
Catholic deaf-mutes? For at once the objection is made that 
they are too widely scattered to be within practical means of 
help. Well, the problem is not so difficult after all, and the 
following suggestions seem to give a practical answer. 

In the first place special interest must be taken in their con- 
dition, and this interest manifested in various ways. It would 
seem advisable to establish several centres of activity, call them 
sodalities, or missions, or societies, or what you will. Regular 
weekly meetings should be held and at these gatherings instruc- 
tions given. They must be reminded first that they are part 
and parcel of the parish in which they are located. Hence 
they must attend Mass in their own parish churches, frequent 
the sacraments of confession and Communion, in a word, be 
active members of the congregation. During the year it would 
be well to have them assemble together occasionally for a gen- 
eral Communion and_ special devotional exercises. This 
method of procedure has been found to be successful at St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Deaf-Mute Mission, 

A meeting is held every Sunday afternoon at which the fol- 
lowing program is carried out. In the chapel, prayers are re- 
cited, the Our Father and Hail Mary, the Creed and Confiteor, 
acts of Faith, Hope, Charity and Contrition. Then follows 
the reading of the Epistle and Gospel of the Sunday with ap- 
propriate explanations and lessons as are found in Goffine or 
other well known books of this kind. <A brief exhortation, a 
reminder of some particular feast, e. g., month of October dedi- 
cated to the rosary. An earnest appeal to recite the rosary daily, 
some suggestions on the devotion itself, etc., etc., and the 
religious part of the meeting is over. Afterwards there is 
an assembly in one of the classrooms or lecture halls, where an 
informal social gathering is held. This part is not to be over- 
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looked, for good advice can ve given as to the kind of entertain 
ments and methods of enjoyment becoming a Catholic. 


But now a word on the education of Catholic deaf-mut 
children. We can say in general that if there were a sufficient 
number of Catholic institutions for the training of these little 
ones, very much of the anxiety and solicitude we now have for 
the adults would be done away with. If it is so important that 
the normal Catholic child be educated in our own parochial 
schools, for the maintenance of which our Catholic people have 
made such splendid sacrifices, one can readily understand the 
necessity of making provision for these afflicted little ones. 
There are State institutions, non-sectarian so-called, perfectly 
equipped and up-to-date; why not send the Catholic deaf-mute 
children to these places? They receive State aid, our Catholic 
citizens pay their quota of taxes to support them and estimated 
at their face value they will give a superior training. Now, 
here again is the old argument urged by some parents as an 
excuse for sending their children to the public schools. The 
answer is patent. If the normal Catholic child needs the en- 
vironment of the parochial school, surely these less fortunate 
little ones must not be neglected. 

Philadelphia Catholics are cooperating loyally with the Most 
Rev. Archbishop and Rt, Rev. Bishop and clergy to safeguard 
and protect the spiritual welfare of the Catholic deaf-mutes. 
There is a mission centre for the grown-ups at the Gesu, there 
is also the Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute at 1803 Vine 
street for the children. In his zeal for the souls of these 
afflicted little ones Archbishop Prendergast has taken the initia- 
tive in establishing a school in the name and memory of his 
predecessor, Archbishop Ryan. The pupils are not required to 
pay tuition fees, but the parents or guardians must supply their 
clothing. Day pupils and boarders may be admitted. 

God bless the work that is being done so successfully by our 
Sisterhoods, and God bless all the workers. A ‘blessing, too, on all 
the clergy whose zeal for souls has not restricted its beneficent 
influence merely to those who are physically sound, but has gone 
out like that of the Master to all classes of afflicted humanity. 
The cause of the deaf and dumb makes its appeal to all. 
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MANUAL TRAINING FOR THE DEAF 


BY A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, LE COUTEULX INSTITUTE, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The paramount question engaging the attention of educators 
in the public and private schools of the present day, is the cor- 
relation of mind and manual training that will effect a medium 
by which the pupils will be able when they leave school to face 
the responsibilities of the social and commercial world with 
something more than a preliminary certificate or a high school 
diploma. Earnest, organized effort is being made by leaders in 
all educational centers, especially in large cities, to improve the 
conditions that will serve to equip their graduates with a practical 
knowledge of some special industry, which is just as essential to 
their success in life as any literary attainments they may have 
acquired. 

As the selection of industries for the vocational department is 
of vital importance, it is necessary for the directors of the indus- 
trial classes thoroughly to understand the social and commercial 
conditions connected with the home-life of the pupils; the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different industries in different dis- 
tricts ; the occupations in which they may or may not engage; the 
ambition or ability of certain pupils along certain lines. There is 
also for the teachers the study of psychical and physical condi- 
tions; of home environments; the need of the pupils’ assistance 
in the home support; and other personal matters the knowledge 
of which will enable them to impress upon their pupils the dignity 
of labor and help them to select as their work in life that for 
which they have been best fitted by their Creator. It does not 
always happen that pupils follow the line of work in which they 
have been trained. However, it is obvious that the study of 
agriculture and horticulture, both of which are receiving exten- 
sive attention in schools for the deaf, would be inconsistent for 
the pupils who must earn their living in the crowded quarters of 
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our large cities. It would be equally useless for the pupils, who 
from force of circumstances must spend their days on a farm, or 
in a sparsely settled country district, to fit themselves for a posi- 
tion in an office or factory. 

Interest in this subject is not confined to the public schools 
alone, where industrial training is begun in the elementary 
schools and completed in the modern technical schools, which are 
fitted with all the equipments that money can furnish or science 
suggest; but it also engages the attention of educators of special 
schools, who realize that no class of pupils stand more in need of 
industrial training than the pupils in schools for the deaf. In 
‘these schools there has been a forward movement, based on the 
general purpose of the education of the deaf, namely: to educate 
the head, the hand, and the heart, or as has been beautifully said: 
‘Educate the head, to think clearly and express thoughts in cor- 
rect English, written or spoken. Educate the hand in some art 
or craft that shall afford the individual a profitable means of live- 
lihood. Educate the heart to love and fear God, to love justice, 
honor, truth, and one’s fellowmen.” j 


At a recent conference of principals and teachers of the New 
York State Schools for the Deaf, the subject of industrial train- 
ing was given an important place on the program. The discus- 
sion resulted in bringing out some interesting information on the 
different methods in use. In one school, the pupils go for a part 
of each day and take up a trade in modern workshops under 
expert instructors, who have the latest and best equipments for 
their special industry, advantages that no school or institution 
can give in all trades. In another school, the pupils are not 
supposed to take up vocational work until they are sixteen years 
of age, when after completing their elementary education they 
are supposed to be able to compete in industrial work with the 
average hearing child of that age. In our school some of the 
older pupils have the opportunity of attending the city technical 
schools for one-half day and are receiving instructions in me- 
chanical drawing, cabinet-making, domestic art, millinery, repre- 
sentation and design. There is one pupil making great progress 
in a first-class tailoring establishment; while another is learning 
the barber trade at a neighboring barber shop. 
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At the conference a committee was appointed to give special 
attention to the industrial work in all the schools for the deaf in 
the State, and to select at least six trades that may be taught in 
each school. As to the most advantageous trades for the deaf 
pupils there is a diversity of opinions. With a view to securing 
information that may lead to the improvenient and promotion of 
industrial activity in the schools for the deaf, it has been con- 
sidered advisable to look up the records of the former pupils and 
get facts concerning the trades that have been followed with the 
best results. We find that the greatest number of graduates are 
most successful at tailoring. Printing also has a number of suc- 
cessful followers, while the most lucrative trade for girls is dress- 
making. Several business establishments in and near Buffalo 
are being successfully conducted by former pupils. 

Industrial work cannot be introduced at too early an age in the 
child’s school life. In fact, the kindergarten is the hotbed for 
the sowing of the seeds of industry that can be made to germinate 
in the genial atmosphere of the child’s first days in school; then, 
after careful cultivation in the primary and intermediate grades, 
they will reach a maturity of established habit when the time 
comes for a selection of life’s work. We have found the Mon- 
tessori method most helpful in training the little ones in habits of 
usefulness and industry. It is essential, however, in order to 
obtain the desired results from this method, that the teachers and 
attendants be imbued with the spirit of the work; and that all the 
child’s associations outside of school, tend to promote the spirit 
of self-control and self-reliance implanted in the Montessori 
classes. Among useful occupations for the little ones of the be- 
ginning class are: cardboard construction, boxmaking, clay mod- 
eling, care of the classroom, care of plants and flowers, setting 
the table, serving a meal, and many other simple duties that train 
the little hands to habits of usefulness. Deaf children spend 
more than three-fourths of the year in an institution and they 
should be made to look upon it as their home, cheerfully assisting 
in the care of it and taking pleasure in performing the daily 
duties which not only create a sense of ownership, but develop a 
home-like love and interest, and awaken a consciousness of abil- 
ity to do something for others, 
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Drawing and form study are indispensable in the training of 
deaf children, as aids in the early stages of vocational training. 
By the presentation of type forms, associated with familiar ob- 
jects, an interest is awakened, the powers of observation are in- 
cited and the mind is stirred to action. Then the introduction of 
drawing, besides training the hand and eye, serves as a means of 
thought-expression. The next step is the making of the models 
and objects in which the child is encouraged and trained to use 
his hands. Here the creative faculties are developed and manual 
training with all its healthful influence is begun. Only those 
who have watched the successive stages of these earliest efforts 
of little deaf children in the construction of some simple object, 
can realize the joy and consciousness of power with which a child 
exhibits his first box or basket or nest of clay, that is really the 
work of his own hands. 


There is a phase of vocational training that must be of especial 
interest to every school for the deaf; and that is its relations to 
the mentally defective child. If it is compulsory, as it is in New 
York State, that the teachers for backward children in schools 
for the hearing receive special training in college or university to 
qualify as teachers for special classes, how much more necessary 
that the defective child be given a course of systematic instruc- 
tion in special manual classes, wherein there will surely be an 
awakening of the mental powers as the result of the training of 
the eye and hand. Industries such as weaving, basketry, clay 
modeling and the elementary woodwork, are beneficial for the 
backward deaf children. A visit to these special classes gives 
one an opportunity of seeing the great value of industrial work 
reflected in the happy and contented expression on the faces of 
the children. A child, who owing to his lack of power to con- 
centrate, and who would be a drawback to a whole class in the 
regular grade work, may be seen contentedly making table mats 
on a handloom; another so rapt in his occupation of basket- 
making that he is entirely unconscious of your presence; and still 
another engaged in the sewing of vari-colored carpet-rags, happy 
in the thought that they are soon to be woven into a rug for 
mother. Thus the most ordinary occupation, under the direction 
of a well-trained, sympathetic teacher, serves to develop the intel- 
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lect. It brings health and liappiness into the lives of the chil- 
dren; and infuses hope into the hearts of parents, to whom as a 
rule, the afflicted child is doubly dear. , 

Let us keep before our deaf children the highest ideals. Point 
out to them those who have left school and who are among the 
most capable and respectable citizens of the community. By 
reading they can familiarize themselves with the history of men 
who have been most prominent in the realms of labor. Hold up 
for their emulation the lives of some of our greatest statesmen, 
who like Abraham Lincoln reached the summit of fame by the 
hardest kind of toil. But what nobler or more suggestive ex- 
ample can be placed before our Catholic children, than the home- 
life of the Holy Family of Nazareth? For the girls there is the 
most striking picture of virtue and industry in the home-life of 
our Blessed Lady; for the boys, the lesson to be learned from 
the lowly Carpenter, who in the little workshop stands out as the 
greatest advocate of manual labor the world bas ever known; for 
all, there is inspiration in the picture of the Divine Child, to do 
even the most ordinary duties well and cheerfully, feeling as- 
sured that they will merit the approval and reward of the Master. 
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PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, I915 

The first meeting of the delegates to the Seminary Depart- 
ment was opened by prayer, the Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson 
presiding. The following institutions were represented: St 
John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass.; St. Charles’ Seminary, Over- 
Brook, Pa.; the St. Paul Seminary; Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Marist College, Washington, D. C.; St. John’s 
Seminary, Collegeville, Minn.; Niagara University, N. Y.; St. 
Bonaventure Seminary, Allegany, N. Y.; Pontifical College 
Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio; Holy Cross College, Washington, 
D. C.; St. Vincent’s Seminary, Beatty, Penn.; St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, Md.; Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

In his introductory address, the Rt. Rev. President welcomed 
the assembled delegates and commented upon the program ar- 
ranged for this year’s Convention. The question to be dis- 
cussed at all the meetings, it was stated, was the advisability 
of insisting upon all aspirants to holy orders making not only 
their theological, but their philosophical course as well, in 
ecclesiastical seminaries. The Seminary Department was called 
upon to take a definite attitude on the question at issue, and to 
decide whether the seminaries could receive graduates from the 
philosophy course of our colleges on the same footing with those 
whose philosophic studies had been made in the seminary. All 
were urgently invited to join in the discussion, and the titles of 
the three papers to be read at the sessions were announced and 
explained. 

The first paper was to be read at the joint meeting of the 
(518) 
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College and Seminary Departments, and hence the present session 
was devoted exclusively to business matters. 

It was moved and voted that the minutes of the preceding 
meeting should be adopted as printed in the annual Report of 
the Atlantic City Convention. 

By unanimous agreement it was voted that the Chairman be 
authorized to appoint the customary Committees, one on Nomina- 
tions and the other on Resolutions. The following were named: 

On Nominations; Very Rev. Fidelis J. Reynolds, O. F. M., 
Rev, J. J. O’Byrne, C. M., and Rev. F. J. Walsh. 

On Resolutions: Rev. F. P. Siegfried, Very Rev. F. J. 
Schaefer, D. D., and Rev. John F. Fenlon, D. D. 

The meeting was closed with prayer and the delegates ad- 
journed to the joint meeting to be held under the auspices of 
the College Department. 


JOINT SESSION OF SEMINARY AND COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENTS 
TUESDAY, JUNE 29, IQ15 

The Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C., of the University 
of Notre Dame, Ind., President of the College Department, oc- 
cupied the chair during the joint meeting. Before entering 
upon the formal proceedings, the delegates were honored by a 
brief address from the Rt. Rev. John P. Carroll, D. D., Bishop 
of Helena, Montana. His Lordship began by expressing his 
deep interest in the work of the Association, and his pleasure 
at being present at this Convention. He referred to the first 
meeting, and spoke glowingly of the early organizers, paying a 
special tribute to the labors of the late Bishop Conaty. Due 
credit was given to the colleges for the success and establishment 
of the work of the Association, and to them was its inspiration 
due. Stress was placed upon the intimate relations that 
should exist between the colleges and the seminaries, and the 
speaker congratulated the delegates on their resolution to come 
together to discuss matters of mutual interest. High praise 
was given for the very noticeable improvement effected since 
the Catholic Educational Association had begun its work. Both 
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spiritual and intellectual training, it was-said, are now on a 
higher plane than ever before. The Rt. Rev. Bishop concluded 
his remarks by expressing the firm hope that much more good 
would be accomplished, if the present spirit continued to ani- 
mate those who took part in the proceedings. 

The Rev. Chairman thanked the Bishop for -his encouraging 
words, and then outlined the program and purpose of the joint 
session. Contrary views, he remarked, were held concerning 
the proper place in which candidates for the priesthood should 
make their philosophic studies. The colleges felt that they 
were entitled to hold all their students, ecclesiastical or not, until 
the completion of the collegiate course, which ordinarily in- 
cluded at least two years of philosophic study. Their contention 
was that such graduates of theirs who wished to enter the 
seminary, should be admitted at once into the department of 
theology with full credit for their collegiate study of philosophy. 
The seminaries seemed unwilling to view the matter in the same 
light, and either insisted upon all aspirants for sacred orders 
making their philosophy in the seminary, or at least refused full 
credit to college graduates for the time spent in the pursuit of 
this study. A lamentable lack of uniformity made some discus- 
sion necessary, so that, if possible, an understanding and agree- 
ment might be reached. Two papers were to be read at this 
meeting, one by the Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., of 
St. Viator’s College, Bourbonnais, IIl., and the other by the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Peterson, Ph. D., of St. John’s Seminary, Boston. 
The writers were to present the case from the college and semi-_ 
nary viewpoints respectively. 

The two papers were then read, Msgr. Peterson prefacing his 
by a remark that he held a more limited conception of the ques- 
tion at issue than that outlined in the paper of Father O’Ma- 
honey. An expression of thanks to the writers of the papers 
preceded the Rev. Chairman’s invitation to begin the general 
discussion, which was to be confined to the one point at issue. 

As the college representatives greatly outnumbered those from 
the seminaries, the former were heard at greater length than the 
latter. In the defense of the college point of view, and its 
presentation in Father O’Mahoney’s paper, the following took 
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an active part: Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Conception, 
Mo.; Rev. Jas. B. Craney, Dubuque College; Rev. B. P. 
O’Reilly, S. M., Dayton, Ohio; Rev. S. E. McMahon, Chicago, 
and the writer of the paper, Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V. 

The contention of the seminaries was upheld by the Rev. J. F. 
Fenlon, S. S., Baltimore.; Rev. Jos. H. O’Connor, New York; 
Rev. Dr. Jos. V. Nevins, S. S.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peterson and 
others. 

Among the points emphasized in the discussion were the fol- 
lowing: Recognition of the college course in philosophy by the 
seminaries was demanded as a matter of justice because of the 
intrinsic value of the course itself. Articulation was established 
among all other departments of our educational work and was 
no less necessary here. Provision was made for discrimination, 
and the seminaries were urged to make such discrimination fear- 
lessly whenever it was evident that any college or colleges did 
not meet their requirements. Lack of recognition in the case 
of standard colleges tended to jeopardize the integrity of their 
course, and to lessen their standing in the community. The un- 
willingness of the seminaries to accept college graduates seemed 
an attempt to establish themselves as a higher tribunal, a position 
which college men generally would resent, especially as it had to 
be taken for granted that the professors of philosophy in the 
colleges were no less competent than those in the seminaries. 
Much insistence was also placed upon the work of the colleges 
in character-building, and on their efforts to secure the’ spiritual 
welfare and progress of their students. It was also contended 
that the religious perfection demanded of the priest differed not 
so much in kind as in degree from that necessary for all Chris- 
tians ; that all were striving for heaven and must be grounded in 
the same principles; and that, in consequence, if the seminaries 
found four years insufficient for the proper formation of priestly 
candidates, they should add to their course as much time as 
might be found necessary. 

In support of the college view it was likewise claimed, as a 
practical test, that priests who had made their philosophy course 
in a college, labored as effectively and as zealously in the min- 
istry as did those whose studies had been made in the seminary. 
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On the other hand, it was maintained that the college atmos- 
phere was not and could not be that of the seminary, that there 
was no ground for likening the priesthood to a profession. The 
training of priests is something specific, demanding its own con- 
ditions and spirit; the priest is in the world, but not of the 
world, and the seminary is the one place suitable for safeguard- 
ing vocations. That, as a matter of fact, the college graduates 
of philosophy were ordinarily as well prepared for theology as 
were seminarians, was denied on the ground of general ex- 
perience. Particularly in day colleges, conditions for satisfac- 
tory study are less favorable than in the seminary, by reason of 
distractions both within and without the institution. Due initia- 
tion into the spiritual life and churchmanship cannot be ac- 
complished in the space of. four years, and must be begun as 
soon as possible. The present issue, it was claimed, involved 
comparison not of men, but of conditions, and this conviction 
underlies and inspires all the legislation of the Church dealing 
with clerical education. 


There was manifested among the seminary representatives a 
complete willingness to admit college graduates into the second 
year of the seminary philosophy course, and general regret was 
expressed at the present lack of uniformity in dealing with such 
candidates. The matter of certificates, examinations and affilia- 
tion, was touched upon, without, however, resulting in any formal 
resolution. It was also suggested that the colleges send to the 
seminary¢ at the beginning of the philosophy course, such stu- 
dents as manifest signs of a sacerdotal calling, and at its com- 
pletion b&tow upon them their certificate or diploma. 

Msgr. Peterson was asked by Father Craney whether students 
who had made two years of philosophy in a college and one year 
in a seminary, were as well equipped for theology as those who 
had made the ordinary philosophy course of two years in the 
seminary. The Rt. Rev. Monsignor answered that it was almost 
impossible to decide, as no sufficient comparison had ever been 
made, but that he was of the opinion that the difference was not 
very great. 

Towards the end of the discussion the writers of both papers 
again took the floor. Msgr. Peterson saw little hope for a satis- 
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factory agreement. There seemed to be a clash of ideals, he 
remarked, and at the same time he sanctioned the suggestion in 
the latter part of Father O’Mahoney’s paper, that a committee 
of two be appointed, one from each Department, to take up the 
question and to submit their conclusions to the next convention. 

Father O’Mahoney felt convinced that the discussion had been 
profitable, and that all could now see that it was a two-sided 
question. A good start had been made, he declared, and much 
more will be done in time. A meeting such as this helps to bring 
the seminaries and colleges closer together, and all antagonism 
will soon be brought to an end. 

The chair then proposed that a motion be made with reference 
to the appointing of a committee of two for the purpose of 
formulating a definite basis of agreement. Objections against 
such a motion were made especially by Dr. Fenlon and 
Father Heid, O. S. B., on the ground that such a committee 
would be able to accomplish nothing of real value. However, 
the motion was made and seconded, and carried by a majority 
of votes. ' 

The Rev. Chairman then closed the session with prayer and 
the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, I9I5 


After the opening prayer, the minutes of the first sesfion were 
adopted as read. The Rt. Rev. President announced. the titles 
of the two papers to be read at this and the following meeting. 
All delegates were urged to be present at the Thursday meeting 
so as to take part in the election of Departmental officers. 

The members of the two Committees were asked to hold such 
meetings as would enable them to submit their report at the 
session on Thursday. 

A high tribute was paid by the chair to the writer of to-day’s 
paper, the Rev. Bernard Feeney of the St. Paul seminary, and 
the delegates were congratulated on their good fortune in being 
able to listen to one so distinguished for his work among the 


clergy. 
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Father Feeney then read his paper, which formulated and de- 
veloped the thesis, that from the standpoint of spiritual training, 
the four years of the theology course in the seminary were not 
sufficient. 

During the reading of the paper the meeting was honored by 
a visit from members of the hierarchy, His Grace, Archbishop 
Ireland of St. Paul, Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan of the Catholic 
University, Rt. Rev. Bishop McGolrick of Duluth and Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Lawler, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul. The distinguished 
guests listened attentively to Father Feeney’s words, and at the 
conclusion of his paper, they were greeted and welcomed by the 
Rt. Rev. Chairman. 

Msgr. Peterson referred to the satisfaction always experienced 
by the members of the Association when the ordinary of the 
diocese in which a Convention was held took an active interest 
in the work of the assemblage. Archbishop Ireland was assured 
of the special pleasure the members of the Seminary Department 
felt in greeting him, not only because of his renown and his 
striking personality, but also because he was the founder and 
the patron of St. Paul’s model seminary. A few words ex- 
planatory of this year’s subject of discussion were followed by 
an invitation to address the seminary delegates, an invitation to 
which His Grace readily responded. 

After thanking the Chairman for his introductory remarks, 
the Archbishop begun by denying that his was a model seminary, 
saying that he was only aiming to make it a model, and striving 
for the best. Referring to the organization of the Catholic 
Educational Association, he affirmed that the Seminary Depart- 
ment held the first place in importance. As the seminary is, so 
will the priests be, and as the priests, so the people and the en- 
tire Church of God. The whole future of the Church in Amer- 
ica depends upon the seminaries, for while the Bishops give 
directions, and the priests exert their influence, the heaviest 
responsibility rests upon the directors and professors of our 
seminaries. He appealed to the delegates to strive for an un- 
derstanding of the great importance of their work, for they, as 
all men, are creatures of their ideals. Good for nothing is he 
who daily trudges along without an ideal. The ideal inspires, 
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encourages, sustains. If the seminary professors know the im- 
portance of their work, if they are men of energy and character, 
all will go well. The seminaries of America are anxious to go 
ahead, the days of quick passage are forever past, and now it 
is requisite that the priest be not only a saint, but a scholar. 
This meeting indicates that the seminaries are asking themselves 
if they are doing all that is expected of them to form priests 
worthy of God’s service and to promote His interest among the 
people of America. . 

His Grace then made an earnest appeal for the continued use 


of the Latin language in seminary instruction, particularly in 


the classes of theology. To a great extent, he stated, we are 
without the sapor latinus, and both the colleges and the semi- 
naries should strive to provide a remedy. Referring to the 
special topic of this year’s discussion, the Archbishop said he 
feared to say anything, that a Bishop must be prudent where 
there is a diversity of views. ‘‘However,” he declared, “I fully 
agree with Father Feeney, without intending any offense to 
those who think otherwise.” Some remarks about the Petit 
Seminaire and its relation to the upper seminary were spoken, 
and then a forcible statement was given on the relation between 
habit and character. A persevering clergy needs well-rooted 
habits, and the basis of habits is time; hence there can never be 
too much time spent in their acquisition. There should be no 
curtailment, especially for those preparing to enter the ranks of 
the diocesan clergy. Their place in God’s battle-line expose 
them to every danger, — they must have the daring hand and be 
firmly and solidly grounded in sacerdotal virtue. Hence, he 
continued, lengthen out the time, stand for the six years’ course, 
admit of no reduction. 

After a reference to possible difficulties that might sometimes 
arise, His Grace concluded his interesting address by re-affirm- 
ing his interest in the work of the seminary, which, he stated, 
for him was ever primum in amore, primum in aestimatione. 

When Archbishop Ireland had concluded his address, the dis- 
tinguished visitors took their departure, and the program of the 
meeting was resumed. The Rt. Rev. Chairman expressed his 
appreciation of Father Feeney’s masterly paper, and a motion 
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for a vote of thanks to the writer was put and carried unani- 
mously. Msgr. Peterson remarked that the paper left little 
room for discussion, as it was evident that its contents ex- 
pressed the sentiments of all present. He suggested an ex- 
pression of opinion on what could be done spiritually for late- 
comers. If nothing is done, it was asked, are we not in danger 
of being burdened with weaklings and cripples? 

The -Rev. Dr. Siegfried of the Philadelphia Seminary, be- 
gan his remarks by stating that a lack of experience disqualified 
him from saying much about late-comers, as no such problem ex- 
isted in the institution which he represented. In the matter of 
studies, those few who came to the seminary after two years of 
philosophy in a college, were given credit for one year. He 
saw no means of making provision spiritually except by de- 
voting greater individual attention to those who came late. 
Spiritual directors might center their energy on such and en- 
deavor to supply what might be found lacking. He voiced his 
approval of Archbishop Ireland’s words on the use of Latin. 

Some remarks on the manner in which seminarians should 
spend their summer vacations, favoring the establishment of a 
suitable place where all might spend them together, served as a 
conclusion to his comment. 

The Rev. Peter Rice, pastor at Stanton, Wis., then addressed 
some words to the delegates. He dwelt chiefly on the relations 
that should exist between the parish priest and the seminarians 
during the summer holidays, showing defects to be avoided and 
the interest to be taken in their spiritual welfare. He referred 
particularly and at length to the danger of infecting clerical stu- 
dents with materialistic ideas and ambitions. 

The Rev. Dr. Nevins of the Baltimore Seminary, voiced his 
satisfaction that the problem of short-termed men was brought 
up for discussion, and declared that a distressing situation was 
often causéd, not only by the late entrance of some candidates, 
but also by the fact that some students were called to orders 
before the completion of their full term, sometimes even at the 
end of their third year in theology. Can anything be done, he 
asked, to remedy so unfortunate a condition? The speaker also 
approved the plan of having the seminarians spend the vacation 
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period in a specially provided place, and spoke of its successful 
realization in several instances. Until such a plan could be made 
uniform, he believed that each pastor should be made to feel 
that it was on his conscience personally to see that ample pro- 
vision was made to safeguard and promote the spiritual welfare 
of seminarians spending their vacation in his parish, Dr. Nevins 
also dwelt upon the importance of teaching the seminarians the 
principles of ascetic theology. This science is not for members 
of religious orders only, but for the diocesan clergy as well. In 
Europe, he stated, there seemed to be a clearer recognition of 
its necessity than there is here. The need of inculcating a sin- 
cere love and profound respect for the priesthoood, served to 
introduce some sound and inspiring remarks on the ideal of the 
priest engaged in parochial work. From a practical standpoint, 
it was declared, the young priest going out from a diocesan 
seminary, is called to a closer imitation of the suffering, the pov- 
erty and the obedience of our Divine Lord than is the member 
of a religious community. He referred in conclusion to the 
recommendation made by Pope Pius X that priests should con- 
scientiously strive to live by rule, and that it was the duty of 
seminary directors to see that such a conviction was held by 
those whom they recommended for orders. 

Complete agreement with the views stated in Father Feeney’s 
paper was expressed by the Very Rev. Fidelis Reynolds, O. F. 
M., of Allegany, N. Y. The decision of the Councils of Trent 
and of Baltimore, were given as an all-sufficient basis for a 
decisive stand by the seminaries on the question of the time to 
be spent in an ecclesiastical institution by clerical students. Cor- 
roborative reasons deduced from personal experience were also 
alleged by the speaker. The greater dangers, the more frequent 
battles, the more numerous pitfalls, the manifold temptations 
of the diocesan priest, made it imperative that he be provided 
with the best possible spiritual formation; for he, as other men. 
felt the influence of “another law” than that of grace. He must 
be prepared to face the world alone, often on a distant mission, 
and there live the life of an apostle of Jesus Christ and maintain 
the dignity of His priesthood.” For all this, time is necessary, 
and to secure it we ought not fear going on record as upholding 
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the principles of the Church, notwithstanding every onslaught. 

The Rt. Rev. Chairman brought the discussion to a close by 
remarking that all should go away from the meeting with a 
more emphatic conviction on the question at issue. Though a 
period of need or rare exceptional cases might merit considera- 
tion, yet our ideal is the correct one, and we must insist on a 
long term and not yield an inch. We are one in our views, and 
our determination is an expression of a vital necessity. Hence 
we should employ every available means, and use every effort, 
to compel an acceptance of our views, which are the views of 
the Fathers of Baltimore and of Trent. With a strengthening 
of this conviction, our meeting will not have been in vain, he 
stated, and added that, in consequence of listening to Father 
Feeney’s paper, his own personal views had been made stronger 
and taken deeper root. 

A motion to adjourn was then entertained and passed, and 
the session was concluded with prayer. 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY I, I915 


According to established custom this meeting was opened with 
prayer and the reading of the minutes of the previous session. 
The minutes were adopted as read. The Chair then announced 
the title of the paper to be read and added some remarks about 
the writer. The subject was the same as that of the other papers 
read at this convention, but it was viewed from the intellectual 
standpoint. The paper was written by the Rev. Dr. Corcoran, 
C. M., of Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, and its conclusions were 
in perfect accord with those read in the other sessions. At its 
conclusion, the Rt. Rev. Chairman offered words of congratula- 
tion on its thoroughness and earnestness. A vote of thanks 
was in order and was carried with no dissenting voice. 

The entire unanimity of opinion prevailing among the sem- 
inary representatives precluded any lengthy discussion, and only 
a few of the members arose to speak. The Very Rev. Dr. Burns, 
C. S. C., commented favorably on the general tenor of the paper 
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and suggested that the colleges be made aware of what the semi- 
naries required as concomitant studies during the course of 
philosophy. A statement contained in Dr. Corcoran’s paper to 
the effect that the majority of seminarians were recruited from 
the colleges, led to an inquiry on statistics. As they were not 
complete, the presiding officer suggested an immediate means 
of arriving at a satisfactory answer by interrogating the delegates 
present at the Convention, This interrogation was made, and 
resulted in a confirmation of the original statement. 

Dr. Burns then remarked that the situation presented a serious 
problem, and as a temporary solution, deemed it advisable for 
colleges to make special provision for those who manifested a 
desire to enter the clerical state. Our colleges generally, he 
stated, are adopting a policy of expansion, and there seems no 
good reason why they should not take the measures necessary 
to furnish aspirants to the priesthood with suitable intellectual 
equipment. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Schaefer, of the St. Paul Seminary, de- 
clared that such provision had been made in the preparatory 
school in St. Paul. He also declared himself in harmony with 
the conclusions of the paper read, and summarized its arguments. 
The extrinsic arguments, based on the legislation of Councils 
and pontiffs, could not be gainsaid; and the extrinsic arguments, 
based on the ecclesiastical branches pursued in the seminary 
course of philosophy, were generally acceptable. A possible ex- 
ception was noted in the failure of some institutions to provide 
a special class in Sacred Scripture for students in philosophy. 
The speaker also urged instruction in some one or other of the 
modern languages for all seminarians, the matter to be arranged 
according to local conditions. 

Dr. Siegfried stated that students from outside colleges were 
never admitted into the theology course at Overbrook without 
previously submitting to an examination to determine their fit- 
ness, 

A question was put by Dr. Lamott, of Cincinnati, about the 
measures taken at the different seminaries to make up for what- 
ever deficiencies were noted in those who had made their philo- 
sophic studies elsewhere and applied for admission into the class 
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of theology in the seminary. The reply, by Msgr. Peterson, 
was that such a condition was ignored and no special provision 
was made for such cases. 

The Rev. Dr. Fenlon, S. S., declared that at Baltimore, where 
there were students from many dioceses, it was the invariable 
rule for those who had made a two years’ philosophy course in 
a college, to enter the second year philosophy class in the semi- 
nary. At times the Bishops wanted such students admitted to 
theology, and their requests had to be complied with. He like- 
wise spoke of the Scriptural topics to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the philosophy students, and dwelt upon the differences 
between the study of philosophy in the seminary and in the 
college. The more profound investigation of metaphysics and 
the relation between philosophy and theology, were mentioned 
as characteristic features of the seminary program. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the Rt. Rev. President 
again urged the need of a united sentiment among the seminary 
representatives on the matter considered at this Convention. 
Strong feeling on this point exists among college professors, who 
are numerically in the majority. They feel that the success and 
prestige of the colleges are at stake, and that because of the 
competition in their field, every recognition should be given them. 
We therefore, must go forth ready to face the situation, de- 
termined to stand for our convictions in this matter. The dele- 
gates were urged to talk and write about the subject and make 
themselves heard, so that there would be no room for misunder- 
standing. 

Rev. Dr. Siegfried at this juncture assured the members that 
the pages of the Ecclesiastical Review were at their disposal 
whenever they felt inclined to give expression to their ideas on 
the present question. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, Rev. 
Dr. Siegfried, submitted the following resolutions which were 
adopted unanimously and without comment: 


RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS, since it is the mind of the Church voiced by the 
Council of Trent and by the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, and reiterated by the instructions of the Sovereign Pon- 
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tiffs, Leo XIII and Pius X, that a “sufficiently long” preparation 
for the priesthood in a distinctively ecclesiastical seminary be 
provided : 

WHEREAS, moreover, in some of these documents twelve 
years of such preparation are recommended, including herein 
that given in the lower and the higher seminary; while in all 
of these pronouncements at least six years are pre-supposed, 
comprising a course in scholastic philosophy of at least two 
years and a course of theology of four years: 

Wuereas, further, the spiritual training for the priest- 
hood essentially includes the exercise of the sacerdotal virtues 
and mode of life—habits which demand long discipline such as 
is obtainable only in an ecclesiastical seminary; Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Seminary Department at this Con- 
vention record as the result of its deliberations that a training 
begun only with the commencement of the theological course is 
both too late and too short; and that therefore in as far as pos- 
sible the curriculum of the seminary, which is the proper school 
for the priesthood, should comprise at least six years, including 
therein philosophy as well as theology. 


After the reading of a report by Very Rev. Fidelis Rey- 
nolds, O. F. M., Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President — Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Vice President — Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D.., 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary — Rev. F. J. Walsh, Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring Secretary, Rev. Dr. Corcoran, 
C. M., was proposed by the Very Rev. Fidelis Reynolds, O. F. 
M., and was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

F. V. Corcoran, C. M., 
Secretary. 
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The discussion of “The Relations between Catholic Semina- 
ries and Catholic Colleges” postulates both the possibility and the 
desirability of the articulation of college and seminary. It goes 
further: it seems to imply the actual existence of real relations 
between these two schools. To do away with all misconception 
in this matter, we may as well begin by admitting frankly that 
no such relations exist. True, college men and seminary men 
are very neighborly, very friendly. Their attitude towards each 
other, however, may be summed up in the words, “civil, but 
strange.” They have never gone beyond the confines of neigh- 
borliness into the region of cooperation. Each has been so 
taken up with his own work that no time has been given to 
develop acquaintanceship with the other. Our discussion, then, 
deals not with relations actually existing, but with relations 
which are demanded by the very nature of the college and the 
seminary. 

This discussion is not for the exclusive benefit of the college. 
College men do not want seminary recognition as an alms. We 
come to the seminary, feeling confident that we can repay her 
for what she gives us, that we can supply her with good mate- 
(532) 
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rial for the sanctuary — material which can be moulded and 
fashioned into Leaders in Israel. 

The first step towards friendly relations, it seems to me, is 
recognition. If this cannot be granted, there certainly can be 
no room for cooperation and consequently all discussion on this 
subject would be futile. Recognition should be regulated by a 
well-defined plan of affiliation. This plan demands that the semi- 
nary set a just value upon the content of the college course, and 
that the college be given a clear idea of seminary entrance re- 
quirements. The valuation of the college course and the estab- 
lishment of the seminary entrance requirements should not be 
arbitrary, but should be determined by recognized educational 
standards. The fact that the standard college demands four 
years of college work based upon an entrance requirement of 
four years of high school work, warrants us in the contention 
that we can give the seminary what it demands and entitles us to 
a definite statement of standard seminary entrance requirements. 

Until a definite system of admission, based upon the principles 
of a liberal education, is adopted by the seminaries of the coun- 
try, we cannot expect cooperation between our colleges and our 
seminaries. At present no such system exists. Adoption into a 
diocese seems to carry with it classification. This method is apt 
to make classification a mere nominal affair. To insure the best 
results, the previous attainments of every student, adopted or 
otherwise, should be ascertained by the seminary authorities di- 
rectly from the institutions previously attended. On the result 
of this investigation should depend the classification of the stu- 
dent. A careless method of admission very often brings on 
results which make the seminary look down upon this or that 
college as inefficient, when, in reality, the inferior grade of 
scholarship, which gives rise to this opinion, is due to the over- 
rating of students, for which the seminary itself is to blame. I 
know of many students, whom the seminary admitted either into 
philosophy or into theology, who would have been refused ad- 
mission altogether, or delayed before being classified as theolo- 
gians had an investigation been made. These students were for- 
tunate or unfortunate enough to have a friend sufficiently in- 
fluential to have them adopted and transferred to another insti- 
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tution, and in the transit they gained a year or two. Occasion- 
ally we hear of a student who barely staggered through logic, 
being adopted and sent up to some seminary to delve into the 
profundities of theology. He is received on the strength of his 
letter of adoption, and, because of our careless system of ad- 
mission, he finds it possible, after deceiving his Bishop, to con- 
tinue the deception on the seminary authorities. With the 
proper system of entrance requirements administered by the 
seminary itself, such abuses and others of a similar nature, 
would be obviated. Once we have established such a system, we 
shall have advanced far towards those intimate and mutually 
beneficial relations which should exist between our colleges and 
our seminaries. 

With regard to these entrance requirements, a peculiar diffi- 
culty presents itself. The fact that the course which crowns 
college education is the foundation of seminary training, sends 
two distinct classes to the door of the seminary —the one 
having finished philosophy, and the other prepared to begin it. 
To meet this difficulty, the seminary must present to the latter 
its entrance requirements and offer to the former, advanced 
standing. To the one class the seminary should say: I demand 
of you two years of college work, in addition to four years of 
high school work; to the other: I accept your college diploma, 
and I will give you equivalent credit for every hour of phi- 
losophy you have made. All applicants should be required to 
present a fixed number of credits. The value of these should be 
determined by the rating of the college subscribing to them. 


It is time for the seminary to place itself on record in main- 
taining, in no unmistakable terms, that the high school course, 
whether public or private, is not sufficient for entrance, and that 
a five-year classical course with a little philosophy thrown in, 
does not entitle one to the senior year. Unless this be done, a 
bonus of two years is offered to those who go to the seminary 
before completing the college course. Another year is added to 
this bonus, making in all three years, if you consider the fact 
that in some seminaries, college graduates who have completed 
a two years’ and in some cases, even a three years’ course in 
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philosophy, are not admitted into theology, but are forced to 
study philosophy for another year. 


Instead of thus discouraging the college graduate from aspir- 
ing to the priesthood, the seminary should realize that the inter- 
ests of religion are best consulted by holding out every induce- 
ment to him, not by discounting his previous studies and thus 
placing him merely on a footing of equality with his intellectual 
inferiors. For it is evident that a student who has spent two 
years longer at study, all other things being equal, is better 
equipped for the priesthood; hence the seminary instead of dis- 
couraging college graduates should strive to attract them to the 
sanctuary. The seminary should honor the college diploma in 
the Bachelor of Arts course. If that course includes as much 
philosophy as is given in the seminary course, the applicant 
should be admitted unconditionally into theology. Not to give 
full recognition to such students would be to place a premium 
on the interruption of the college course. The harm which 
this would inflict upon the college is obvious. All colleges desire 
to keep their students until they are graduated. If the seminary 
unites with the professional schools in attracting students away 
from the college at the end of the sophomore or junior year, the 
college will be placed at much greater odds in the struggle for its 
very existence in which it is at present engaged. To force stu- 
dents who have made two years of philosophy to repeat the 
second year, looks like a policy of beating time. Besides, there 
are some Catholic colleges that give three years of philosophy. 

It may be objected here that four years are not sufficient for all 
the branches necessary to round out a thorough priestly educa- 
tion. In answer I would say that certain courses completed in 
the seminary could be begun in the college by those destined for 
an ecclesiastical career. Church history and Sacred Scripture 
may not at present be taught as seriously as they should in our 
Catholic colleges, but they certainly have a cultural value which 
entitles them to be a part of the liberal education of a Catholic 
graduate. Did the proper relations exist between our seminaries 
and our colleges, I am convinced that these and similar studies 
would he given due consideration in the curriculum of the col- 
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lege. The seminary and the college should cooperate in adjust- 
ing their courses in such a manner as to secure mutual benefit. 


The pretext which some would urge as a reason for making 
the college graduate repeat a part of his philosophy course is 
that he needs more than four years for the very special clerical 
training which the seminary implies. If this be a real need, it 
would be an argument, not for setting him back in his studies, 
but for detaining him after he finished his theology, so that he 
may complete his spiritual training. A seminary, which thinks 
that a thorough clerical training cannot be imparted in four 
years to a real graduate of a Catholic college, lacks in apprecia- 
tion of the work of our colleges. The Catholic college graduate 
is not raw material. The spiritual influences brought to bear 
upon him in his college life foster a vocation whenever present, 
and, at the same, cultivate those virtues which are indispensable 
to the priesthood. 

The most important function of the college is the formation 
of character. While it is not professedly employed in clerical 
training, yet, to be true to its purpose, it cannot ignore the as- 
pirations of the youths who are under its influence at that very 
period of life when they arrive at the parting of the ways. The 
moral training given in most of our Catholic colleges is assuredly 
a splendid preparation for the special training of the seminary. 
To say that because the college preparation is general, it cannot 
meet the special seminary requirements, is to repudiate the func- 
tion of the college, namely, to give men that general liberal edu- 
cation which constitutes the only solid foundation for specializa- 
tion. It may be that the atmosphere of the junior and senior 
year in some colleges is detrimental to priestly vocations. Where 
this is the case it must be attributed to particular institutions 
and not be considered a fault inherent in the college; otherwise 
if you push this contention to its logical conclusion, you would 
be forced to hold that the interests of the seminary are better 
conserved by securing young men before they are contaminated 
by the college, for the atmosphere of the junior and senior year 
is the atmosphere of the college. It is a well established fact 
that the upper class-men create the atmosphere of a school. 
The attitude toward the college manifested by some seminary 
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men, were it typical of the seminary, would preclude all mutual 
relations between both schools. Theirs is an attitude of distrust. 
Not even the best colleges can be trusted, because it so happened 
that in their experience they met a few graduates who were unfit. 
Despite the fact that they attest to the good work done by our 
colleges, yet their minds are permeated with suspicion of the 
college. I do not see how they can entertain any hope for re- 
lations with the college, other than those which should exist be- 
tween the seminary and a necessary evil. Their ideal is evi- 
dently the Petit Seminaire, and if this ideal be realized, there 
can be no other attitude between the seminary and the college 
but that of armed neutrality. The policy of putting a cassock 
on a boy almost as soon as he is weaned and bringing him up 
under hot-house influences, has defeated the purpose of clerical 
training. It has created a caste, and consequently alienated the 
people from the clergy in countries where it has been tried. The 
priest although set apart as a mediator, yet is chosen from his 
fellowmen. He is of the people and for the people. There is 
such a thing as overtraining. 

After coming to an understanding upon the nature of the 
seminary entrance requirements, another point of great impor- 
tance needs to be settled between the seminary and the college. 
Some claim that the seminary itself should be the judge as to 
whether or not the applicant has satisfactorily passed the col- 
lege preparatory period. Inasmuch as this may mean that the 
seminary should assure itself that the applicant is qualified, intel- 
lectually and otherwise, to enter into its course, I accept it; in- 
asmuch as it may be construed that the seminary should act as 
a higher tribunal to pass judgment upon the previous verdict of 
the college, I reject it for the following reasons: 

While the college should not presume to interfere with the 
seminary in the exercise of its proper function, the seminary, on 
the other hand, should leave intact the proper power of the col- 
lege. It remains with the college to pass upon the work of its 
students, It is its function to say what it will require for col- 
lege entrance, for promotion and for graduation. In these mat- 
ters, however, it should not be arbitrary, but should be guided 
by educational principles and conditions. As the college, in ar- 
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ticulating with the high school, must recognize its function, so 
should the seminary in articulation with the college. If the col- 
lege aims at preparing some of its students for the seminary, it 
is the duty of the seminary to define clearly its entrance re- 
quirements, while it devolves upon the college to fit those students 
to meet these requirements. By refusing to accept the judgment 
of the college as to the previous attainments of its students, the 
seminary closes the door to all friendly relations with the 
college, and makes interdependence impossible. The seminary 
cannot be absolutely independent of the college any more than 
the college can be independent of the secondary schools. Both 
are fed by lower institutions and consequently each, while main- 
taining its proper standards, must not disregard the interests and 
honor of its preparatory school. To refuse to accept the word 
of the college concerning the qualifications of its students is to 
accuse it, either of inefficiency or of a lack of truthfulness. 
Either alternative takes away fhat confidence upon which 
friendly relations are based. Admission by certification does 
not expose the seminary to receive incompetents, for in this dis- 
cussion it is presumed that the colleges in question would be 
affiliated with the seminary. It would certainly be within the 
province of the seminary to investigate colleges before affiliating 
them, and to drop from its list of accredited colleges any one 
that would fall below the recognized standards. 


Apart from the consideration of the amenities of the case, the 
relative merits of admission by examination and admission by 
certification open up a wide field for discussion. This question 
has been warmly debated in the educational world with the re- 
sult that only three or at most four of the universities demand 
examination, while all the others prefer admission by certifica- 
tion from affiliated schools. It stands to reason that the college, 
after an intimate association extending over four years with the 
young men whom it sends up to the seminary, is in a better 
position to judge their qualifications than the seminary which at 
best can get only a superficial knowledge of them during the few 
days of examination. It is to the interest of the college to 
recommend only worthy candidates and it must be presumed that 
the Catholic college has the welfare of religion sufficiently at 
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heart to be particular about the young men upon whom it places 
its approval for the priesthood. To intrench the seminary be- 
hind the Chinese wall of examinations, is not to establish rela- 
tions, but to maintain a condition of hostility. 

The position taken in this paper may be attacked as theoretical 
and impractical. Now, I contend that this question of the “Re- 
lation of Seminary and College” must first be solved theoreti- 
cally. The theory of the matter must be right before we can 
arrive at a correct practical solution. We are not to content 
ourselves with recognizing conditions as they are, but we must 
strive to make them what they should be. If there were no hope 
of colleges being anything else than custodial institutions, it 
would not be worth while wasting thought on the subject. Ex- 
cellent colleges graduating incompetents is a contradiction in 
terms. What we should labor for is a condition in which col- 
leges with excellent reputations cannot afford. to cheapen their 
power of granting degrees. This can be done by discrimination 
and by discrimination only. 

In this discussion I want it distinctly understood that I hold 
no brief for institutions sailing under false colors. If there be 
institutions but little above high school grade claiming to be col- 
leges and demanding the same recognition as institutions that 
give an honest college course, in such cases I am for discrimina- 
tion every time. We should be able to put down pretense with- 
out apologizing to it. 

“In the event of affiliation”, objects one of the leading ex- 
ponents of seminary education, “discrimination against certain 
colleges would be unavoidable. The amenities would suffer in- 
calculably more in such cases than by the rejection of occasional 
students from all colleges.” Discrimination would most as- 
suredly be unavoidable, but we should welcome the day when 
our Catholic schools will have the courage to discriminate. 
What we need is rational discrimination based upon efficiency, 
not indiscriminate recognition which brings the worthy down to 
the level of the unworthy without exalting the unworthy one jot 
or tittle, nor yet must we be satisfied with undisguised suspicion 
which leaves the stigma of inefficiency on all colleges. If I were 
to enter into a diagnosis of our educational condition, I would 
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be forced to say that the root of the evil which afflicts our system 
is lack of discrimination. Rather than discriminate against those 
schools which are below standard you would force the students 
from reputable institutions to undergo examinations, thereby in- 
flicting a hardship on the one for the accommodation of the 
other. This certainly is not a rational procedure. I think that 
we can come to an agreement on this point, for the day is not far 
off when Catholic seminaries can be assured that Catholic col- 
leges have a fixed high standard for degrees. You may despair 
of this consummation, but I feel confident, on further reflection, 
you will share with me in the conviction that the integrity and 
earnestness of our real colleges are sufficient to bring about 
this desideratum. The cause I plead is the cause of standard 
colleges, and from my knowledge of the trend of events in our 
Educational Association, I feel that the day is at hand when the 
Catholic college will stand for a definite standard. The seminary 
can do much to help the college realize this by presenting definite 
requirements for entrance. If these requirements are exclu- 
sively to the advantage of the seminary, if no recognition is 
given to the college, you cannot expect the cooperation of the 
latter. If relations are to exist between the two they must be 
mutually beneficial. 

As a practical result of this discussion I would respectfully 
suggest that a standing committee be appointed to labor for the 
realization of the relations which should exist between our 
seminaries and our colleges. This is a work worthy of the, 
most enlightened thought of our best educators. Its accomplish- 
ment would do much to unify our schools, and thereby turn the 
awful waste of our consecrated efforts, which is the inevitable 
result of our loose, overlapping, disjointed system, into a concen- 
trated force which would make Catholic education in America 
worthy of the zeal which created it and which conserves it in 
existence. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN CATHOLIC SEMINARIES 
AND CATHOLIC COLLEGES: FROM THE 
SEMINARY STANDPOINT 





RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR JOHN B. PETERSON, PH. D., RECTOR 
OF ST. JOHN’S ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARY, BOSTON. 





The question which we are to-day to discuss in this joint ses- 
sion of the Seminary and the College Departments, and, dur- 
ing the next two days to consider in the regular sessions of the 
Seminary Department, is fundamentally this: Shall Catholic 
college graduates who have studied scholastic philosophy during 
the junior and the senior years of their college course, be eligible 
for immediate admission into the classes of theology in our 
ecclesiastical seminaries? 

It will be the purpose of this paper to expose the negative 
answer to this question. The writer will endeavor to show that 
a four year course of special ecclesiastical training is not, as a 
rule, sufficient to develop a true priestly culture and character ; 
and is inadequate to give the seminarist that peculiar formation 
which is so conspicuously to distinguish him from the Catholic 
graduate of the legal and medical professional schools. 

In the development of this thesis the American Catholic col- 
lege will be considered at its best; and credit will be given for 
its highest achievements. There is question here neither of 
urging improvement in the standard of college efficiency, nor 
of testing that standard by seminary entrance examinations. 
Still less will there be place for the invidious comparison often 
made between what the seminary expects of its matriculates 
and what the college did for its graduates; or for the counter 
comparison of what the college confidently expected of its 
graduates and what the seminary failed to do in bringing alma 
mater’s cherished hopes to realization. The highest type of 
Catholic college alone will be considered. Indeed, it is the only 
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type with which the writer is familiar. For it is not the least 
of his blessings that he has to deal with seminarists who are 
graduates of colleges which may be justly proud of the virtue, 
intelligence and docility of those, whose priestly vocation they 
nurtured. 

Given the product of such colleges, the writer will endeavor 
to show, not by any means that no college graduate can become 
in four years a very good priest, but that all would be much 
better fitted for the priesthood were they to have a longer 
peculiarly ecclesiastical preparation for the ministry; for in our 
own times and environment more so than ever before, it is 
essential that the priest have the most thorough and appropriate 
training for his mission, 


II 


The priest is not merely a celibate Christian practicing one 
of the polite professions. Nor is he one in whom divine voca- 
tion alone implies all fitness for ordination any more than ordi- 
nation guarantees him wisdom as well as grace. He is indeed 
one set apart by divine selection. He is called by God to the 
highest dignity attainable by man. He is made partaker in the 
priesthood of God’s own Son. He becomes Christ’s ambassador. 
Even more, in language whose seeming audacity has been given 
consecration in traditional usage, he is an Alter Christus, another 
Christ. Yet' his position is not one of exalted dignity alone. 
Sharer in Christ’s office of priesthood, he shares alike in his 
High Priest’s self-immolation. Victim as well as priest, he is to 
give his life in a service far removed in sublimity from the most 
generous service given’ to humanity by other professional men. 

His preparation for this exalted office and sublime destiny, 
cannot be compared with the preparation given in professional 
schools for the making of the Catholic physician and lawyer. If 
I here challenge such comparison it is because I feel that, 
whether or not it would be speculatively conceded, it is sanc- 
tioned in the attitude of those who urge an affirmative answer 
to the question we are discussing. This sanction is evidenced 
in the college preparation given alike to the prospective pro- 
fessional or business man and to the prospective priest. Their 
college course is practically the same, 
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To the same freshman or first preparatory class in college, 
come two boys. One is marked with God’s seal of priestly call- 
ing. The other may sense a vague natural inclination to one 
of the professions; or he may be as entirely unconcerned about 
his future as his companion may be unconscious of his vocation. 
Both live identically the same college lives; save perhaps that 
a discerning priest within or without the confessional detects 
evidence of the divine vocation and urges the favored one to 
higher spiritual effort. Both are taught the same subjects; both 
are formed to the same habits of discipline; both are fed on 
the same spiritual pabulum. Each is trained to be a learned and 
virtuous Catholic gentleman; and the obligation to live up to 
that standard is as imperative and enduring in the case of one 
boy as of the other. Each then enters a graduate school, the 
one to become in four years a priest, the other to become in 
like time a physician or a lawyer. During that four years of 
technical training, each is busily engaged in amassing the specific 
knowledge peculiar to his profession, and fitting himself prac- 
tically to make best use of his knowledge. At the same time, 
each is undergoing a process of character-training. 

The physician or lawyer is formed to the ethics of his pro- 
fession and imbued with ideals which will make it second nature 
to live up, let us say, to the highest possible Christian ethical 
standard set before him. 

The priest, however, is formed not merely to a Christian 
standard of professional ethics but to a dignity and destiny 
which implies not so much formation as transformation. The 
Christian man and gentleman is to become another Christ. In- 
deed, this is more than transformation. It is transfiguration. 
So complete must be the change wrought in the candidate for 
the priesthood, that the world about him should see that change, 
and not, in charity or indulgence, have to take it for granted. 
The charge of Our Saviour, “So let your light shine before men 
that, seeing your good works, they may give glory to your 
Father,” must be realized in fact. 

I do not believe that, as a rule, this change can be wrought 
in the theological department of the seminary, even with the best 
that the best of Catholic colleges can give, and in the nature of 
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the case must indiscriminately give, alike to the prospective 
priest and professional or business man who sit side by side in 
college. To contend that it can be realized, seems to me to 
make either too much or too little of divine vocation: to sup- 
pose either that the call of God will mysteriously supply much 
that could be provided in the ordinary course of Providence; or 
that not as much is now needed as was once thought necessary 
for the nurturing and preservation of divine vocation and the 
realization of all that vocation implies. 


ITI 


But let us come to particulars. Let us ask specifically what 
is needed for the full realization of all that divine vocation to 
the priesthood implies; and let us see to what extent the mixed 
college can supply those needs. And in fairness to the mixed 
college, let us not lose sight of what may be reasonably hoped 
for in a college whose sole purpose is to prepare men for the 
theological seminaries: 

The priest of to-day, as of all times, must be a man; a learned 
man; a well-disciplined man; a man marked by those distin- 
guishing professional characteristics which are summed up in 
the word “churchman”; a saintly man, not merely of the sanc- 
tity of the Christian man of the world, but of a superior type 
of spirituality by virtue of which he is worthy of being called 
a Christ-like man, another Christ. In the making of this many- 
sided man the college wields an influence deep and lasting; it 
lays the foundation of manhood, inures the boy to discipline, 
opens his mind to the knowledge that befits his years, and sows 
in his heart the seeds of a sturdy spirituality. 

But though its graduate be a learned man and gifted with fast 
maturing intellectual power, his knowledge is that of general 
culture. The specific field of the professional school naturally 
cannot be encroached upon. The candidate for the seminary 
cannot be differentiated from the others. His need of most 
thorough Latin training, in view of his future use of that lan- 
guage as classroom vernacular, is subordinated to the supposed 
uselessness of such preparation for the majority of his class- 
mates. His need of a wider acquaintance with the facts and 
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principles of the sciences of sacred and ecclesiastical history and 
ancillary geography, is all but ignored. Time that might be de- 
voted to these is for him virtually wasted in being given, for 
example, to a course in ethics which, though it be all important 
to the future professional man who may never have further op- 
portunity for guidance in the principles of Christian morality, 
is to be treated exhaustively in the seminary course of moral 
theology. The same may be said of advanced religious teaching 
and the course of dogmatic theology. I merely mention these 
in passing, as this most fruitful topic will be treated in another 
paper to be read before the Seminary Department. 

Moreover, as still another paper is to be read on spiritual 
preparation, I shall only refer in passing to the undeniable need 
of a long peculiar spiritual preparation for the priesthood; and 
to the futility of giving that same preparation to future priests 
and future merchants. One cannot escape the practical con- 
clusion that it will be either too little for the one or too much 
for the other. 

But there is another point that demands consideration here. 
It is education in what I may call “churchmanship.” It is the 
preparation that is to make the distinctive personality called the 
churchman. By churchman I do not mean the hierarchical 
leader, the distinguished representative, or the diplomat. I mean 
the priest who realizes in his heart and mind and soul that he 
is, above all else, a priest of Christ’s world-wide Church; that 
his own personality is merged into that of the representative 
priest ; that the Church’s thoughts are his thoughts, the Church’s 
will his will; that his power for good will come only from closest 
sympathy of thought and action with that Church. This reali- 
zation must be the fruit of most intimate knowledge of what the 
Church is, was, and ever is to be. One must grow up in an 
ecclesiastical environment and atmosphere. One must have the 
ideals of churchmanship set constantly before him during the 
formative period of youth. One who is to be a churchman for 
his time must be, if not to the manner born, at least to, the man- 
ner bred. And the breeding must not be deferred until the 
formative period is wanihg. 

All this points to the need of an early beginning of clerical 
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education. Ideally, the earlier it is begun the better. But the 
writer's present thesis is not in behalf of the earliest possible be- 
ginning. It is simply to maintain that to begin seminary train- 
ing only with the course of theology is to provide an insuffi- 
ciently trained priest, a priest without the knowledge that is 
necessary for every priest to-day, without sufficient disciplinary 
and spiritual formation, and, above all, without that indescrib- 
able second nature, the fruit of long. special training, which 
alone gives one the priestly character, which alone leaves the 
priestly impress, and which alone gives its possessor to think 
and to act as the churchman. 
IV 

I feel that | am voicing the almost unanimous opinion of 
seminary directors in saying what I have said. I feel, at least, 
no doubt as to its being the Church’s traditional view, as re- 
flected in the provision long made for a five or six year course 
in purely sacerdotal training in the seminary. I think, too, 
that this seminary standard is in possession; and that the col- 
lege is an intruder in endeavoring to dispossess the seminary 
of its influence over the future priests, if not for the entire 
period of college training, at least for those two years, tradition- 
ally given to the course of philosophy in the seminary. 

In terming the college an intruder I do so with all respect, 
and with full recognition of the invaluable service it renders the 
cause of Catholic education. I yield to none in the admiration 
of the good work it is doing. I sympathize with its desire to 
augment the number of its students and to keep class ranks un- 
broken until the time of graduation. I recognize the prestige 
that comes with large graduation classes, and particularly with 
‘the large number of graduates in the priesthood. I feel, too, 
that the college should have fullest recognition of its competency 
to teach its curriculum; and should have the truest valuation set 
upon the sacrifices entailed in maintaining its high standard of 
efficiency. But I feel that the college is asking too much in in- 
sisting that the mixed college course, at least in the junior and 
the senior years, be considered at all a satisfactory substitute for 
the two years of special training in the seminary department of 
philosophy. 
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I feel, too, that this is the conviction of all college authorities 
who are members of religious orders. For, whatever opinion 
they may express on the subject we are here discussing, it is an 
undeniable fact that in recruiting members for their own so- 
cieties they are uniformly desirous of obtaining them as early 
as possible. Boys in whom a religious vocation is recognized, 
are early removed from their classes in the mixed college and 
sent to the order’s training school or seminary. If a few are 
recruited from the graduating class, they represent isolated 
cases of late maturing vocations. This policy of the orders is 
inspired by the necessity of a long special training in the spirit 
of the order. It is precisely what I have insisted on in pleading 
for the training of the churchman in the secular priesthood; 
and I believe the secular needs it. in these days quite as much as, 
if not more, than the religious. 


Vv 


Besides being the traditional view of the Church, and up to 
quite recent times the traditional view of American Catholic 
colleges, that the seminary should have the training of the priest 
at least from the beginning of his course in philosophy, it is 
actually a matter of positive law. I shall not quote the opposite 
views of the Council of Trent; nor insist that the’ decrees of 
that Council have something more than mere archaic interest. I 
shall merely quote the 153rd decree of our own Third Council 
of Baltimore, of which the spirit particularly, and the letter as 
well, may be cited as a last word in this discussion: 


“In certain sections of this country there is still in vogue the 
method by which aspirants to the priestly state who are prepar- 
ing to enter the theological seminary are educated in colleges in 
which young men are taught who are destined to the laic state. 
Now this method of education does not fulfill in every way the 
prescription of the Council of Trent, according to which clerics 
must be educated in seminaries in which all things are directed 
to the one end of clerical education. However, as a passing 
necessity it may be indulged that, in those districts in which 
purely ecclesiastical training schools cannot be erected and sup- 
ported, this method of mixed education may be retained,” ? 





1JIJ Balt.; Tit. V, Chap. I, No, 153, 
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VI 

On this last word of American church legislation, I shall 

rest my case. On it I shall base my appeal that we set our 

faces, not toward the day of a shorter special seminary training, 


but of a longer. The needs of the Church have always de- 
manded it. They demand it more than ever to-day. 

The college shall not be the losers by conformity with the 
views of Trent and of Baltimore. Let their province be the 
complete and thorough training of the layman. But iet it be 
their province and their pride as well to discern the budding 
sacerdotal vocations in their students, and then to encourage 
those so- blessed to go to the seminary as soon as possible. 
There is not a thing that the college could do for them that the 
seminary could not do better. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. STEPHEN E, McMauon, Chicago: I must crave your indulgence 
for entering this discussion as I am neither a college nor seminary man, 
hence I am not directly interested. But I am indirectly interested as 
every priest must be in the quality of the priesthood, in the equipment 
of the young men turned out of college and seminary. As the Rev. 
President has intimated, I can perceive no joining of issues in this dis- 
cussion. It seems to me that each side raises a different question. The 
college men advance a position based upon intellectual requirements; 
the seminary men ignore this position, and contend simply for a minimum 
of ecclesiastical discipline or training. This being so, the discussion 
must range over these two fields and cannot be confined to one single 
proposition of disagreement. The issue then, not being clearly defined, 
it will be advisable to consider the two questions raised. 

As to the intellectual requirements demanded for entrance into the 
seminary, the view of the college men seems well founded. I agree 
substantially with Father O’Mahoney that it is the province of the 
seminary to determine its entrance requirements and to satisfy itself 
that the colleges meet these scholastic demands. In the interest of that 
harmony and cooperative spirit which should characterize the various 
branches of our educational system, which should be a complete whole 
and not several unrelated, disjoined parts of what pretends to be the 
same system, it would seem that there should be an understanding as 
to the qualifications the seminary authorities will demand of the college 
man. To my mind there should be gradations well recognized and 
maintained in our system so that one section of educational work will 
fit in neatly to another; that it should be understood that the seminary 
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make itself aware of the preliminary education of the applicant. With 
much reason may the colleges complain of the reception of appli- 
cants before they have completed the course leading to philosophy, 
which is recognized by standard colleges. Of course, the student, being 
eager to finish, will endeavor to finish as soon as possible. It is the 
desire of the colleges to prevent this through the refusal of the sem- 
inaries to admit him unless he can show that he is properly qualified. 
Where this is not possible, there is a want of cooperation, a want of proper 
gradation, and a serious blow is dealt to the curriculum of work built 
up so carefully by our colleges. 

A further question along these lines is that of the rejection of college 
philosophy, — whether the seminary may reasonably refuse to recognize 
the work in philosophy done in our colleges. Of course I speak of 
standard colleges, institutions which maintain a course based on approved 
educational requirements. With Father O’Mahoney, I believe in fair 
discrimination. If a college does not afford the proper courses, it should 
be barred. There is no injustice in this; rather there is justice done 
representative colleges. When there is a recognized standard, if a college 
fails to meets its requirements, falls substantially below these require- 
ments, it has no right to complain if its graduates are not received on 
an equal footing with those of representative colleges, if the seminary 
authorities compel its students to make up their deficiencies. 

But to ‘get back to the question at hand. It seems to me that the 
only scholastic points that can be raised are the insufficiency of the 
philosophical course or the incompetency of the professors. To main- 
tain either point would be a serious reflection upon our colleges in the 
light of the high degree of efficiency they have shown in recent years. 
That their course is the equal of the seminary course in matter and 
manner, is clear from a study of their curriculum and the results 
achieved. As to their professors, I do not hesitate to say that we do 
not. possess more competent men than the professors of philosophy in 
our Catholic colleges. 

Msgr. Peterson in his excellent paper, contends that four years is 
not a sufficiently long period for proper ecclesiastical training, why I 
do not know.. From my limited experience with priests I can perceive 
very little difference from the standpoint of priestly character and ideals 
between the men prepared for theology in seminary or college. In fact, 
I see no reason why there should be. Jf our colleges are not laying the 
proper foundations for priestly life, it seems to me that they are failing 
very lamentably in one of their great essentials, the formation of char- 
acter for any field of Christian endeavor. 


Rev, Patrick Cummins, O. S. B.: If the point at issue hinges simply 
on the necessity of a more extended spiritual preparation for the priest- 
hood, the situation might be met by a sugguestion along the following 
lines: Let the seminary, under the guidance of the Bishops, who pos- 
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sibly may be ted by changed circumstances to modify the attitude they 
assumed at the last Plenary Council, lay down the completion of a full 
college course as condition for entrance, and assign the number of years 
of seminary training required for due development of that specific 
priestly character which is the end of seminary education. 

But such a suggestion will hardly satisfy the seminary’s contention. 
The issue lies deeper, and seems ultimately to hinge on a clash of ideals. 
You would segregate the young levite from his college comrades as 
early as possible, and that even in the best of institutions. The con- 
cluding years of college life, even if they be ideal, are no proper prepara- 
tion for the priesthood. Mystic incorporation into the God-Man, given 
in sanctifying grace and nurtured by daily Communion, falls short of 
that distinctive Christlikeness which makes the minister of the sanc- 
tuary. Doesn’t such a contention assume that the priest’s essential union 
with Christ differs from that of the layman, not in degree merely, but 
rather in kind? ‘And the only escape from this assumption, is it not 
another assumption, equally unsatisfactory as a general principle, that 
the Catholic college is not supposed to produce the Christlike layman, 
but something specifically inferior? I find myself in sympathy with the 
seminary’s contention, but I desiderate more precise formulation of the 
grounds on which that contention rests. 


Rev, JAMES B. Craney, Dubuque College, Dubuque, Iowa: The dis- 
cussion of these two papers centers about the consideration of two 
things, — first, the course of study and the quality of the instruction, and 
secondly, the spiritual training of the two years of philosophy in the 
college as compared with the same two years in the seminary. 

Regarding the first question, we of the College Department (I am 
speaking from the point of view of the boarding college rather than of 
the day college, and my conclusions are based on practical results rather 
than on theory), feel that our course of study is as strong as is to be 
found in the seminary, and our instructors as well fitted for their work. 
Our course includes two years of philosophy, largely in Latin with some 
of the explanations in English, ecclesiastical history, Sacred Scripture, 
English and science. I fail to see where the seminary has shown 
superiority either in the course of study or in practical results attained. 

In regard to the second question, as Father Cummins has just said, 
since the late Holy Father, Pius X of blessed memory, gave to the 
world the celebrated decree on frequent and daily Communion, and even 
before that time, we have sought to give to all our college boys the same 
training required for the future ecclesiastic and with very marked suc- 
cess. So much so that boys going to some of the seminaries from the 
college, found that in some matters spiritual the seminary was actually 
behind the college, and they had to obtain permission to practice a 
world-wide devotion they had been wont to practice. And the instance 
quoted is of quite recent date. 
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Again with boys destined for the priesthood and for the professions, 
there is an added advantage in. having them take philosophy together; 
there is established a broader sympathy and a better understanding, a 
firmer bond, between the two classes, and the man in the world will be 
quicker to cooperate with the priest for that reason; and we need that 
cooperation and support more as time goes on. 


We do not notice so very great a difference between the priests who 
have had six years in the seminary and those who have had only four, 
but we do notice a difference between those in the world, professional 
men, who have taken a course in Catholic philosophy and those who 
have not; and I think the division proposed would lead to fewer students 
taking that course. As Father O’Mahoney says in his paper, in the past 
there has been too much separation of the priest from the people with a 
consequent loss on both sides. Keeping to our plan by which we are giving 
Catholic philosophy to increasing numbers each year, and giving practical 
devotional example, we shall gain on both sides. 

Many, too, and those some of our best priests, did not know whether 
or not they had a vocation until they had passed through a part or the 
whole of their philosophical course, and that condition still obtains. As 
long as all take the same course, and that the one suitable for the future 
priest, there can be no difficulty, and the uncertain can be the more 
safely guided through their trial to a fixed decision. If the course is 
intended only for the future professional man, and the boy, uncertain 
and timid, chooses it rather than go to the seminary, he is drawn more 
and more away from his inclination to the priesthood and is in great 
danger of losing his vocation. On the other hand, we have seen many 
vocations developed in the philosophical course in the college, and we 
believe that very few, if any, are lost there. 

We are not complaining of a threatened depletion of our classes in 
the last two years of college, as mentioned in one of the papers read, 
but we stand for our rights and the welfare and best interests of the 
boys under our charge; and we feel that with conditions as they are in 
our country and with our need of an educated Catholic laity, coeducation 
of the future priest with the future layman up to the end of the college 
course, including philosophy, is better than to divide these two classes at 
the beginning of philosophy with the probability that the layman will 
not take a course in Catholic philosophy, and that the future priest will 
not receive a better course than he is now receiving in the Catholic board- 
ing college. 


Rev. J. A. O’Connor, Cathedral College, New York: The paper of 
Monsignor Peterson contains sucha clear exposition and so able a defense 
of the procedure of the authorities of the seminaries in regard to ap- 
plicants for entrance to the seminary, and reflects in general such a lofty 
ideal for the education of candidates to the holy priesthood, that it 
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would be presumptuous in me to endeavor to enlarge on what he has 
just read. However, a remark in the paper of Father O’Mahoney by 
which he criticises the system of education as embodied in the prepara- 
tory seminary, little seminary, cathedral college, as such institutions are 
variously called, necessitates a word of rejoinder. 

The preparatory seminary needs no elaborate defense, if defense at 
all. It is recommended by the Church, it is supported by the hierarchy 
and it is the basis of the training of all religious orders. If the candidate 
for the priesthood is set apart, separated from his less favored com- 
panions, while so young, and placed under the influence of the prepara- 
tory seminary, it is that the vocation with which God has blessed him 
may be fostered, developed and preserved in that environment and in 
those surroundings which are best calculated to train him from his 
earliest years in the way he should go as a devoted priest in later life. 

Nor should it be said that the students attending such institutions are 
likely to lose sympathetic interest in the people and the things around 
them. In most of the preparatory seminaries the boys live in their own 
homes, share the life of the family, participate in its struggles and suffer- 
ings, and in many cases that I am aware of, contribute as far as in them 
lies to the support of the household. The modern boy is not by any 
means a parasite, and the youth studying for the priesthood is no ex- 
ception to the rule. He does not live in the clouds, but walks on the 
ground and is just as appreciative of the difficulties of life, is just as 
companionable a member of society as his brother in college or shop. 

One of the knotty problems for the Bishops of the country in recent 
years has been the dearth of vocations. The harvest is great but the 
laborers few. Now this problem, I think, is by the blessing of God, 
being solved by the preparatory or cathedral college, for, in whatever 
dioceses such colleges have been established, there has resulted a notable 
increase in the number of candidates for the priesthood. Calling atten- 
tion as they do in such.a striking way to the sanctuary, they have focused 
on themselves the interest of both clergy and people and have aroused 
new and lively appreciation of vocation to the priesthood. 

And so now the Bishops view with satisfaction and with high hopes 
for the future of their dioceses, the small army as it were, of candidates 
to the priesthood filling the halls of the cathedral colleges and giving 
every reason to believe that they will profit by the special training they 
receive, and will come forth later willing and ready and able to do in an 
efficient manner the work of the Lord in the holy priesthood. 

I see- then no reason for any objection to the preparatory seminary. 
Where such can be had, it offers the best training for the youth looking 
forward to the sanctuary, and if our preachment is true, that it is well 
to train the young early in the ways of righteousness, surely it is 
eminently true in the case of the aspirant to the holy priesthood. On 
this principle the preparatory seminary is founded, and it is our fervent 
prayer that inspired and guided by this principle, it may continue with 
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the blessing of God to prepare worthy young men for the seminary ana 
for the priesthood. 


Rev. STEPHEN E. McMaAuon: The discussion seems to have sim- 
mered down to the time requirement for candidates for the priesthood 
in a seminary. Why should an applicant for the seminary be compelled 
to repeat in whole or in part the, philosophy he has learned in college? 
What has that to do with ecclesiastical training? To me it seems like 
a very serious reflection upon our colleges when their graduates, after 
a full and recognized course of philosophy, are constrained to repeat it 
in whole or in part. Is this the courtesy which should exist, the mutually 
harmonious relations which should endure between college and seminary? 
Is this a fair recognition of the work of our colleges? No matter what 
the contention may be, it seems to me to be a question of intellectual 
efficiency and adequacy on the part of the college. If the course in the 
college is as satisfactory from the standpoint of thoroughness as that 
of the seminary,—and I see no reason to doubt it,—why should it 
be practically rejected and the college discredited? If it is from the 
standpoint of length of seminary training required that this is done, 
a repetition of philosophy is not the desideratum but a lengthening, a 
prolonging of the courses which follow philosophy. When a demand 
is made for a repeating of philosophy, it is hard to escape the conclusion 
that the college courses are not up to the standard in the matter covered, 
or in the manner in which it is taught. That there may be incompetent 
professors here and there is quite possible at times. But is not the same 
possible occasionally in the seminaries? 

The contention that the religious training is not suitable is entirely 
gratuitous. The primary function of a Catholic college is to form Chris- 
tian character, to so mould the youth confided to its care that it may 
be suitable for any station in Christian society. The Catholic college 
training is a splendid foundation for the erection of a priestly super- 
structure. The young man in college is surrounded by the same priestly 
influence that surrounds him in the seminary; he is taught the same 
principles of religion and morality; he is exhorted to the practice of the 
same high devotion, frequent Communion, daily ‘Mass, attendance at 
the various exercises of piety which make up the spiritual side of Catholic 
college life. Especially is his vocation fostered by careful attention 
when it is realized that he is inclined to the priesthood. The only pos- 
sible objection that can be urged is that he mixes too freely with his 
fellows who are to remain laics. Many of us consider this a distinct 
advantage. The closer the discipline, the stiffer will the young priest be 
in his dealings with his people. The closer the priest comes to his people 
in parish work, the more satisfactory will his work be from every stand- 
point. The “soggarth aroon” is the man who lives with his people and 
not apart from them. Let the young candidate for the ministry grow 
up with the people, learn to look at things from their standpoint as well 
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as from the one he acquires from professors, realize that he is of the 
people, that their joys are his joys and their sorrows are his sorrows, 
and his efficiency will be all that can be desired, and religion will grow 
and flourish under his influence. 

The comparison drawn from the action of religious communities in 
endeavoring to obtain their candidates early in life, is not an a pari 
case. The life of the priest in a religious community is in many respects 
different from ours. The very nature of the religious life and that of 
the secular priest ‘are different. They have assumed obligations which 
we have not, which require earlier training. They are not living among 
the people or administering to them directly, in most cases. When the 
very nature as well as the manner of life is different, where is the 
parallelism? 

It has been urged that the large number of graduates from the 
Cathedral colleges, institutions for the training of ecclesiastical students 
exclusively, shows that vocations are fostered better in them than in the 
ordinary college. Such a statement is by no means evident. In the 
first place all who enter these schools are in preparation for the priest- 
hood. Yet a small percentage of the entrants actually become priests. 
Furthermore there are reasons why the number from these schools 
would exceed the number from the ordinary college. Many will go to 
these institutions who could not afford to go to the college. These, 
once on the way to the priesthood would persevere anywhere under 
favorable conditions. Consequently it is not the peculiar training that 
is responsible but the opportunities. 





WHERE CLERICS ARE TO STUDY PHILOSOPHY 


REVEREND BERNARD FEENEY, SAINT PAUL SEMINARY, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Is it well to insist on the philosophy course being made in the 
seminary? Or, on the contrary, shall students be admitted into 
the theological department from the mixed colleges? At the 
request of our very reverend chairman, I have undertaken to 
state my view on this question from the standpoint of a spiritual 
director. This standpoint is sufficiently defined for my purpose 
in the following propositions, which I postulate as axiomatic. 

1. The seminary is a continuation of the college of the 
apostles, founded and directed by Jesus Christ Himself. Christ- 
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like life, Christlike teaching, and Christlike training are its es- 
sential elements. The center and source of all its activities is 
our Emmanuel, Jesus Christ in the Most Holy Eucharist. 

2. As its primary aim is to turn out Christlike priests, its 
primary work is the spiritual education and training of its 
students. For this the cooperation of the faculty by their ex- 
ample and the spiritual direction of their teaching is absolutely 
necessary. 

3. On account of the vital importance to the world of a Christ- 
like priesthood, all hindrances to the formation of Christ in 
clerical students must be prevented or removed. Even the in- 
terests of the lay college must give way if they obstruct clerical 
education. 

4. The early years of student life—say from twelve to 
twenty-five—are best suited for seminary education and forma- 
tion of character. They have been already pre-empted for that 
purpose by the Council of Trent. 

5. Training in the evangelical counsels is as necessary in the 
diocesan seminary as in the monastic novitiate. On them depend 
the sanctity of a priest, the example of his life, the efficiency of 
his work. 

From this spiritual standpoint everyone must see the great 
advantage of the Church’s exclusive guardianship, education and 
training of the clerical candidate from his twelfth or thirteenth 
year to the day of his ordination. It is the most formative 
period of his life. No vices have to be rooted out. Good habits 
are easily acquired. And the character, still plastic, is moulded, 
insensibly and without pressure, by example and training and 
the light and strength of the Holy Ghost through prayer and the 
Sacraments. As will be shown hereafter, the general law of 
the Church enacted by the Council of Trent, requires for admis- 
sion to the priesthood twelve or thirteen years’ schooling and 
training in an ecclesiastical seminary. Clearly, then, no other 
school or college except this was allowed to take part in clerical 
education. Persecution of the Church, confiscation of her prop- 
erty, and State interference, have hitherto prevented in many 
places the complete observance of this Tridentine legislation. 
In our own country, early in the last century, the poverty of our 
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people necessitated many modifications in seminary equipment ; 
and Bishops welcomed gladly all the help they could obtain 
frcm schools and colleges in the teaching of Latin and Greek. 
But as we have grown since then in number and wealth, and 
are able to build magnificent churches and palatial presbyteries, 
it is our grave duty to take over the arts’ course of our clerical 
aspirants from the lay colleges, build and equip preparatory 
seminaries, and thus, raise the term of ecclesiastical preparation 
for the priesthood to twelve years, instead of doing what is now 
proposed, — reducing it to four, 

The proposed transfer of the philosophy course from the 
seminary to the college, would make the formation of clerical 
character extremely difficult. Only four years would be left for 
the work, normally, from the seminarian’s twentieth to his twen- 
ty-fifth year. It is at least probable that some acquired habits 
would have to be eradicated and contrary virtues planted and 
developed in their stead. With the help of the Sacraments and 
religious exercises and surroundings, this rooting out and 
planting might be thought easy. But in practice it is found that 
the death of habits is slow and uncertain, and that what appears 
to be death is but a syncope from which occasion or suggestion 
may suddenly arouse them. On the other hand, virtues are 
rarely acquired without long and severe conflict. Nature pre- 
fers drifting with the current to rowing against it, particularly 
when eddies and cross-currents obstruct the course. Besides, 
in the absence of temptation, when the soul is glowing with 
fervor, we are liable to mistake transient dispositions for ac- 
quired virtues; and when sharp experience teaches us our error, 
we feel disappointed and disheartened, and need much grace 
with a strong will to keep us from loosing our hand from the 
plough and looking backward. These considerations, with my 
knowledge of seminary life, convince me, that four years’ spir- 
itual training of clerics is wholly insufficient for the acquisition 
of the sacerdotal virtues. 

Another reason for not taking two years from the major 
seminary course, is found in the interruption of spiritual educa- 
tion and training by the lengthy midsummer vacations. With a 
few exceptions those vacations last three months, leaving nine 
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for seminary work—one day’s liberty and idleness for every 
three days’ teaching and discipline. Each year during his prepa- 
ration for the priesthood, the seminarian is left for three months 
wholly to himself, without spiritual guidance, without definite 
work to do, without seminary safeguards, at the most emotional 
and impressionable stage of life. In addition, growing passions, 
idleness, love of amusement, and secular surroundings, expose 
him to a multiplicity of temptations; and the net consequence 
is that he comes back to the seminary a less spiritual man than 
he left it. This consequence necessitates the prolongation of the 
time of spiritual training, at least by retaining the two years’ 
philosophy course. Vacations of short duration—say of two or 
three weeks each— when wisely supervised by a zealous pastor, 
are useful for rest and probation. A three months’ vacation 
ruins some vocations, harms most, and endangers all. It helps 
to explain a low standard of priestly life, wherever it exists. 

So much for some circumstances of the spiritual work of 
the seminary. If we look to the work itself, I fear we shall 
find that it is retarded and obstructed, rather than promoted, by 
the mixed college. If this be so, we cannot sanction its pro- 
longed education of our clerical students in the philosophy 
course—nor indeed its education of them in the arts’ course be- 
yond the temporary necessity mentioned by the Third Council 
of Baltimore, to which | will call attention later on. Lest it 
should be inferred from these or any other words of mine that 
I undervalue the services of our mixed colleges to the Church, 
I think it well to state here that I hold in highest esteem their 
intellectual, moral and religious work, as well as their successful 
competition in physical and mental output with that of highly 
endowed and patronized rival institutions. Not for their own 
proper work, but for the accretion of a seminary department, 
do I call attention to them here. 

The principles, laws and practices of ascetic theology, as long 
as they remain impersonal and theoretic, are as easily mastered 
as any other branch of study. Hence, if this were the whole 
spiritual work of the seminarian, we might allow the mixed col- 
lege to teach him not only philosophy, but also ascetic and 
mystic theology. But the real, primary, essential work of pre- 
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paring for an apostolic priesthood, is the work, not of the intel- 
lect, but of the will in cooperation with grace. It is the cleans- 
ing of the soul from deliberate sin and the freeing it from the 
domination of evil propensities; it is the putting on of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; it is the patient daily copying, absorption, appro- 
priation, assimilation, of His living features and underlying 
spirit, until we can say with St. Paul: vivit in me Christus. 
And the natural dispositions required for the development of 
this Christ-life in a seminarian are, good will, docility, strength, 
simplicity and prudence, truthfulness and conscientiousness, 
even judgment and common sense, generosity and sacrifice. 

Here, then, is the spiritual work to be done in the seminary ; 
and it has to be done in four years! And those four years are 
to start at an age when character has already taken definite 
shape! If we reflect how difficult we ourselves have found it 
to acquire any of those Christlike features or even the natural 
dispositions underlying them, we shall be forced to admit 
the wisdom of beginning to train our seminarians in them from 
a very early age and apart from uncongenial, disturbing, or 
antagonistic influences. And we shall conclude that the seminary 
must be left her present six year course. 

So low has the ideal of priestly life fallen among some that 
they consider a priest perfect who keeps out of mortal sin and 
performs his canonical duties. This pernicious error is well 
answered by Cardinal Manning in the following words: 


“The notion of obligation has been so identified with laws, 
canons, vows, and contracts, that if these cannot be shown to 
exist, no obligation is supposed to exist. It is true that all laws, 
canons, vows, and contracts, lay obligations on those who are 
subject to them. But all obligations are not by laws, nor by 
vows, nor by contracts. There are obligations distinct from and 
anterior to all these bonds. Faith, hope, charity, contrition, piety, 
all bind the soul by the most persuasive and constraining obliga- 
tions. The law of liberty binds by love, gratitude and generosity. 
Compared with these it may be said that all bonds are as the 
letter that may kill to the spirit that gives life. These bonds of 
Jesus Christ are upon all His disciples, and emphatically upon 
all His priests. Upon these are all the obligations arising from 
their participation in His eternal office, in the sacerdotal char- 
acter, in their special configuration to their Divine Master, in 
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the divine powers of consecration and absolution: in their per- 
sonal relations to Jesus, to His sacramental Presence, to His 
mystical Body. If these things do not require of men aspiring 
to be priests interior spiritual perfection before their hands are 
anointed for the Holy Sacrifice, and the yoke of the Lord is 
laid upon their shoulders, what has God ever ordained, or the 
heart of man ever conceived, to bind men to perfection?” * 


Other reasons for not curtailing the six years’ seminary 
course are suggested by a close examination of the life and 
direction of the average lay college itself. 

Beneath the surface life of a college there are lawless ideas, 


. views, propensities, animosities and friendships, escapades and 


bravados, that coalesce by intercourse into an understanding, 
an influence, an atmosphere, a cryptic, secretive, inner life. It is 
the natural reaction of youth against the pressure and restraints 
of discipline. But the reaction is liable to merge into smoulder- 
ing rebellion; for it is self-conceited, censorious, contemptuous 
of age and rank and dignity, as well as of conservative prin- 
ciples, steady work, and the obscure walks of life. Though an 
assertion of license, it is itself a tyranny exercised by some col- 
lege hero of questionable record. It is scarcely possible to 
develop moral courage under such compelling influence. It is 
hard to keep swimming always against the stream, but harder 
still to hold out for several years against the spirit of one’s 
school. Besides, the hopeful vocation of a sensitive boy is al- 
ways endangered and often spoiled by the thoughtless sneer or 
ridicule or raillery of his schoolmates. Is it right to add two 
years in the mixed college to this agony and danger? 

Another reason for not giving over the philosophy course to 
mixed colleges is found in the special character of clerical obedi- 
ence. We all feel the need in our day of more practical loyalty 
to the Church and the Holy See, more conscientious obedience 
to our Bishops and pastors, and more faithful observance of 
ecclesiastical law. Hence, these duties have to be impressed and 
inculcated on seminarians, and their faithful fulfillment made 
a rigorous condition of promotion to holy orders. But are 
they taught and practiced in mixed colleges with the emphasis 


1 The Eternal Priesthood, pp. 56-7. 
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and insistence required to bring them home to clerics? Has 
the discipline there any moral significance more than the rules 
of etymology and syntax? Is it not observed under sheer com- 
pulsion, so that no habit of order or obedience is formed by it? 
Does not its strict enforcement sometimes beget antagonism to 
authority in general, which, assuredly, does not make for good 
citizenship or an apostolic priesthood? Howsoever these ques- 
tions may be answered, I think it will be admitted that all col- 
lege graduates sent to the seminary do not manifest that respect 
for authority, that spirit of obedience for conscience sake, that 
willing acceptance of discipline, that exalted idea of the priest- 
hood, and that childlike reverence of the individual priest, which 
should be the groundwork and starting-point of training in clerical 
obedience. I do not prestime to question the moral training of 
our colleges for the proper equipment of the lay Catholic gentle- 
man. What I contend for is the early special training of our cler- 
ics in this fundamental virtue. And what I hold is that the lay 
college cannot give this training without deviating from its main 
scope and end. 


Since the religious revolt of the sixteenth century, individual- 
ism has been disintegrating society ; and by its growing disregard 
of ecclesiastical authority it is threatening to corrode the unity 
of the Church in this country. The Catholic priesthood alone can 
frustrate the threat; but only by presenting a compact, united, 
solid, disciplined front to the enemy. For this massive unifica- 
tion, obedience has to be taught to our clerics with a higher pur- 
pose than love of country or personal savct “cation. Each priest 
must have been trained as long as possible »-fore his ordination 
in whole-souled conscientious obedience to his Bishop and other 
superiors, as well as to the Church and the sovereign Pontiff. He 
must live and feel and act as the servant of those who represent 
His Divine Master. With the apostle of the gentiles, his motto 
must be: ego servus Jesu Christi, That humble-hearted, loyal 
service, stretching from the lowest order of minister to the high- 
est — from the seminary bench to the papal chair —is needed 
to manifest to the world the oneness of faith and government and 
worship for which Jesus Christ prayed before His death: Ut 
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omnes unum sint, sicut tu Pater in me, et ego in te, ut et psi m 
nobis unum sint, ut credat mundus quia tu me missistt. 

Not only clerical obedience, but also clerical chastity, calls for 
the help, environment, and protection of a seminary during the 
formative years of youth and early manhood. Its grave obliga- 
tion is explained and justified by the priest’s nearness to, and in- 
timate relations with, Jesus Christ. In the New Law much more 
than the Old, do the words of Exodus sound a terrible warning: 
Sacerdotes qui accedunt ad Dominum sanctificentur, ne percutiat 
eos. The seminarian has to-be guided by a wisely graded ascent 
to entire consecration of himself to the faithful service of Christ; 
and it is in view of this consecration, and as part of it, that 
chastity has to be inculcated and safeguarded. Temperance, self- 
denial, custody of the senses, prayer, and daily Communion, have 
to be practised ; for only a high degree of personal holiness makes 
growth and perseverance in chastity possible. The re-birth of the 
world in the kingdom of Christ is the objective of the priest ; and 
zeal for it must be raised to white heat in the seminary. The 
magnificence and blessedness of the work and the reward and 
glory of it, must be so illumined and intensified, by meditation, 
reading, conference and the Sacraments, that it will become a 
veritable passion and obsession to which sensual pleasure will 
be unspeakably odious. Needless to say, the earlier a cleric is 
taught the beauty and sublimity of the priesthood and of the 
chastity which conditions it, the deeper will be the impression 
and the more assured the results. With highest regard for the 
religious work of our mixed colleges, I think no one will deny 
that the environment they afford to one called to a life of per- 


‘petual chastity is wholly unfavorable, not to say detrimental. 


There are men with a blunted sense of sacerdotal holiness who 
may stigmatize these ideals that I set before you as “hothouse 
asceticism ;” but you for whom I write are not liable to be de- 
ceived by the sophistry of the epithet. You appreciate the in- 
effable value of a soul and of the grace by which it is sanctified. 
You know that nothing justifies the unnecessary exposure of soul 
or grace to spiritual loss. You know that of all virtues chastity 
is the most fragile and the most difficult to preserve and develop ; 
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and that careful avoidance of persons, places, reading, and inter- 
course, suggestive of unchaste thought, has to be observed all 
through life, —as well in the college and seminary as in the 
priesthood and the episcopate. If a tropical plant needs protec- 
tion in its maturity, how much more in the earlier stages of its 
growth? Such a plant would not be more an exotic in Lapland 
than chastity is in our fallen nature. No one sneers at the safe- 
guards with which a mother surrounds her child against cold and 
accident, disease and death; nor does anyone think that such pro- 
tection spoils a boy for robust manhood, Perfectly analogous 
to this is the Church’s solicitude for the chastity of her clerical 
candidates. Yet what is praised in the mother as a holy instinct 
is derided in the Church as narrow and mediaeval. Mendaces filit 
hominum in stateris. (Ps, Ixi. 10.) 

In view of a cleric’s vocational training in obedience and chas- 
tity, the present six years’ course must not be shortened. This 
judgment is confirmed by the necessity of another Christlike 
quality, —the spirit of poverty, detachment, unworldliness. 

Jesus Christ tells us with much emphasis, that though heaven 
and earth shall pass away, His words shall not pass away. 
Therefore they have the same significance for us to-day as they 
had for the apostles when first heard. What lesson, then, for 
our present-day seminarians have the following words of His: 
Beati pauperes spiritu; de mundo non estis; nolite portare aurum, 
neque argentum; si mundus vos odit, scitote quia me priorem 
vobis odio habuit; si quis venit ad me, et non odit patrem suum, 
et matrem, ........ adhuc autem et animam suam, non potest 
esse meus discipulus? And the effect of those words on the 
apostles, — what inspiration has it for those preparing to con- 
tinue their work? Ecce nos reliquimus omnia et secuti sumus te, 
confidently asserts St. Peter, who afterwards on the first day of 
his apostolic ministry, said to the lame beggar: argentum et 
aurum non est mihi. So, too, St. Paul hands down the tradition 
of poverty and detachment to his disciple: Habentes alimenta et 
quibus tegamur, his contenti simus. 

If this spirit of poverty, detachment, and unworldliness is to 
be as it should, as much a characteristic of the priesthood of our 
day as on the day of Pentecost, it must be inculcated and exer- 
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cised long before ordination. Simplicity in food, drink, clothing, 
furniture, books, and other belongings ; disinterestedness and lib- 
erality in money matters; practical interest in Catholic institu- 
tions ; growing appreciation of spiritual investment in God’s cur- 
rency of grace and merit in preference to the world’s currency 
in gold and silver : — all these things must form a notable feature 
of our clerical education and training if the priesthood of the 
future is to roll back the rising tide of luxury and worldliness 
and materialism in this country. So fundamental is this spirit of 
detachment in the teaching of Jesus, and so opposed to the spirit 
of our time, that we cannot begin too early to train our clerics 
in it. Not in the mixed colleges, however, can this training be 
initiated; for there the commercial spirit, though not fostered, 
leavens the student body, and can be restrained only within the 
limits of strict justice. Hence, for this detachment alone, if for 
nothing else, the seminary course needs lengthening rather than 
curtailment. 

“But these are the evangelical counsels,” some one may remark. 
“What has the secular priesthood to do with them? Are you not 
breaking down the separating wall between it and the regular 
clergy?” Even if I did so, the harm to the Church would not be 
irreparable. But my purpose is to bring out emphatically that 
those counsels belong as much to the secular, as to the regular 
clergy, and that they should be inculcated and practiced, not in a 
mixed college, but in the congenial and helpful environment of a 
seminary. In other words, to restore the spiritual influence of 
the Church to its original vigor, we must adhere tenaciously to 
Gospel ideals in the training of our clerics, and therefore we must 
conform our seminaries to the novitiates and scholasticates of the 
religious orders. As the complement of this conformity, I hope 
that religious community life will be established some day in the 
secular priesthood. 

Hitherto I have been treating the question before us ab intra — 
on‘its merits. I come next to show the bearing of the Church’s 
practice and legislation on the time to be given to the education 
and training of clerical candidates. 

The early Church committed the education of her clerics only 
to the Bishop. He took them while still young into his house 
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and trained them in the care and service of his cathedral, keeping 
them from childhood to manhood in the various ministries of the 
minor orders. He instructed them in the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
and directed and helped them in the daily study of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. In his own life he reflected the life of his Divine Master; 
and so, through the outer influences of teaching and example and 
the inner working of grace, they grew from day to day in that 
Christlikeness which is the primary qualification of a Christian 
priest. Notwithstanding the thoroughness of this lengthy prep- 
aration, they were not promoted to the priesthood before their 
thirtieth year. In his Lex Levitarwm Bishop Hedley gives the 
equipment of a cleric of the sixth century in the following 
words : 


“He had to go through an intellectual training similar in kind 
to that which he receives in our own days, although differing 
in many accidental circumstances. As for his spiritual prepara- 
tion, we find it described by St. Gregory in considerable detail 
* * * He sets down twelve marks or qualifications: He must 
be a mortified man; he must have the virtue of indifference; he 
must be a spiritual man; his body must be fairly healthy; he 
must be humble; he must be detached from money ; he must com- 
bine gentleness and compassion with firmness and justice; he 
must be blameless in his conduct; he must be a model to others; 
he must be well able to teach and exhort his flock; he must be 
practiced and experienced in prayer; and he must be full of 
trust in God.” 


Such spiritual preparation for the priesthood calls for many 
years’ training and seclusion from secular influences. It could 
never be accomplished in a four years’ theological course. Yet 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ is the same in all time; and the 
spiritual equipment for it must be substantially the same to-day 
as in the days of St. Gregory the Great, in the last decade of the 
sixth century. The Church has no commission to change divine 
standards. 

Many causes contributed to the decline of the Bishop’s school 
all through the Middle Age and down to the sixteenth century. 
Then the great Council of Trent, enlightened and guided by the 
Holy Ghost, took up the question of clerical education. In its 
twenty-third session it issued the decree Quwm adolescentium 
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aetas, which ever since has been the law of the Church on the cun- 
stitution, government, teaching and training of ecclesiastical semi- 
naries. Jn substance, it enacts that cathedral churches of every 
degree be bound to support, bring up religiously, and ground in 
ecclesiastical learning a certain number of boys in a college es- 
tablished for this purpose. Those boys are to be at least twelve 
years old, of legitimate birth, able to read and write, and en- 
dowed with good natural qualities and a sincere will to devote 
their lives to the ministry of the Church. The Bishop is to ap- 
point them to suitable classes, and to-give them tonsure and the 
clerical habit, which they are always to wear. After acquiring a 
liberal education— bonarum artiwm disciplina — they are to study 
thoroughly Sacred Scripture, ecclesiastical literature, the homilies 
of the saints, the rites and ceremonies of the sacraments, and es- 
pecially all matter that will fit them for hearing confessions. 
The Bishop is to see that they attend Mass daily, receive the sac- 
raments at regular intervals, and on festivals take part in the 
services of the cathedral and other local churches. All these 
things and whatever else may be deemed necessary and fitting, 
the Bishop with the counsel of two senior canons shall arrange; 
and he shall visit the institution frequently to see that they are 
always faithfully carried out. 

Here, then, is a general law of the Church which all are bound 
to obey as far as the changed conditions of time and country will 
permit. Clerical candidates are to be taken in hand by the Bishop 
about the age of twelve, placed in a seminary, and educated and 
trained there under his constant personal supervision until their 
ordination. In another decree of this same session, the Council 
orders that no one in future shall be promoted to the priesthood 
before his twenty-fifth year. Hence the law of the Church de- 
mands about twelve years’ continuous education and training in 
an ecclesiastical seminary to fit a cleric for the order of priest- 
hood. The mixed college says, “No; four are sufficient. A 
twelve year old boy is not capable of judging whether or not 
he has a vocation. Let him grow up among his fellows until he 
is twenty, and then decide on his lifework.” Here again the 
mixed college is at variance with the General Council; for in its 
preamble to the decree on seminaries it gives its reason for taking 
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in hand boys of good dispositions with an inclination toward the 
priesthood at the early age of twelve. 


“If youths,” it asserts in substance, “be not properly directed 
and trained, they are liable to rush headlong in pursuit of worldly 
pleasures; and if, while still plastic before they begin to harden 
in vicious habits, they are not moulded in piety and religion they 
will never persevere in the perfect observance of ecclesiastical 
discipline, at least without very special and extraordinary grace.” 


The precise words of the Council are these: 


“Quum adolescentium aetas, nisi recte mstituatur, prona 
sit ad mundi voluptates sequendas, et, nisi a teneris annis ad 
pietatem et religionem informetur, antequam vitiorum habitus 
totos homines possideat, nunquam perfecte ac sine maximo ac 
singulari propemodum Dei Omnipotentis auxilio in disciplina 
ecclesiastica perseveret; sancta synodus statuit,’—etc. 


We have already whittled down this most important ecclesias- 
tical law altogether too much. Clerical candidates enter our 
seminaries now at the age of eighteen or twenty, with characters 
formed amid unclerical surroundings. Instead of twelve, only 
six years are allowed for their spiritual education and training. 
And now we are asked to cut down the law still further. With 
much reluctance I am forced to say that in this proposal there 
seems to be a lack of due regard for ecclesiastical authority, with 
an implied assumption that the general laws of the Church must 
give way when they clash with American conditions. Needless 
to say, the polar star of such assumption is schism. 

In the last two Plenary Councils of Baltimore, (1866, 1884), 
our American Bishops did not set aside the Tridentine decree on 
seminaries as obsolete or mediaeval. On the contrary, they urged 
with emphatic earnestness the establishment of a preparatory 
seminary to do the work that is now being done by the mixed 
college, and at the same time give the pupils the spiritual training 
suited to their age and as a foundation for similar work in the 
theological seminary. These are the words of the Second Council: 
“Valde etiam optamus, ut praeter majus seminarium, aliud quod 
parvum aut Preparatorium vocant, in unaquaque dioecesi existat. 
Quod si nondum fieri possit, unum omnino pro unaquaque pro- 
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vincia constituatur.” This decree was enacted in 1866 and re- 
enacted by the Third Plenary Council in 1884. This latter Coun- 
cil regulates at much length the government, system of studies, 
and spiritual training of the preparatory seminary projected by 
its predecessor ; and in its final paragraph it concludes with words 
that bear directly on our subject. 


“In some places in this country,” it states, “the practice still 
continues of educating clerical youths until they enter the major 
seminary, in colleges where lay students are boarded and ed- 
ucated. Such practice does not entirely comply with the prescrip- 
tions of the Council of Trent which require clerics to be taught 
in seminaries where everything is directed to the single scope 
of clerical education. However, as temporary lack of means in 
those places prevents just now the erection or maintenance of 
purely ecclesiastical seminaries, permission to retain the practice 
of mixed education has to be granted, as long as slenderness of 
resources in the places alluded to makes a better provision im- 
possible.” 


Here, then, we have the hierarchy of this country, assembled 
in Plenary Council, declaring implicitly that mixed colleges are 
not allowed to educate clerical students before admission into 
the major seminary, when provision can be made for their educa- 
tion in a preparatory seminary. Therefore, the hierarchy de- 
clines all future interference of those colleges in seminary work 
except as a temporary arrangement —a provisional makeshift. 
Such being their status, their good sense must perceive the un- 
seemliness of trying to keep clerics two years longer under their 
tutorship, thereby depriving them of the full spiritual training 
necessary for their future priesthood. And their religious sense 
will urge them, still further, to give their pupils and the Catholic 
public an object lesson in ecclesiastical obedience by their loyal 
submission to the voice of their pastors in the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 

A last word. The seminary holds in its hand the destiny of 
the Church and of the world. It can mould the young men now 
committed to it into saintly, apostolic, Christlike priests, to take 
up our work when we shall be laid to rest. At present there are 
nearly seven thousand seminarians enrolled in this country. If 
we in charge of them do our duty faithfully and intelligently, the 
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conversion of America will no longer be a dream, — it will be an 
accomplished fact. But to achieve this stupendous success, the 
American seminary must go back to Jesus Christ and identify 
itself with His apostolic college. Its faculty must represent Him, 
act in His Name, and reflect the characteristics of His Life in 
theirs with the harmony and cumulative influence of an organized 
unit. Their teaching, like His, must be primarily spiritual, at 
least in direction and application; and they must place and keep, 
as He did, the highest ideals of truth and life before their dis- 
ciples. And they must not be hampered in time by the exigencies 
of college or university. The twelve formative years of youth 
and early manhood, prescribed by the Council of Trent, must not 
be curtailed. Thus equipped, directed and taught, the American 
seminary, with God’s help, will hasten the day when the cross 
will be emblazoned on the world’s flags, when Christ will be all in 
all, and His kingdom shall rule over all and be a kingdom of all 
ages. 





THE NEED OF A PECULIARLY ECCLESIASTICAL, 
INTELLECTUAL TRAINING COVERING A 
LONGER PERIOD THAN THE 
COURSE OF THEOLOGY 
IN THE SEMINARY 


REVEREND F. V. CORCORAN, C. M., D.D., KENRICK SEMINARY, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 


Some years ago, an incident occurred to the writer which made 
a lasting impression upon him, While journeying through the 
foothills of the Pyrenees, I found as a traveling companion in 
the same compartment of the railway coach a French gentleman 
who gloried in his exceptional familiarity with the English lan- 
guage, and who was also mildly infected with the prevalent con- 
tinental virus of anti-clericalism. The former attainment he 
illustrated by using the word “grub” in preference to the more 
staid term “food”; and the latter he evidenced by a lengthy and 
earnest diatribe on the intellectual deficiencies of the Catholic 
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clergy. His thesis was that the period of training usually allotted 
to such a work was emphatically too short; that to be of any use 
in the modern world priests must not only equal but surpass their 
contemporaries in intellectual attainments. The latter point I 
could not venture to protest; and when I countered with the re- 
mark that the period of training for the sacred ministry was at 
least as long as that given to preliminary professional education, 
his manner indicated that I was irremediably “impossible”. I 
have no very clear recollection of the particulars of the discus- 
sion, but I have retained as a result a very lively interest in the 
question and a desire at some time to aid in making such objec- 
tions wholly groundless. 

Such a frame of mind naturally indicates the trend of the ar- 
gument that will be pursued in this paper. If the subject of the 
investigation were couched in the form of a question, I would 
answer that the period of four years’ distinctively ecclesiastical 
education is decidedly not sufficient. The same answer I deem 
proper, whether the matter be viewed from a theoretical or a 
practical standpoint. 

Before.entering upon a detailed discussion of our subject, it 
might be well to allude to the probability of many of its points 
having been touched upon in the previous sessions of this Con- 
vention. If such probability be realized, I beg indulgence of this 
audience for any seemingly needless repetitions. My hope is to 
present to you a fairly complete statement of the case as outlined 
in the title of the paper; and such a purpose is likely to entail a 
second appearance of many considerations already adduced. 

The seminary, in its work of instruction, aims at realizing the 
truth of the words frequently used in reference to the priest, ut 
instructus sit ad omne opus bonum, It is indeed desirable that 
every priest be a master of the sacra doctrina, that he be fully 
acquainted with the secrets of human and divine wisdom, that he 
be a leader and a guide to his people, who shall seek the law from 
his mouth. There is no danger of exaggerating the measure of 
intellectual perfection desirable in God’s priests. We must strive 
for the best attainable under any given conditions, and to this end 
employ the means calculated to secure the largest measure of suc- 
cess. The priestly anointing of the hands symbolizes and im- 
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plies a deeper consecration of both will and mind to the task ot 
saving souls; for to us priests, as to St. Paul, “is given this 
grace, to preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, and to enlighten all men, that they may see what is the 
dispensation of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity 
in God .... that the manifold wisdom of God may be made 
known.” If, under the Old Law, God said: ‘Because thou hast 
rejected knowledge I will reject thee, that thou shalt not do the 
office of priesthood to me;” with how much greater reason may 
we affirm the necessity of exalted intellectual development for 
those who are now so intimately associated with Him who is our 
one High Priest forever? 


There is no occasion for my endeavoring to draw a highly-col- 
ored picture of the learned priest; we are one in our practical 
convictions of what he should be and we have the eloquent words 
of Councils, of sovereign pontiffs and of others, to sustain these 
convictions. Our present investigation reveals no issue between 
the seminary and the university ; there is a mutual recognition of 
their respective scope. The seminary trains general practitioners, 
the university forms specialists; the seminary gives the elements 
of all ecclesiastical science, the university provides a thorough 
treatment of some special questions. For us it is a matter of 
general consent that the aspirant to holy orders should spend the 
years of his theological course in an ecclesiastical seminary, prop- 
erly so called. It is presumed likewise that the course covers a 
period of four scholastic years. Though there are exceptions to 
this presumptive rule, yet any shorter period is deemed an ex- 
ception, a temporary arrangement necessitated hitherto by local 
conditions. We are asked to decide from an intellectual point of 
view upon the sufficiency or insufficiency of this four year period 
in our work of equipping competent laborers for the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

_ If we consider the actual situation, we find that the general 

seminary program, to which perhaps there is not a single excep- 
tion, provides in addition to the theological course, a two years’ 
period of philosophy and concomitant studies. This is prima 
facie evidence that the seminaries consider instruction in philoso- 
phy as an integral part of the work intrusted to them. The plac- 
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ing of a philosophy department in the seminary curriculum has 
at no time been judged an infringement of the rights of others; 
and few, if any, will venture to demand its entire suppression 
therefrom, For some, perhaps for the majority, of those whom 
God has called to His especial service, these two years of educa- 
tional training are the best available means of facilitating their 
advancement towards the goal of their holy aspirations. More- 
over, the seminary course of philosophy and attendant branches, 
has never been accused of inferiority to that provided in collegiate 
establishments. From an intrinsic standpoint, if I may so term 
it, the question then simplifies itself; and we are asked whether, 
ceteris paribus, the student who has made two years of philosophy 
in one of our standard colleges is as well, or, at least, sufficiently 
equipped to enter the theology course on the same basis as do 
those who have followed the commonly adopted seminary pro- 
gram through the corresponding period? I presume that the 
question again resolves itself into this: Can we compress into 
four years all the ecclesiastical subjects of instruction necessary 
to the promotion of a candidate to the priesthood? Apart from 
its desirability, what shall be said of its possibility? 

I admit candidly that from this viewpoint it is easier to grant 
the plausibility of the contention of our confreres in the colleges 
than it is when the subject is considered from the spiritual point 
of view. As Father Vieban says, “a student could obtain all the 
knowledge necessary for a priest by following classes in a college 
and lectures in a university, without living in a seminary”. Yet 
the question still presents itself: Can we consider the average 
college graduate, even with his A. B., as well fitted intellectually, 
as the average seminarian at the completion of his two years 
philosophical course? It may be answered that he is, so far as 
intellectual development is concerned. I do not know that we 
have any accurate means of determining the correctness of such 
an answer. No statistics are available, and no one will deny that 
many of the most eminent churchmen of to-day are of the num- 
ber of college graduates who were at once admitted to the theo- 
logical department of the seminary. It is far from our intention 
to reflect in any way upon the value of the work accomplished 
by our colleges; they are worthy of all consideration; they have 
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made an enviable record, and our indebtedness to them is very 
great. Though seriously handicapped, they make great strides 
in promoting the interests of the Church here in America. 

The students who pass from the college to the seminary prob- 
ably out-number those supplied by any other source, but as yet 
there is no uniform method of determining their status when the 
change is made. Some of the seminaries leave the matter unde- 
cided and are governed by conditions in individual cases, others 
admit such candidates at once into the department of theology, 
others again, compel the college graduate in philosophy to spend 
at least one year in the lower department of the seminary before 
admission to the theology course. Such diversity of method 
does not make for the best interests of educational progress 
amongst us. Greater uniformity is surely desirable and will be 
advantageous from every point of view. Any discrimination 
against college graduates is displeasing to those actively engaged 
in that field of labor; but a willingness to receive them on an 
equal basis with those whose philosophy studies have been pur- 
sued in the seminary, implies a recognition not only of the in- 
trinsic value of the instruction in philosophy itself, but likewise 
a recogntion that the colleges generally offer courses in all other 
branches necessary as preliminaries to theology. This latter 
point cannot be overlooked; as for the former it is doubtful if 
any profitable discussion may be undertaken. 

Our present system requires not only the study of philosophy, 
with literature, language and the natural sciences, —all which 
may very well enter into the college curriculum, but it requires 
also a vocational study of Sacred Scripture, Church history, He- 
brew, the New Testament, Greek and the ceremonies and chant 
of the Church. Now these latter are supplied but very imper- 
fectly, if at all, in most of the college courses of to-day, and yet 
they are indispensable for the cleric, and cannot practically be 
compressed into the theology course, already overburdened with 
its own subjects. Hebrew and Scriptural Greek may not entail 
great difficulty, for they either are, or easily can be supplied in 
the college course, at least as optional branches. Ceremonies and 
ecclesiastical chant are not features of college instruction, and 
possibly it would not be very difficult for the seminary to supply 
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whatever deficiencies may be found in individual cases. It is, 
however, the question of Sacred Scripture and of Church history 
that makes the matter a serious one. These are ecclesiastical 
specialties, and while it is commendable that the laity be more 
and more versed in both subjects, it is tremendously necessary 
that the priest be thoroughly familiar with them. Practical ex- 
perience teaches that instruction, systematized, methodical in- 
struction, in Scripture and ecclesiastical history, must be begun 
before the years of theology. I do not suppose there is a semi- 
nary in the country that will go on record as approving the suf- 
ficiency of a four year period for the adequate teaching of these 
subjects to clerical students. Most of the seminaries, if not all, 
begin the course of Church history with the first year of philoso- 
phy and continue it practically to the end of the theology course. 
The same may be said without any restriction of instruction in 
Sacred Scripture. By the necessity of the case, these two 
branches form part, and no accidental part, of our program of 
studies in both departments, and the arrangement is such that it 
is next to impossible to modify it so radically as to put the college 
man on the same basis with the seminarian. The strongest in- 
trinsic argument, therefore, underlying and supporting our claim 
of the insufficiency of the four year course, is drawn from the 
necessity of beginning in a vocational way the study of Scripture 
and ecclesiastical history, before admission to the theological de- 
partment. The cumulative value of the argument resulting from 
the addition of the other branches mentioned above, is such as 
seemingly to justify a definite attitude on the matter under 
consideration. 

With regard to the teaching of philosophy itself, I do not insist 
upon any intrinsic merit for the seminary course. The prob- 
ability is that the men appointed to teach the subject in our col- 
leges are as able and as well equipped as are the corresponding 
instructors in the seminary. But the question of the time allotted 
to its pursuit is not to be overlooked, and I feel that I commit no 
injustice when I say that the seminaries devote a substantially 
larger number of hours to the subject than can be devoted 
to it in the college course. Who amongst us will say that we 
overdo it? Who will claim that our seminarians are overburdened 
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with their knowledge of the queen of sciences? Again, in the 
collegiate course of philosophy the cultural viewpoint predomi- 
nates, whereas in the seminary the vocational value is uppermost. 

The college man must be prepared merely to face the world 
with a knowledge of the ideas dominating men’s minds, and with 
principles capable of fitting him to cope with the enemies of 
truth ; he must be versed in logic, in ethics and in the history of 
thought, rather than in the more abstruse questions of meta- 
physics. For the priest, the same readiness to meet actual con- 
ditions is necessary, but his vocational work demands that in a 
special manner he study philosophy as the groundwork of the- 
ology, that he be familiar with terms and definitions and investi- 
gations indispensable to a profitable study of the science of re- 
vealed truth. Hence, for him, metaphysics will hold no subordi- 
nate place. Other considerations suggested by this topic are of 
inferior importance and may be dispensed with for the present. 

If we look back over the annals of seminary education, shall 
we not find in the experience of the great pioneers a confirmation 
of our contention? The sainted Charles Borromeo, Vincent de 
Paul, Bartholomew of the Martyrs, Father Olier, and others of 
less renown, whose names are indissolubly linked with all that is 
best in clerical education, inaugurated plans and methods which 
include a special training for the priesthood beginning with very 
early years. The separation of hopeful subjects for the service 
of the Church was regarded by them as an indispensable condi- 
tion for the success of the work. Their traditions have come 
down to us and experience has but confirmed the wisdom of their 
views. 

A glance at the legislation of the Church will not be in vain. I 
know of no formal declaration on the length of time to be spent 
in the seminary by an aspirant to holy orders, but the mind of 
the Church is very clearly indicated in numerous documents. 
From the decree of the Council of Trent down to the recent ut- 
terances of our late sainted Pontiff, Pius X., the whole spirit of 
the documents is such as to indicate the Church’s desire that 
young men called to the priesthood should receive all their higher 
training in institutions established for that sole purpose. It may 
be argued that the reason for this attitude is of a spiritual nature, 
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rather than an intellectual one. But while it may be granted that 
the spiritual reason is of primary importance, yet the other is not 
excluded and no distinction is made in the legislation itself. If 
the Tridentine Fathers declared the advisability of beginning dis- 
tinctively ecclesiastical training at about the age of twelve years, 
shall it be said that those who are pursuing their philosophy may 
be rightly associated with others whose training is to fit them for 
a secular career? 

The same thought and spirit underlie the instructions and 
decrees emanating from Rome during the pontificates of Leo and 
Pius. One of the most important acts of the latter’s fruitful 
reign is the letter of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars concerning the reform of studies in Italian seminaries. 
While the reasons dictating its publication may in part have been 
of a local nature, yet the program arranged in such minute de- 
tail expresses the ideal of the Church so far as it can be applied 
to our age. This program very evidently confines itself to clerical 


‘education, yet its provisions deal not only with the course of the- 


ology, not only with the suggestion of a special year of theological 
Propaedeutics, but with a philosophy or lyceum course as well, 
and in addition, with the five years of gymnasium training in the 
European sense of the expression. True, the latter says that the 
gymnasium and lyceum periods should correspond very closely 
with those in secular institutions, but it makes modifications to 
secure a better adaptation for vocational instructions, The let- 
ter’s whole tenor, yea, the very fact of its issuance, indicates that 
Rome recognizes the need of a longer period of distinctively 
ecclesiastical instruction than that of the usual four years’ the- 
ology course. 

Looking more closely at our own situation and needs, what 
have we by way of authoritative guidance? At once the memory 
of Baltimore’s Third Council is recalled. Through paragraph 
after paragraph the records tell us that the task of training God’s 
future priests is a work set apart. Many detailed regulations 
dealing with the establishment and directions of seminaries, both 
major and minor, commend themselves not only by their au- 
thority but by their intrinsic wisdom likewise. If there is any 
general impression to be gathered from their consideration, will 
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it not be the Council’s conviction of the insufficiency of merely 
four years of distinctively vocational studies? I naively confess 
that such a conclusion forces itself upon me. It is almost super- 
fluous to remark that the instructions issued by this Council are 
no innovation, no departure from ancient views; rather are they 
introduced and confirmed by an historical summary of what 
other Councils and sovereign pontiffs have promulgated. 

On the other hand it may be contended that the spirit of the 
law is more vital than its letter, that unwise interpretation and 
application may frustrate the very purpose of its being. It may be 
stated that our situation not only justifies but commends an under- 
standing of its teachings in such a way as to permit all pre-the- 
ological education in mixed colleges and academies. But what 
reason can be alleged for such a claim? Is it the slight that seem- 
ingly is thrown upon our Catholic colleges, if they are not recog- 
nized as suitable places for such an undertaking? Surely not, for 
no such slight is intended or implied. Is it a temporary condition 
leading to the elimination and gradual suppression of the study 
of philosophy in the college curriculum? I hope that such is not 
the case, but if it be, is there any assurance that the retaining of 
future seminarians therein is the proper or the efficacious remedy 
for such a situation? What other reason may be alleged? We 
are surely not disposed to grant any claim that such arrangement 
and coordination are a nearer approach to the absolute ideal than 
the program outlined at Trent and reinforced by all subsequent 
instructions. 

A more exhaustive investigation of the words of ecclesiastical 
legislation might be entered into, but I have felt that the purpose 
of this paper is more suitably attained by these cursory indica- 
tions. The official documents themselves contain so much that is 
illuminating, that I could not hope to do more or better than give 
a literal transcription of their contents. I believe then, that from 
the intrinsic viewpoint of intellectual competency, as well as from 
the extrinsic viewpoint of legislative guidance, it is not improper, 
prejudicial or unprogressive, but eminently proper, beneficial and 
necessary, to affirm the insufficiency of a period of only four 
years’ distinctively ecclesiastical and vocational instruction for the 
aspirant to holy orders. 
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The pioneer days are, if not over, at least rapidly approaching 
an end in all forms of Catholic educational work throughout the 
greater portion of our country. Whatever arrangements are 
made, programs formulated, or resolutions adopted, they all must 
be a means of advancing more and more towards that which is 
perfect. If I may be permitted, I would give expression to the 
conviction that the education of promising candidates for the 
priesthood is from beginning to end a work that.demands its own 
conditions, regulations and methods; a work that, whether con- 
sidered spiritually or intellectually, will be better accomplished by 
the separation of its field from any other. I would give voice to 
the wish and re-echo the urgent recommendation of the Fathers 
of Baltimore, that preparatory seminaries be established in ever 
growing numbers, and that as soon as feasible, our plans will in- 
troduce a system of coordination with such institutions. Excep- 
tions will occur, but let them be exceptions and not the rule. 

In such a way will the noble work entrusted to us go on more 
harmoniously and more successfully, competent laborers for this 
chosen portion of God’s vineyard will be provided with a larger 
hope of carrying out their holy vocation. So too will, I think, 
be realized, the truth of the words penned by an eloquent bi- 
ographer, words which better than any others may serve to ter- 
minate these statements and considerations which I have ventured 
to present and submit to you, my confreres of the seminary: 


“Virtue and learning,” says M. Bougaud, “are the two great 
requisites in a priest. Without learning he is useless, without 
virtue he is dangerous. It was of the priest’s learning Our Lord 
said, ‘You are the light of the world’. It was of his virtue He 
said, ‘You are the salt of the earth’. Learning is purified, refined, 
made humble and fruitful by virtue; and virtue elevated and en- 
nobled by learning. A virtuous priest,—oh, how venerable! A 
learned priest—oh, how beautiful! But a virtuous and learned 
priest, whose countenance reveals learning and whose heart is 
inflamed with virtue, before such a priest we bow in reverence 
as before the truest image of God on earth!” 
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